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This is the Story 


Wit the methods of Colonel Gore the reader has 

already become acquainted in The Deductions of 
Colonel Gore. As he faces now with that genial individual 
the task of solving the intricate problem presented by 
the Powlett case, he will find, no doubt, as before, 
some naivetés to smile at, some miscalculations to 
deplore, a flair of at times real brilliance and a perse- 
verance of invincible determination to admire. He will 
walk with him, at all events, step by step along the 
devious and baffling path to the truth, equipped with 
no less knowledge and no more. And if at moments 
along the pilgrimage he disapproves of some little 
strayings of his companion from the straight path, it 
is trusted that at the second Finis of this series the two 

will part as good ata as they did at the 

st. 
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CHAPTER I 


In the blinding sunlight of the August forenoon 
Marshfont Manor Golf Links sweltered desolately, 
the shadow of each tiniest vertical object a hole of 
sharp-edged purple-black in the scorched yellow of 
the grass. Save for the darting swallows and a 
groundsman asleep beneath a tree by the sixth tee, 
the course, with its four miles of neatly-shorn fairway, 
its eighteen carefully watered greens, and its eighty- 
seven elaborately planned bunkers, lay absolutely 
deserted. 

In the professional’s lavishly equipped shop beside 
the quite palatial russet-and-white clubhouse, the 
caddie-master, in command in the absence of his 
superior on holiday, drowsed dejectedly over a news- 
paper. In the caddies’ hut half-a-dozen forlorn boys, 
sole survivors of a whilom noisy band of thirty-six, 
clustered in sullen silence around a greasy pack of 
cards. In his room off the bar the portly, rubicund 
steward flapped an impotent hand at the lazy flies, 
and eyed through an open window the blank dreari- 
ness of the first tee, and yawned until tears trickled 
down his plump cheeks, and wished that he had re- 
mained a butler. In the kitchen his wife, with soured 
lips, washed three lettuces, two of which—(the Secretary 
might consume one with the aid of the guest who had 
just arrived on a motor-cycle)—would almost certainly 
garnish no golfer’s lunch that day. In the Ladies’ 
Lounge the shirt-sleeved factotum, who should have 
been cleaning its windows, sat limply on the arm of a 
forlorn chair, thinking, doing, fearing, and hoping 
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nothing. 83° in the shade, the clubhouse thermometers 
—there were four of them,—agreed. Standing on the 
white verandah with its scarlet geraniums and scarlet- 
and-white awnings, and looking across the white- 
railinged lawn with its blaze of begonias, one could 
see the course shimmering and quivering in the 
breathless heat,—empty, silent, dead. 

And so, to all intents and purposes, it had looked 
all day for six weeks past. It was known that Good- 
year, the professional,—although he was a very 
handsomely remunerated professional,—intended to 
look about him for a job elsewhere in the course of 
his holiday. 

“Getting on my adjectival nerves, this adjectival 
place,’ he had remarked darkly to the caddie-master 
before leaving. “I got to adverbially well get out of 
it, and quick, or I’m going to do something adverbially 
silly one day in this shop of mine.” 

And he had cuffed a caddie severely for whistling— 
just ordinary whistling, not even through the caddie’s 
teeth,—outside his door. He,—the genial, imperturb- 
able Goodyear, who had never before been known to 
use ‘‘ language,’ and whose fame had been one of the 
brightest glories of Marshfont Manor’s early days of 
golden hopes.—But there could be no doubt about 
it, Goodyear was fed up with Marshfont Manor. 
And that, it seemed to the rest of the staff, permanent 
and casual, marked the beginning of Marshfont 
Manor’s end. 

Major Scott-Keith, D.S.0., the handsomely-salaried 
and most efficient Secretary, had not as yet said 
publicly that he, too, was fed up with Marshfont Manor. 
But he was. And he was sitting just then in his 
tastefully-appointed sanctum, absorbing a _ gin-and- 
ginger, and saying so, privately, to his friend and former 
comrade-in-arms, Colonel Wickham Gore. 
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Scott-Keith was a stocky, powerfully-built little man 
of forty or thereabouts, with blazing blue eyes and 
blazing white teeth coruscating in a blazing red face, 
and a chin of cheerful truculence which maintained 
its energy in despite of the four thermometers’ united 
protests. 

“Tt’s awful good of you to have given me the tip, 
Jock,” Colonel Gore was saying. ‘It seems quite a 
nice job. Why do you want to chuck it?” 

Scott-Keith wrinkled a blistering nose. 

“Well, as jobs go, it is a soft job. Personally I’ve 
no use for a soft job now. I must have a job that 
wants holding down. If I don’t, I mope. That’s 
why I’m trying to get rid of this one.” 

Colonel Gore considered that, and nodded sym- 
pathetically. 

“‘T like your screw, old chap. And I’m not as young 
as I was,—or as you are, young fellow.” 

Scott-Keith surveyed the speaker’s brown, hard 
leanness, and thrust out his chin at it derisively. 

“Tosh. Well—there it is, Wick. If you think you 
want to see what being a Golf Club Secretary is like— 
here’s your chance. You may be able to stick this 
show out for twelve months or so. About that time, 
or possibly a little sooner, I reckon it will go phut. 
But you won’t mind that,—then.” 

Gore took a thoughtful and foreshortened view of 
his pessimistic friend’s face through an inverted gin- 
and-ginger. Then he absorbed the remainder of his 
own drink judiciously and meditated for a space upon 
the luxurious comfort of the apartment in which he 
sat. 

“T like this room,” he said appreciatively. ‘‘ Where 
are your sleeping quarters? Upstairs?” 

“Yes. Quite a comfy bunk. And you'll have your 
choice of six bathrooms in the morning.” 
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“Whose money?” 

“Syndicate. Bath and _ Bristol business-men. 
Bristol chiefly. They reckoned to make it the biggest, 
brightest, busiest golf-course in the West of England. 
Tons of money, these Bristol chaps. They started 
in on it with a great flourish of trumpets the week 
after the Armistice—opened it in the Spring of 
1919,—tremendous blow-out,—Royalty—the élite-de- 
luxe of Bath and twenty miles round the club-house 
invited to feed and see the cracks going round under 
fours,—and so on. Well, all went merrily for a bit. 
At the end of 1920 we had a membership of five- 
hundred and three,—high-water mark. Seemed quite 
a good job to me. Then suddenly things began to 
peter out. Members dropped off—and kept dropping 
off—and have kept on dropping off like hairs off a 
moulting dog. We have barely a hundred now. 
Visitors — they don’t visit here. This summer has 
been the absolute limit,—ever since the beginning 
of June—enough to drive a sober man to drink. 
Well, this morning, I was passing the old churchyard 
down there—and they don’t even bury anyone there 
now, unless he belongs to the Powlett family. But 
it struck me suddenly as quite a jolly, noisy sort of 
place compared to this clubhouse. However—if you’re 
looking for a quiet life in your old age,—Mrs. Trimmer’s 
cooking is really quite admirable.” 

““What’s the trouble?” Gore asked. “ Situation 
unlucky?” 

“ Absolutely. Rotten. Near nowhere in particular. 
There’s Bath, of course. But Bath’s eleven miles 
away. And eleven miles away is somewhere else. 
Besides, everyone’s playing tennis now. It’s the 
same all over the shop. I was down at Brockenhurst 
last week. Not a soul in sight. The Vicar was up 
in Bristol on Monday, and went out to Failand. Not 
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a soul. Golf’s struck a slump. There’s no getting 
away from it, old chap.” 

Colonel Gore’s twinkling grey eyes made another 
approving survey of the disgruntled Secretary’s 
quarters. 

“Well,” he said at length. ‘“‘ I’m dog-tired of doing 
nothing, Jock. I’ve done it now for a year or so— 
ever since I came home from Africa—and it doesn’t 
amuse me any more. I rather think I’ll have a shot 
at this soft job of yours, my son, if you don’t want it. 
When do you think of turning it down?” 

“Soon as I’ve found a better hole. As a matter 
of fact, I’m expecting a wire at this very moment to 
tell me I’ve got Pensfold Heath. I think I’m pretty 
safe for it. That’s absolutely confidential, old chap, 
for the moment, of course. If I go—well, I shan’t 
be able to get away from here, I suppose, until after 
our next Committee meeting—second week in Sep- 
tember. But, as I say, I shall probably know my 
luck for Pensfold in an hour or so. If it’s a click, why 
you can bung in your application here straight away. 
You'll be first in the field, anyhow.” 

“ Good.” 

Gore unfolded his legs and directed them towards 
a window. ‘‘ What’s the golf like? Looks flattish.” 

“Flattish?” Scott-Keith’s nose wrinkled until bits 
of it grew white. ‘‘ The greater part of the course 
was a park—Marshfont Manor park. The rest of it 
was the Manor farm. However, we’ve tons of bunkers 
and trees, if you like that sort of trouble. And there 
are three quite sporting holes in the last nine—the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth.” 

He rose, stretched his plus fours, pulled down his 
jumper, smoothed his blameless hair, and looked at 
his watch. ‘‘ Care to play nine holes before lunch? 
Or is it too hot for you?” 
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“Tt isn’t,” grinned Gore. “You probably are. 
But I’m game, if you'll provide me with the tools.” 

As he awaited Scott-Keith’s appearance with these 
on the verandah his thoughts flitted back to that 
night in the preceding November on which he had 
despatched his first application for the secretaryship 
of a golf-club. And from that point they transferred 
themselves, as they still had their old trick of doing, — 
most reprehensibly, since the young woman in question 
possessed a husband who monopolised all her 
capacities for affection,—to the heroine of the sinister 
episode which, for him at least, had begun on that 
foggy night.1. He smiled, a little wistfully for an 
individual of almost unfailing cheerfulness, at a 
vision of the radiant Pickles as he had last seen her, 
some six weeks before, when he had taken leave 
definitely of Linwood on the eve of his migration to 
a London flat. 

“T do hope you'll find something to do, Wick,” 
had been her last words as her little cool hand slid 
into his in farewell. ‘It’s so bad for little boys to 
feel that they’re of no use to anyone.” 

Rather an ungrateful little speech from Pickles, 
perhaps. Especially as the idolised husband who 
smiled over her adorable shoulders possessively hap- 
pened to be that most useful of persons, a successful 
General Practitioner with a worshipping practice. 
The rebuke rankled a little still after six weeks, and 
Gore’s smile creased itself finally to a wry grimace 
at the sandbox of the first tee. Certainly golf was a 
silly old game, if one looked at it that way. Still, it 
amused a lot of old crocks and kept them out of 
. mischief some of the time——- Anyhow, everyone 
couldn’t be a successful, useful, popular General 
Practitioner. One might consider oneself dash lucky 

1 See The Deductions of Colonel Gove (Collins & Co.). 
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if one contrived to be a not too unpopular Golf Club 
secretary. 

Besides, that additional two-fifty—with snug 
quarters, grub, servants, fire and light, and unlimited 
golf and fresh air—would be nice. Very nice indeed. 

And—final and most convincing argument,—in a 
world of jobs there seemed just then no other, hard or 
soft, useful or merely ornamental, for Wickham Gore. 

Scott-Keith’s return with a bag and a formidable 
array of clubs interrupted these meditations,—banished 
them, indeed, to that lurking-place where one’s worries 
lie in wait for one’s next idle five minutes. Like his 
friend Scott-Keith, Gore played golf when he played 
golf, and did nothing else. When a careful selection 
of woods and irons had been made, the two men went 
down the steps and out into the blazing sunshine of 
the lawn. As they did so, an immense purple limousine 
swished into view on the curving drive that led up 
from the main road, and, wheeling about in the wide, 
gravelled oval, came to a stop a little way back along 
the drive, its nose pointing in the direction from which 
it had come. 

‘*Damfool,’’ snorted Scott-Keith. ‘‘ What does he 
want to do that for? Leaving his car in a sun like 
this——”’ 

Gore had glanced casually at the limousine’s two 
occupants,—two youngish men in the most correct 
of golfing garments,—and had smiled at the enormous 
vehicle in which they had shut themselves up on a 
broiling August day. 

‘‘Fine bus,’ he commented. ‘‘ Brand new. What 
bets that near hind tyre busts?” 

“Serve him right. What would one of those big 
tyres cost him? MRavelots, aren’t they?” 

“Yes. About seven quid, I suppose,’’ said Gore. 
“‘ Who’s the sportsman?” 
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“The chap driving is a fellow called Luttrell. The 
car’s his wife’s. He married a niece of Sir Eustace 
Powlett’s. He’s some sort of cousin of Sir Eustace’s 
himself, I believe.” 

““Who’s Sir Eustace Powlett? Local celebrity?”’ 

“Our tin-god. Owns all this part of the world.” 

“Nice,” mused Gore, ‘‘ to be the husband of the 
niece of an uncle like that.” 

“ Jolly unlucky for her,’ snorted Scott-Keith. 
“In strictest confidence, I don’t think a great lot of 
Mr. Claude Luttrell. Dash useful goffer, though. 
So’s the chap with him,—though he’s not a member. 
His name is Powlett,—he also is some sort of cousin 
of old Sir Eustace’s. Absolute B.F.—full of himself. 
All the male members of the Powlett tribe are, as far 
as I’ve come across them. But Powlett’s hot stuff. 
He has been out with Luttrell a couple of mornings 
this week, and Luttrell told me he had a seventy-six 
yesterday. That takes some getting. Rolling in 
money, I needn’t tell you, all the Powlett lot.” 

Gore’s eyes had returned to the purple Rolls-Royce, 
from which its two occupants had now alighted, and 
were extracting their clubs. 

““Haven’t you got a hangar attached to these 
magnificent premises of yours, then?” he asked, 
mildly surprised that the car had not been run into 
shelter,—a mild surprise which he was to recall later 
with interest. 

“ Hangar?” growled Scott-Keith. ‘‘ Of course there’s 
a hangar. Also a notice saying all cars must park 
there and nowhere else. But, Lord bless you, if your 
wife is a Powlett and can give you a new Rolls-Royce 
every week-end, you don’t bother about club notice- 
boards or blistered paint or burst tyres or little things 
like that. Well—shall we toddle towards the tenth?” 

At the gate leading from the lawn on to the first 
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tee he stopped, however, to turn again towards the 
two figures standing beside the limousine. The man 
to whom he had referred as Luttrell had taken off his 
coat and at the moment was tossing it into the car. 
Evidently he possessed an eye for colour; for the jumper 
which the removal of the coat had revealed was a 
gorgeous thing of intricate reds and yellows and 
blues. 

“ Perhaps,” Scott-Keith suggested, ‘if you think 
of having a shot for my job, it might be useful for you 
to meet Luttrell. Just as well to get the right side 
of the Powlett lot to start with,—even if you can’t 
keep there.” 

To this proposal Gore agreed promptly, and, while 
they waited for the limousine’s passengers by the 
first tee, learned some further particulars of the Powlett 
“lot’s” importance to Marshfont Manor. Sir Eustace 
was President of the club and a regular attendant at 
Committee meetings. He still remained landlord of 
the ground over which the course ran,—the former 
park and farmland of the Manor, which formed 
portion of the wide-reaching Powlett estates. 

“ Longwood House is his place. You passed it on 
the road from Bath—about a mile before you reached 
Marshfont village.” 

‘‘ Sphinxes on the gate-pillars?”” Gore asked. “ One 
with a dagger between its paws,—the other with one 
forepaw and the dagger missing.” 

Scott-Keith nodded, smilingly. 

“You appear to have grown remarkably observant 
in your old age, young feller. Yes—that’s Longwood. 
The second sphinx was struck by lightning in 
Charles the Second’s time, or Henry the Eighth’s 
time,—I forgot which. Anyhow, the Powletts have 
owned all this part of Wiltshire since the Flood dried 
off it, or thereabouts.” He glanced towards the 
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wearer of the brilliant jumper. ‘‘ That chap Luttrell 
has another lovely old place over there beyond those 
quarries—on the Delveley road,—Raynham Court. 
At least, when I say he has, I mean his wife has. 
Luttrell hadn’t a red when she married him, I under- 
stand. Luck some beggars have—I suppose his wife 
has twenty or thirty thousand a year, and that 
splendid place,—In all probability she’ll come in for 
most of Sir Eustace’s money, too, and Longwood, when 
he goes. Old Sir Eustace is worth a million and a 
half, they say. His father married Lessways’ Bank, 
or the best part of it. Wicked—wicke : 

He gazed resentfully at the ornate jumper. 

“ But you'll see Luttreil will go out without a caddie. 
I’ve never known him have one—or drink as much 
as a cup of tea in the club-house. But, of course, 
when you always hit ’em as straight as Luttrell hits 
‘em,—well, why chuck away two and a tanner?” 

He lowered his voice as the redoubtable Mr. Luttrell 
and his companion began to move towards them. 

“Now, get your most tactful and ingratiating smile 
going.” 

Mr. Claude Luttrell returned the Secretary’s 
good-morning coldly, with just that shade of 
superciliousness which any reasonable person would 
have expected from his personal appearance. He 
was a tall, finely-built man of thirty-five or so, olive- 
skinned, sleekly black-haired, handsome in a regular- 
featured, slightly foreign way,—as Gore learned later, 
a very typical Powlett, though his connection with 
the present head of the family, Sir Eustace Powlett, 
his wife’s uncle, was a comparatively distant one, 
tracing to a common ancestor, some generations back. 
An affected voice and manner and a still more affected 
little giggle, together with an obviously quite un- 
necessary monocle, completed his effect of perfect 
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satisfaction with himself and absolute indifference to 
the rest of the world. At sight Gore conceived an 
earnest desire to have nothing whatever to do with 
him. Prudence, however, persuaded him to the usual 
and decent commonplaces in reference to the weather 
and the view from the first tee. 

The conversation languished then, suddenly, and 
Luttrell moved towards his companion, another tall 
and darkly-sleek young man bearing a perceptible 
family likeness to his more foreign-looking and more 
ornamental relative. 

“You not going all the way?” Scott-Keith asked. 

“No.” Luttrell replied curtly over his shoulder, 
and, abandoning the Secretary, took his kinsman 
delicately by the arm and strolled away with him 
towards the tenth tee, resuming a conversation 
apparently interrupted by the introduction of Gore. 
His high-pitched, artificial little giggle came back 
to the pair who remained standing by the first tee. 
Scott-Keith looked at Gore, and Gore looked at 
Scott-Keith. 

“* Many other things like that about this club, Jock?” 
Gore asked. 

“Some. Usual sprinkling of Insufferables. You 
get ‘em everywhere. However, so long as you take 
care to let Mr. Luttrell see that you know your place 
and what is due to him, bless you, he won’t take the 
slightest notice of you. We shall have to give those 
two beggars a bit of a start, old chap. Let’s smoke 
a cigarette on the verandah, until they get well away. 
That titter of Lutrell’s drives me silly. I shouldn’t 
hit a shot if I had it just in front.” 

“Why not play the first nine before lunch?” Gore 
suggested. “We can do the other nine afterwards 
if you feel like it.” 

Scott-Keith considered that. But he was obviously 
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ruffled by Luttrell’s manner or the heat, or both 
combined. 

‘I’m fed up with the first nine,” he said impatiently. 
“Let’s get back to the coolth.” 

So Gore went up the steps with him and accepted 
the proffered cigarette and a deck-chair on the 
verandah and watched Luttrell and his opponent 
drive from the tenth tee, which was visible a couple 
of hundred yards away through a gap framed by the 
silvery trunks of two venerable beeches. Two 
satisfactory drives, obviously. The two thudding 
smacks that came across on the still air to the verandah 
sounded unmistakably like good ones. 

For a little while they sat chatting desultorily of 
old times which seemed extraordinarily better, they 
agreed, than any life had offered either of them since 
the War, or seemed likely to offer either of them in 
the immediate future. Neither was married, 
neither likely to be. Having agreed that they were 
not quite certain whether they were glad about it 
or not, they arose and went down the steps again into 
the sunshine and made their way towards the clump 
of beeches beyond which lay the tenth tee. Away 
to their right a vivid patch of colour flashed across an 
opening in the timber. Mr. Luttrell’s giggle was no 
longer audible. The pair in front were well away,— 
a good quarter of a mile ahead. Moving rapidly, 
too; the vision of the gorgeous jumper had been the 
glimpse of an instant. 

At this point, in view of what occurred that morning, 
a brief description of the Marshfont course and of the 
ground over which it traced its somewhat intricate 
way appears necessary. The general plan of the 
course is indicated upon the accompanying rough 
diagram. And the reader’s imagination is asked to 
picture a broadish track of mown fairway, greener 
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than the yellow ‘‘rough” on either side of it, 
zigzagging to and fro athwart a gently undulating 
parkland, the greatest part of whose fine old timber 
had been left untouched. In places an ancient elm 
or beech stood in isolation. In places the trees 
grouped themselves in small clumps or belts. In 
places their number attained the dimension of small 
woods. The monotony of the golf was further relieved 
by a couple of extensive larch plantations and, towards 
the western side of the links where the last nine holes 
lay, by various intersecting hedges and ditches, the 
former boundaries of the fields of the Manor farm. 

In this last direction, at the extreme western limit 
of the links, the ground rose abruptly against the sky 
some seventy or eighty feet to a long narrow ridge 
whose face was scarred by the excavations of extensive 
stone-quarries running parallel to it. Another line 
of quarries, still more extensive, lay on the outer or 
western side of the ridge, between it and the Delveley 
road, the ground falling away on that side even more 
abruptly. From the fourteenth tee the fairway 
ascended from northward to this curious causeway, 
along which ran the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth holes; and by that route we shall climb to it 
presently. For the moment the reader is requested 
to picture to himself the two pairs of golfers who were 
playing the last nine holes on that broiling morning, 
as they threaded their way along the shorn track of 
fairway amongst the trees, sighting one another 
occasionally for a moment through a clearing or a 
hedge-gap, but for the most part too much absorbed 
in the business of hitting a ball to pay any but the most 
cursory of attention to one another. Above them hung 
a sky of blazing blue. In the silence the only sound 
was the occasional staccato click of ball against club, 
and, more rare, Mr. Luttrell’s shrill little titter. 
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He and Powlett were leaving the tenth green as 
Gore and Scott-Keith reached the tee, and disappeared 
temporarily on their way to the eleventh. Scott- 
Keith, in deference to a plus-2 handicap, took the 
honour and smacked his ball into the rough half-way 
to the hole. Gore, who confessed to a modest 3, hit 
a Silver King bang on the head, and decided then to 
discard his coat and hang it on a branch of one of the 
big beeches. Thus relieved, he relighted his pipe 
and hit a brassie-shot forty yards beyond Scott- 
Keith’s drive, and ultimately halved the hole with him 
in five. 

The further details of an encounter which proved 
a ding-dong battle have nothing to do with this 
narrative until the adversaries reached the fourteenth 
tee, at seven minutes to one by Scott-Keith’s watch. 
By that time Scott-Keith was one up, and they were 
both very hot, very hungry considering the heat, and 
still more thirsty. As they debouched from the little 
winding path under the trees which{led from the 
thirteenth green to the fourteenth tee, they perceived 
to their surprise that the pair in front had temporarily 
suspended hostilities and were sitting on the edge 
of the tee, smoking and chatting. Luttrell’s same 
little giggle was busy punctuating a conversation in 
which he and Powlett remained absorbed while Gore 
and Scott-Keith advanced towards the tee. 

“Looks as if they want us to go through,” 
Scott-Keith remarked  sotto-voce. ‘“‘ What’s the 
betting we both miss our drives?”’ 

His first surmise proved accurate. Luttrell, after 
a glance at his wrist-watch, turned to say over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ You carry on, will you,” and turned back 
to his companion, without explanation of their halt. 
Possibly, Gore conjectured, they had decided at that 
point that it was too hot to play any longer. Possibly 
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they had merely decided to ease off for a few minutes 
before facing the sharp climb to the ridge ahead. 

The fourteenth was a 4-bogey. Gore and the 
Secretary followed their drives along the fairway, 
which rose at first gently with the broad upward sweep 
of the ground, played spared irons of indifferent 
success for their seconds, and took each three more 
to get down. Scott-Keith remained thus one-up, 
with four to go. 

At the fifteenth tee the course turned at right 
angles southwards along the ridge, rising steadily 
towards its highest point, the seventeenth green. The 
long line of quarries on the west side was now visible. 
Several of these were partially flooded, all of them, 
Scott-Keith said, disused since the early sixties. The 
width of the causeway along which the course now 
ran—those three sporting holes of which Scott-Keith 
had spoken,—nowhere exceeded a hundred yards, 
in places narrowed to a mere track along which it 
was necessary to proceed in Indian file and which, 
at these danger spots, was guarded from the sheer 
fall on either side by an iron handrail. 

“Curious they should have left this ridge,” Gore 
commented, as he glanced back and perceived that 
the pair behind still sat on the fourteenth tee below. 
“Any particular reason?” 

“Two. No stone in it, and a right of way along 
the top.” Scott-Keith waved his driver from 
north to south. “It’s a short cut from Limstoke 
to Marshfont, across the fields and along here. Saves 
a good two miles of the Delveley road. However, 
as you see, in places they’ve left just the bare right- 
of-way and no more. Whole terraces and crescents 
of Bath and Bradford were cut out of these quarries, 
so the Vicar tells me. He takes an interest in that 
sort of thing. By the way, he’s rather a good sort, 
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the Vicar. Rum fish, but a sport, Some goffer. 
We may run into him before you go. Still my honour, 
I believe.” 

He teed up his ball, gazed earnestly towards a red 
flag four hundred odd yards away, and then banged 
off a screamer two hundred and fifty yards, dead on 
the pin all the way. ‘‘ You’ve got to get over that 
neck,” he exhorted his friend with pardonable 
complacency. “It'll take a good smack, young 
fellow me lad.” 

Gore, too, gazed fixedly, first at that distant flag, 
then at the safety of the little plateau, wide, if none 
too wide, upon which his opponent’s ball had alighted. 
‘“T will not look at that infernal neck,” his will said. 
“T will not think of that infernal quarry on my left 
hand, nor that still more infernal quarry on my right. 
I will, in fact, drive as if there were no quarries in the 
world.” 

But the deplorable truth is that he sliced his ball 
into a most dark and forbidding little lake which 
covered a large area of the floor of the right-hand 
quarry at that particular place. 

“Nerves, old chap,” remarked Scott-Keith. ‘ Pure 
nerves. That’s the first ball you've sliced this 
morning.” 

And Gore was so annoyed that he refused to drive 
another and became thus, as he deserved, two down 
and three to go. 

There was no sign of the pair behind when they 
reached the next tee, Gore recalled afterwards,—a 
fact accounted for, doubtless, by the rapidity with 
which Scott-Keith and he had moved to it from the 
fifteenth tee, pausing only to pick up the latter’s ball. 
At the time, however, his soul was too full of the 
bitterness of that hideous slice to hold room for the 
fortunes of pairs behind or in front. But, as it 
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proved, his soul was to find speedy and sweet conso- 
lation. 

The sixteenth hole was a still more perilous journey 
than the fifteenth, for here the ridge was rising sharply 
ahead, and the green was out of sight from the tee, 
and one hit a spared iron-shot over a direction-post 
standing up menacingly against the sky, and hoped, 
if one could, for the best. Now Scott-Keith hooked 
his shot a good deal and only escaped the left-hand 
precipice by an inch or two. But Gore was on the 
green and went down comfortably in three after 
Scott-Keith had done some foolish things with a 
niblick and played four. 

“Nerves, old chap,’ remarked Gore sweetly. 
“That iron of yours was the first shot you hooked 
this morning.”’ 

Scott-Keith made his chin alarmingly prominent. 

“One up and two to go,” he said truculently. 

“True, true,’ murmured Gore placidly. “ But 
I shall win the next hole, and, I rather think, the last, 
which will give me the game.” 

He grinned amiably as he replaced the flag in the 
hole and then, glancing back, saw a ball come up over 
the bunkered shoulder guarding the north-ward side 
of the green, plop softly on the turf, and come to a 
stop a few inches from the hole. 

* Hullo,” said Scott-Keith. “Mr. Luttrell has 
suddenly discovered that he’s in a hurry after all.” 

“‘ Pretty decent shot, that,’’ Gore said approvingly. 
The ball lay just at his toes, and, as he looked down 
at it, the initials C.M.L. stamped on it caught his eye. 
He smiled. 

“Mr. Luttrell puts his trade-mark on his balls, I 
observe.” 

“Trust him,’ snorted the Secretary. “And he 
persuaded the Committee to hang up a notice in the 
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caddies’ hut. ‘Any caddie finding a ball marked 
with any name or initials other than those of the 
maker shall at once hand same to the caddie-master, 
under penalty of dismissal if found with any such 
ballin his possession.’ Well—he doesn’t lose many— 
unfortunately. But you may take it from me that 
any he does lose are not found. The caddies find 
his initials a help, I understand. They all hate him 
like poison.” 

A second ball plopped down close to the first as he 
spoke, and he and Gore moved off the green and climbed 
up to the small plateau on which lay the seventeenth 
tee. 

If the fifteenth and sixteenth holes had been perilous 
adventures, the seventeenth was a veritable nightmare. 
From the edge of the tee the fairway narrowed to a 
mere thread of railed track for a good hundred and 
fifty yards, the excavations on either side cutting so 
deeply into the flanks of the ridge that Scott-Keith 
leaned over the handrail to point to where, nearly a 
hundred feet below, some lines of trolley-rails, red 
with rust and overgrown with weeds, still ran through 
an arched opening which connected the eastern 
quarries with those on the west side. Close to the 
seventeenth tee a somewhat precarious-looking stair- 
case of ladders zigzagged down the wall of the right- 
hand precipice,—a convenience the purpose of which 
Gore was to learn shortly. 

The seventeenth green was visible from the tee, 
beyond the narrow spit of path which bridged the 
daunting chasm,—a green of generous proportions, 
Gore noted with relief, to reward one for the risks of 
a drive with such a long carry. As a matter of fact 
his shot crossed the chasm safely, leaving him, as he 
judged, an easy pitch to reach the green. Scott-Keith 
teed up, executed two mighty preliminary swipes, 
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aimed a third still mightier at his ball, and grazed it 
with the toe of the club. Never had Gore seen such 
a diabolical slice. They watched the ball boomerang 
from mid-off to point and, still curving, fall on a 
mound of rubble away across the quarry, bound 
violently to the left, and disappear in a forest of 
thistles. 

“ Hell,”’ said Scott-Keith. 

“Not quite so far,” said Gore. ‘‘ Some of the way. 
Drive another, old sport.” 

“Not dam likely,” replied the Secretary, his chin 
glinting in the sunlight. ‘I'll thank you to carry on 
and mark my shot out.” 

He refused point-blank to allow Gore to join him 
in the search for his ball. ‘“‘ Carry on,” he said again. 
“T shall get down in four, young fellow. Don’t start 
smiling too soon.” 

Gore stood at the head of the steeply-pitched ladders 
and watched him descend and hurry across the untidy, 
desolate ground below towards the hiding-place of the 
misguided Black Arrow. Amidst the thistles the 
Secretary hunted awhile, then seized a club from his 
bag and waved it towards the green peremptorily to 
convey that Gore was to proceed in that direction 
and observe what happened his next shot,—a matter 
of wild surmise, since that shot was to be an attempt 
to sky a ball a hundred feet or so in the air and 
clear the edge of a perpendicular precipice. Gore 
accordingly left the ladder-head and proceeded along 
the narrow neck of footpath, lighting a fresh pipe as 
he went. But before he had gone many yards he 
came to a halt again to watch Scott-Keith’s 
performance amongst the thistles,—for the Secretary’s 
patience, had failed him, and he had begun that shot 
out.” ¥ Eight savage times, each time more furious 
than the preceding one, did his niblick flash in the 
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sunlight and heave a cloud of mingled rubble and 
vegetation into the shocked air. The eighth heave 
included the ball. The ball came out of the thistle- 
bed,—that was certain. But where it went neither 
Scott-Keith nor Gore ever knew. For some minutes 
the Secretary gazed about him wildly, then he picked 
up his bag, recrossed the floor of the quarry gloomily, 
and presently came up the ladder, gleaming with 
perspiration and blowing like a grampus, but more 
prominent of chin than ever. 

By that time Mr. Luttrell and his opponent had 
holed out on the sixteenth green and had climbed up 
on to the seventeenth tee. Scott-Keith’s surmise as 
to their being in a sudden hurry had evidently been a 
mistaken one. For when Gore, still waiting for the 
Secretary’s emergence from the depths, and aroused 
by a little giggle from a vision of a long drink witha 
lump of ice in it, turned and waved to them the usual 
invitation to carry on, neither the wearer of the brilliant 
jumper nor his companion paid the slightest attention 
to the courtesy, but appeared absorbed in a distant 
prospect of the Plain. 

“‘ All square and one to go,” puffed Scott-Keith, as 
his shining countenance rose into view. He glanced 
towards the two figures on the tee behind, and lowered 
his voice. 

“Are those beggars going through?” 

“No,” replied Gore rather curtly. “ Their hurry 
appears to have evaporated. I waved to them, but 
they took no notice.” 

A little aggrieved, perhaps,—Gore by the omission 
of the usual acknowledgment of a usual politeness, 
Scott-Keith by the discovery that his ignominious 
performance in the quarry had had more than one 
witness,—they went on their way to the eighteenth 
tee without further attention to the pair behind, 
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picking up Gore’s ball en route. When, however, 
they had driven,—the eighteenth was an uneventful 
hole, downhill towards the clubhouse, at right-angles 
to the line of the ridge,—and were leaving the tee, 
Scott-Keith glanced back to his left. 

“ Hullo,” he said, with abruptly restored cheerful- 
ness.” ‘‘ One of them has gone where I went.” 

Gore looked back, too, just in time to see Luttrell 
and Powlett disappear from sight at the spot near 
the seventeenth tee where the ladders led down into 
the quarry. One or other of them,—perhaps both,— 
had sliced his drive into the depths. He recalled 
afterwards his own comment. 

“ Well,—if that’s what they were waiting for, they’ve 
got it.” 

But his attention was immediately reabsorbed by 
the problem of halving the last hole with Scott-Keith. 
It was too much to hope for a victory, since both 
drives had taken the direct road to the hole this time, 
and the two balls lay side by side in the middle of the 
fairway, an iron shot from the green. Gore’s luck, 
however, was in. Scott-Keith’s second caught a 
bunker, and he took five. Gore took a model four, 
and the game. 

“They say,” he observed sweetly, as he dropped 
the flag into the hole, ‘‘ that a small quantity of Ruschen 
salts, absorbed just before leaving the clubhouse, 
completely eradicates the slightest tendency towards 
nervous collapse, even under the most trying circum- 
stances.”’ 

“Darn you,” growled Scott-Keith. “Tl play you 
those nine holes again after lunch and wipe the earth 
with you.” 

Gore grinned. 

“Let us keep to certainties for the moment. You 
mentioned—-I think, the word lunch.” 
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But that gentle hint was for the moment wasted 
upon Scott-Keith. Far away along the drive a long- 
legged boy on a red bicycle had come into view, ap- 
proaching the clubhouse from the mainroad, and 
the Secretary’s attention absorbed itself in his 
progress. 

“My wire from Pensfold,” he said. ‘‘ Now, what’s 
the betting? Damn that boy——” 

The long-legged youth was plainly no believer in 
violent exertion on a hot August morning. One hand 
in a trousers pocket, he advanced in care-free leisure, 
pedalling now and then languidly for a moment, then 
free-wheeling until his mount slowed to the very verge 
of a dead stop. Smiling at his friend’s angry snortings 
and ejaculations, Gore turned to look up towards the 
ridge, expecting the reappearance of Luttrell and 
Powlett against the sky. There was at the moment 
no sign of them; but at the northern end of the ridge 
a figure was moving slowly southwards with a bag of 
clubs. Casually he directed the Secretary’s attention 
to this solitary golfer. 

“ That?” said Scott-Keith, abandoning the telegraph 
boy for an impatient moment. ‘‘ Oh—that’s a chap 
called Whitewell or Whitewick or something. Queer 
fish. Artist, or something weird like that. Staying at 
the village pub, I believe. Curse that boy. I’ll wring 
his neck. Look at him——” 

Gore looked. When he turned again towards the 
ridge, Luttrell and Powlett had come into view and 
were standing, as well as he could judge, close to the 
ladder-head, looking back towards the lonely golfer, 
who was advancing slowly towards them. The wearer 
of the brilliant jumper wheeled about, and Gore saw 
him point downwards towards the telegraph-boy, 
whose red bicycle was still crawling at snail’s pace 
towards the clubhouse. He moved forward along the 
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ridge, then, at a rapid pace, towards the eighteenth 
tee, followed by his companion, and they reached it 
just as the telegraph-boy reached the white gate lead- 
ing from the drive into the lawn, where Scott-Keith 
had now gone to await him in exasperation. 

Without any special interest, or any curiosity 
stronger than the ordinary golfer’s instinct to watch 
the performance of a reputed crack if it happens to 
occur within view, Gore continued to stand where 
Scott-Keith had left him, at the edge of the green, 
looking up towards the tee. The wearer of the brilliant 
jumper drove first,—an excellent drive. But the 
drive of his opponent was, for a crack, a deplorable 
foozle,—a foozle so deplorable that Gore formed the 
conclusion that Mr. Powlett, having lost his temper 
badly in the quarry, had attempted to ease his ruffled 
feelings by a wild, reckless swipe from the tee. It 
was impossible at that distance to discover what had 
become of his ball. At all events the matter did not 
appear to concern Powlett himself greatly, for he left 
the tee with his adversary and accompanied him 
rapidly in the one direction in which it was absolutely 
certain his ball had not gone,—towards the last green 
and Gore. And the long-legged telegraph-boy, aban- 
doning his bicycle, and aroused to surprising energy 
by certain remarks with which Scott-Keith had greeted 
him, moved rapidly across the grass from the drive 
to meet them. 

For there had been two telegrams to deliver at the 
clubhouse—that which Scott-Keith was now perusing 
earnestly on the lawn, and another with which the 
boy approached the two men as they reached the 
green. 

“That for me, boy?” asked the wearer of the 
butterfly jumper. 

“Mr. Luttrell, sir?” the boy asked. 
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aX C8. 

“T took it up to Raynham Court first, sir. But 
they said as ’ow you'd gone to play golf an’ I was to 
bring it on ’ere to the clubhouse.” 

“ Quite right.” 

The boy waited until he had been informed that 
there was no reply, then retreated to his bicycle and, 
in obedience to some unknown change of heart, went 
off at tremendous speed, his head bent over his handle- 
bars. Gore, still waiting at the further edge of the 
green for Scott-Keith, who was now coming slowly 
back to him from the lawn, still frowning over his 
tidings, saw Luttrell scribble something hurriedly on 
a slip of paper, and then, having handed it to his 
companion, move off across the grass rapidly towards 
the big limousine. His friend picked up his ball for 
him, glanced first at Scott-Keith, then came across 
the green to Gore. 

“ Forgive me for troubling you,—but if you're going 
into the clubhouse Mr. Luttrell would be greatly 
obliged if you’d kindly have this message telephoned 
up to Raynham Court for him. He has to get off in 
rather a hurry.” 

“Certainly,” said Gore, a little stiffly since it 
seemed that Mr. Luttrell might quite well have spared 
three minutes or so to attend to his own business. 
He took the slip of paper, however, with a good- 
humoured smile. “I'll give it to the Secretary.” 

“Thanks awfully. Hope the steward will be able 
to make it out all right. It’s rather a scribble.” 

As a matter of fact the message was written quite 
legibly,—remarkably so, considering the rapidity with 
which so long a message had been put on paper. 

“Oh, I think he’ll have no difficulty.” 

“Thanks so much.” 

“Not at all.” 
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Gore nodded a leave-taking. He had not taken 
any particular stock of Luttrell’s companion at any 
of their brief encounters during the game,—perhaps 
had not had a clear view of his face. But he found 
now, as Powlett smiled and nodded in return, an arm’s 
length from him, that he was a more amiable-looking 
person than previous casual glances at him had re- 
vealed. So he added a cheerful “‘ Afternoon’ as he 
turned away towards Scott-Keith, who had now come 
up behind him. 

“Well? What luck, Jock?” he asked, lowering his 
voice, though there was no necessity for the precaution, 
since Luttrell had already reached the limousine and 
had started up the engine, and Powlett was now half- 
way across the grass towards the point on the drive 
where the big car stood purring. 

Scott-Keith frowned. 

“ Well, I've got it—conditionally.” 

“ Meaning——?” 

“ Conditionally upon my being able to take up duty 
at Pensfold at once—end of this week at latest.” 

“Quick work. Can you manage it?” 

“Don’t know. Afraid not. They want to know 
at once whether I accept. In a hell of a hurry: e 

The Secretary turned to look towards the limousine 
dubiously. 

“ Luttrell’s on the Committee. I should have asked 
him about it, if he weren’t such a swollen-headed B.F. 
I hate having any truck with him. Perhaps, though, 
I had better te 

But Powlett had now ensconced himself in the seat 
beside the driver, and the limousine slid away along 
the drive. 

“Too late,” growled Scott-Keith. “No matter. 
I'll go and see old Sir Eustace. If I can persuade him 
to let me go, I expect the Committee will ratify it all 
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right. He has them all in his pocket. No use trying 
to get a Special Meeting now. They’re most of them 
away. Sir Eustace is a funny old bird, but he may 
do it on his own. Anyhow I'll have a try. I'll ring 
him up at once, I think. They seem in an almighty 
hurry at Pensfold.” 

Gore turned with him towards the clubhouse. 

“It may ease matters if I can tell Sir Eustace that 
I’ve got you here on the spot to take over. That 
would be temporarily, of course, old chap,—just to 
carry on with the good work until next Committee 
Meeting. But of course it would give you a big pull 
to have acted temporarily, even for a few weeks. 
What?” 

Gore agreed. 

“Seems very nice for me. By the way, that chap 
Powlett asked if this message could be ‘phoned to 
Luttrell’s house—Raynham Court or wherever it 
1s 

Scott-Keith took the written slip. 

“ Pretty cool to ask a stranger,” he remarked. “‘ The 
Powlett touch Me 

He read the message aloud. 

“Mr. Luttrell has had a wire asking him to go over 
to Frome this morning to see a bulldog which Major 
Trant has for sale. Mr. Powlett is going to Frome 
with him, and will go up to London by the 8.30 from 
Maybury, instead of by the 3.10. Mr. Luttrell will 
probably go with him. Mr. Luttrell’s man is to pack 
Mr. Powlett’s bags, and also a suit-case for one night 
for Mr. Luttrell. Mr. Luttrell is going straight back 
now to Raynham to pick the things up.” 

“Another bulldog,” snorted Scott-Keith. ‘‘ Why, 
the beggar has three of ’em already. Never could 
see the use of ’em. Ugly brutes. He started taking 
them on to the links. But I jolly soon stopped that. 
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Better get this confounded message off first, I sup- 
pose. Then I’ll have a go at old Sir Eustace.”’ 

The message for Raynham Court despatched, he rang 
up Longwood House. But Sir Eustace Powlett was in 
London, his butler stated, and would not get back 
until just before dinner, by the 4.15 from Paddington. 

“You in a hurry to rush back to town, Wick?” the 
Secretary asked. 

“Nothing whatever to go back for,’”’ shrugged Gore. 

“Stay and see the old man this evening with me, 
then, will you? I can fix you for the night here, all 
right. What?” 

“Of course, if it’s any help.” 

“Good. Now, look here, my son. There are two 
Committee-men I believe I can get hold of. They 
both live in Bath—Colonel Dawlish and a chap called 
Bullingdon. I rather think Ill hire the village Ford 
and bung off into Bath straight away and see them. 
Best to see ’em. Unless you'd like to lend me that 
motor-bike of yours?” 

““Have you ever ridden a motor-bike?” Gore asked 
cautiously. 

“Has your grandmother ever sucked eggs? What 
will you do, though? It will be precious dull here for 
you alone, won’t it?” 

But Gore felt sure that he could contrive to amuse 
himself for two or three hours. Possibly someone 
might roll up to give him a game. 

“Cut off, sweet child,” he said. “ But my tank’s 
nearly empty. You must, I regret to say, refill it at 
the nearest pump—at your own expense.” 

Having ascertained over the ’phone that both Colonel 
Dawlish and Mr. Bullingdon were at home and visible 
that afternoon, Scott-Keith wolfed a sandwich and 
went off with a bang in a cloud of dust, waving a fare- 
well arm of expert ease and grace. The hum of the 
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motor-cycle died away slowly in the distance as Gore 
finished a cigarette on the verandah. He raised his eyes 
towards the ridge. The solitary golfer was still up 
there, sitting on the grass just above the last tee. 
Silence fell once more upon the shimmering, quivering 
course; a silence almost oppressive. Gore went into 
the clubhouse and proceeded to lunch, in solitude but 
in tolerable content. It seemed to him very probable 
that he had at last found a job of work to suit him. 

And so—very nearly,—he had, if he had known it. 
A job of work of considerably more vivid interest 
than the secretaryship of a decaying golf-club. Before 
his eyes had been played the second act of a tragedy 
upon which his own hand was to drop the curtain. 
But of that destiny he was so little suspicious that, 
as he lunched, his sole serious concern was the chance 
of sub-letting his London flat for the remaining 
eighteen months of his lease. 


CHAPTER II 


AFTER some baddish coffee—the coffee must be im- 
proved, he decided,—and some dilatory browsing upon 
the variegated literature in the lounge, it occurred to 
him that he could while away half-an-hour or so 
usefully by making a search for the ball which Scott- 
Keith had lost in the quarry. He strolled up the slope 
to the eighteenth tee accordingly, went at leisurely 
pace along the ridge, and, reaching the ladder-head, 
descended slowly, his eyes ranging over the floor of the 
quarry in search of the ball. As, naturally, they 
strayed first in the general direction in which Scott- 
Keith had appeared to hit his shot, it was not until 
he was on the second flight of steps down that he saw, 
a very little way from the foot of the bottom ladder, 
a small white object glittering brightly in the sun- 
shine. It seemed to him extraordinary that Scott- 
Keith should have failed to see it as he returned to 
the foot of the ladder to ascend. Evidently, however, 
he had missed it. Gore went on his way downwards, 
and, reaching the ball, picked it up. It was a new 
ball, but it was not Scott-Keith’s ball. Scott-Keith 
had been playing with a Black Arrow. This was a 
Silver King, stamped with the initials C.M.L. 

It was a little disappointing, but rather amusing 
that Luttrell, who apparently took great pains to 
avoid losing balls, should have failed to find one so 
conspicuously in view of any person descending into 
the quarry by the ladders. Gore dropped his find into 
his pocket and set to work to look for Scott-Keith’s 
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He went about the job methodically and without 
haste, as there were probably at least two hours to 
fill in before Scott-Keith returned. Stationing himself 
at the point from which the Secretary had played 
that last explosive shot of his out of the thistles, he 
mapped out roughly an area within whose boundaries 
the ball might reasonably be supposed to lie. And, 
having done this, he proceeded to quarter the sus- 
pected ground systematically. 

When he had paced to and fro for perhaps twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, the thought suggested itself 
to him that the ball might either have fallen in or 
bounced into one or other of the dozen odd trucks 
which stood scattered desolately upon the rusty, weed- 
embedded rails. He visited three of these without 
result, climbing upon a wheel to obtain a view over 
the side into the rotting and grimy little vehicles. 
As he placed his foot upon a wheel of a fourth waggon 
and grasped its side to hoist himself up, one of his 
hands fell upon a patch of sticky dampness. Instinc- 
tively he removed the hand, intending to take a fresh 
hold with it. As he did so, he glanced at it, as one 
glances at accidentally dirtied fingers, and saw that 
it was smeared with what at first he took for red clay. 
But the red was so crimson a red that he examined 
his fingers more attentively. Then he raised them to 
his nostrils and sniffed. He stared at the red stain. 
There could be no doubt that it was blood, mixed 
with stone-dust. 

He hoisted himself up and looked into the little 
waggon. The wet patch on which his hand had fallen 
was of small area, high up on the inner face of the 
side. But on the floor were four larger patches, all 
still wet, though they had apparently been roughly 
wiped over and partially concealed with the dust 
which carpeted the floor-boards. Again Gore stared. 
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What the deuce had bled, in that scattered way, all 
over the floor of the waggon. What had wiped the 
bloodstains over? No feathers, no fur,—no traces 
of pads or claws in the dust. A deuced curious place 
to find bloodstains scattered about,—in an abandoned 
waggon in a disused quarry. 

His interest was aroused sufficiently to induce him 
to examine the outside of the waggon and the ground 
beside it. But no trace of calamity, four-footed or 
winged, was to be seen there. He went round to the 
other side, and saw no more bloodstains. But he did 
see, to his surprise, in a small hollow some three or 
four feet from the side of the waggon, a dampish patch 
of caking mud, the almost dried-up remains of an 
extensive rain-puddle. And in the mud, clearly im- 
printed, he saw the mark of a tyre. 

It was the track of a large tyre,—a new tyre,— 
and a tyre grooved and criss-crossed in a pattern 
strongly resembling, it at once occurred to him, the 
last tyre he had seen,—that near hind tyre of Luttrell’s 
big purple limousine upon the probability of whose 
“busting” in the sun Scott-Keith and he had specu- 
lated. Probably a tyre of the very same make,—a 
Ravelot of super-size. The print was quite sharp, 
quite recently made, obviously. He could find there 
no corresponding track of any of the supposed three 
fellow-tyres. The dried-up puddle lay at the very 
edge of a considerable area of bare, sun-baked clay, 
hard as rock. 

He raised his eyes to look westwards into the sun- 
light towards the egress from the quarry into the Delveley 
road, perhaps a hundred and fifty yardsaway. Following 
the line of the tramway rails across the uneven ground 
with his eye, he saw that. the run of the tyre-print 
pointed directly towards the opening. If a car had 
come in through the opening and gone out again it 
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had probably turned somewhere—probably somewhere 
behind the truck. He glanced backwards over his 
shoulder to look for any mark of a turning vehicle on 
the ground behind him and, as he did so, the corner 
of his eye caught the flash of some small bright object 
in the sun, high above him on the ridge, in the grass 
at the very edge of the precipitous quarry-wall. The 
tiny point of light disappeared instantly. But, staring 
upwards, he could make out a small dark blur in the 
yellow of the grass at the point to which the momen- 
tary flash had directed his attention. As he looked, 
the blur moved slowly, and disappeared. It might 
have been the top of a dark-coloured hat, or the top 
of a dark-coloured head. Gore was quite certain it 
was either,—as certain as that someone had been 
watching his own movements in the quarry through 
a field-glass. 

Upon reflection, he felt quite sure that there had 
been no one in sight on the ridge as he had strolled 
up to the eighteenth tee from the clubhouse, nor while 
he had walked along the ridge to the ladder-head. 
Whoever the furtive watcher was, he must either 
have reached the ridge after that, or must have been 
concealed in the long grass behind the tee. Well, 
he had crawled out of risk of being seen now, appar- 
ently. Gore abandoned him and resumed his scrutiny 
of the ground behind the mysterious tyre-print. 

He failed to find any track of a turning tyre, though 
he came upon several tyre-prints between the waggon 
of the mysterious stains and the opening into the road. 
Whether the car to which the tyres belonged had 
stopped beside the waggon, or whether it was a mere 
coincidence that a print had been made in a wet patch 
beside it as the car passed it, it was not possible to 
say. 

Afterwards he was unable to decide whether, even 
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vaguely, his surmise had connected the tyre-print 
beside the waggon with the unexplained bloodstains 
in it. It is certain that it seemed to him surprising 
that a car shod with such tyres should have driven 
into a deserted quarry over rough, and in places very 
rough, ground. But his speculations advanced no 
further than that for the moment. He found no more 
of those ugly red stains, nor did he find Scott-Keith’s 
ball. Presently he gave up his search and, ascending 
the ladders, saw from the ridge a solitary figure 
putting on the eighteenth green. After a moment or 
two he recognised, chiefly by his legs, the figure which 
he had seen against the sky while he had watched 
Scott-Keith’s departure on his motor-cycle. Whit- 
wick or Whitewell, Scott-Keith had said his name 
was. Gore wondered a little if it had been Mr. White- 
wick or Whitewell who had been watching him through 
field-glasses. Probably. Probably he had brought up 
his glasses to survey the extensive panorama visible 
from the ridge, and, seeing someone poking about 
down in the quarry, had turned the glasses on him 
out of idle curiosity. Odd that he should have crawled 
out of sight that way, though. Felt uncomfortable, 
probably, at being spotted. 

Gore strolled down to the green, watching the 
putter’s operations as he went. There was still, prob- 
ably, an hour and a half to beguile, time for nine 
holes. But Mr. Whitewick or Whitewell’s putting 
was too execrable—the insane putting of the beginner. 
Gore decided upon a friendly ‘‘ Good afternoon,” instead 
of an invitation to play. 

The putter straightened himself,—a strongly-built 
young man of perhaps eight- or nine-and-twenty, with 
a pair of markedly bowed legs, the upper halves of 
which were clothed in khaki riding-breeches; the 
lower, in stockings of a whitey blue. He was a rather 
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sullen-looking person, with a great deal of hard jaw, 
and he stared at Gore in silence for a moment or two, 
as if in resentment of being addressed by a stranger. 
Gore noted that his hat was of dark-coloured tweed, 
that his hair was black, and that one pocket of his 
rough sports jacket bulged fatly. The bulge might, 
of course, have been caused by golf-balls, but Gore 
rather thought not. 

“ Afternoon,” said the putter, at length. ‘“ Hot, 
isn’t it? Been admiring the view from the top. Pretty 
fine, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” smiled Gore. ‘‘ Makes one wish one had 
glasses along.” 

The putter stared even harder at that. 

“Yes,” he said finally. ‘I often take a pair of 
glasses up there.” 

“ Rather hazy to-day,” said Gore agreeably. ‘‘ But 
with glasses one always has a chance of discovering 
something of interest.” 

The putter continued to stare. 

“ That’s right,” he said. ‘As a matter of fact, 
I’m thinking of going up there now, to have a look 
round. You get pretty sick of practising putting. 
Afternoon.” 

He picked up his balls and pocketed them, and 
with a nod and a final stare strolled off up the slope, 
his putter under his arm. 

‘“Now, I wonder,” reflected Gore, as he went on 
his way towards the clubhouse, ‘‘ what part of the 
view from the top Mr. Whitewick or Whitewell takes 
such an interest in. At all events, he’s going back 
to have another look at it, that’s pretty certain. Also, 
it’s pretty certain he guesses I spotted him squinting 
down at me. I don’t know that I care about Mr. 
What’s-his-name much. A grim-looking bird. Sort 
of hungry, smouldering look in his eyes.” 
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He seated himself in the shade of the verandah, 
lighted a pipe, and, as there was nothing else in par- 
ticular to look at, kept an eye on the figure up on the 
ridge. For a considerable time it stood ostentatiously 
in view against the sky-line. Then it began to move 
northwards along the ridge slowly. 

“Going down, I bet,” decided Gore. 

His surmise proved correct. The solitary figure 
disappeared presently abruptly, and, though Gore 
waited an hour and a quarter on the verandah for 
Scott-Keith, did not reappear within that time. 

Scott-Keith returned at length, dusty but cheerful. 
Neither Colonel Dawlish nor Mr. Bullindon had any 
objection to his leaving for Pensfold at the end of the 
week, provided he could produce a substitute and 
provided that he could obtain Sir Eustace Powlett’s 
written consent. Only the President of the club, they 
had both stipulated, could sanction such an unusual 
step. But both had felt sure that Sir Eustace would 
raise no objection, since a substitute was already avail- 
able to take over the secretarial duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

All this seemed to promise well. When two more 
gin-and-gingers had been consumed enthusiastically 
and tea ordered for five o’clock, the antagonists went 
forth to renew the fray of the morning. They played 
the first nine holes this time, and ended all square. 
On the ninth green, as he replaced the flag, after the 
last momentous putt, Gore remembered the putter 
with the aquiline legs. 

“Who is that chap Whitewick or Whitewell? An 
artist, did you say?” 

“Whitewell is his name. Yes, I believe he’s an 
artist, or something of that sort. I really don’t know 
him. He’s just a casual visitor here.” 

“ Staying at the village pub, you said? Long?” 
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“ About a week or so. Why?” 

“Just wanted to know. Ever seen him admiring 
the view from the top through field-glasses?” 

Scott-Keith raised his eyebrows. 

“No. Why this interest in Mr. Whitewell?” 

“* Just wanted to know. Seems a rather surly bloke.”’ 

“Queer bird. He’s always by himself,—except 
when the Vicar takes compassion on him and gives 
him a game.” 

As they recovered Gore’s coat from the beech-branch 
and moved towards tea, Gore narrated his adventures 
in the quarry. Of the bloodstains in the waggon Scott- 
Keith was frankly incredulous. 

“ Paint,” he snorted. ‘Or rust. Probably rust.” 

But the tyre-tracks amused him immensely, especi- 
ally since Gore had found Luttrell’s ball cocked up in 
full view of anyone with eyes in his head. 

“You bet the beggar drove his car round into the 
quarry along the Delveley road when he left here,— 
to have another look for his ball. What else would bring 
a car there? No car ever goes in there. Nothing ever 
goes in there. Why should it? It was Luttrell’s bus, 
ali right. What fun. Two-and-a-tanner gone west. 
He won't sleep for a week.” 

And it must be recorded with regret that he buried 
the ball stamped C.M.L. very carefully in a very deep 
and perpendicular rabbit-hole, and that Gore was an 
accessory before and after the fact to that deplorable 
crime. 


CHAPTER III 


As they sat at tea, a tall black figure with a gaunt, 
clever, ugly face in which were set a pair of the most 
magnificent grey eyes Gore had ever seen, entered 
the lounge. 

“Afternoon, Vicar,” said the Secretary. “ About 
to seek a little relaxation from your arduous duties?” 

The Vicar showed his big white teeth while he took 
friendly stock of Gore. 

“Major Scott-Keith never loses an opportunity of 
making that little joke,” he explained. “ You may 
not be aware that my flock disapproves of me so 
violently that not one of them has entered the church 
for nearly two years.’ 

“Gives you more time for golf, doesn’t it?” Gore 
smiled. 

“ By the way, your friend Whitewell was on the 
links this morning,” said the Secretary. ‘‘ What sort 
of a chap is he?” 

The Vicar stalked over to the tea-table, bent his 
six-feet-two over the comestibles in turn, selected a 
little pink-and-yellow cake after profound deliberation, 
and proceeded to nibble it with immense enjoyment, 
pausing between each nibble to inspect his progress 
with solemnity. 

“ Whitewell ? Excellent fellow. Excellent fellow. 
Only man I’ve ever known who can play eighteen 
holes without opening his mouth. Delightful chap. 
Delightful. Most restful. Now that’s what I call 
a jolly cake. Please forgive my ravenous appetite,— 
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I have just completed. a week’s fast. Where does 
your steward get his cakes from, Major? I never 
can eat the horrible things my housekeeper buys in 
the village. Hullo—there’s Whitewell up there. Must 
catch him. Must beat him to-day. He has beaten 
me twice running, and yesterday he actually offered 
me a stroke. Offered it. Audacious.” 

He hastened out of the lounge, and presently they 
heard him call and stride up the slope towards the 
figure which was descending slowly from the ridge to 
meet him. 

“Our friend Whitewell does seem to find the view 
interesting this afternoon,” said Scott-Keith. ‘ He 
has been up there all day, or most of it, hasn’t he? 
Wonder what the deuce he’s up to.” 

“A week’s fast’—Gore mused. ‘Was your Vicar 
serious?” 

“Oh, yes—fasting is one of his little fads. I believe 
he has fasted fourteen days on end. A week’s nothing 
to him.” 

“What’s his trouble with his flock?” Gore 
asked. 

“Oh, the usual trouble, when a new Vicar replaces 
an old one. They got their ruffs up in the village 
from the start over Lamont’s candles and incense 
and vestments and fasting and confessional boxes. 
Especially the confessional boxes, I believe. I’ve 
never seen ’em—but I believe he erected two of ’em 
in the church about eighteen months ago. That put 
the tin hat on things for Marshfont. The village has 
boycotted him for the last year and a half. Most of 
the shops refuse even to sell him or his poor old house- 
keeper bread and soap and repair-outfits for his bicycle 
and necessary things like that. But he won’t give in 
to them. Carries on,—rings his bell, holds his services, 
and togs himself up in his robes as if he was drawing 
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full houses. Pity. He’s a sensible, decent chap every 
other way. Funny how they go right off the track, 
these parsons, once they start taking their job really 
seriously.” — 

The Secretary stood at a window jingling his money 
meditatively until he had seen the Vicar, his invitation 
to play apparently declined, go off down the course 
alone, playing off his right leg with an iron savagely. 
Whitewell’s interest in the view had evidently now 
evaporated, for he went off along the drive towards 
the village. The steward, bored to tearfulness, removed 
the tea-things. And Gore adjourned to the Secretarial 
sanctum to receive a provisional instruction in the 
duties which it seemed tolerably certain would be his,— 
at all events temporarily. 

At half-past six Scott-Keith rang up Longwood 
House again. Sir Eustace Powlett had just returned 
from London and, after a little delay, came to the 
‘phone in person. He insisted upon Scott-Keith’s 
bringing his friend over to dine, and when Gore pro- 
tested that he could not dine in plus-fours, said that, 
if necessary, he must dine in bathing-drawers. He 
was alone, he said, and expected them to be punctual. 

So the two men stifled their misgivings and at half- 
past seven arrived at Longwood, Scott-Keith on the 
carrier of Gore’s motor-cycle and wearing, as a stipulated 
concession, the garments which he had worn all day. 

To their relief, their host greeted them in garments 
as unconventional as their own. 

** Well, Mr. Secretary?” he asked bluntly, as soon 
as Gore had been introduced. ‘‘ What the devil’s 
the matter now? Club-house burnt down? Or 
water-supply dried up?” 

He was not merely a very handsome man but a very 
striking-looking one, with features in which the olive- 
toned, curiously foreign regularity of the Powlett 
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family face was markedly reproduced. So faithfully 
so, that a portrait of his great-grandfather beneath 
which he sat at dinner might have been his own. His 
manner was peremptory and sardonic, with a tendency 
towards expletives. But he had, when he chose, the 
most charming of smiles to atone for an imperiousness 
which advancing age had, no doubt, accentuated. He 
extracted from Scott-Keith the purpose of his telephone 
call in a few curt questions, and at once refused 
point-blank to assist him in his project in any way 
whatever. 

“Infernal cheek on your part, Mr. Secretary. 
That’s what it is,” he said angrily. ‘‘ Most infernal 
cheek. If you leave a day before a full Committee 
meeting gives you permission, I'll move that your 
salary be stopped from this very date. Don’t be an 
ass, Scott-Keith. You’ve got a damn comfortable 
billet here. Pensfold Heath is a little one-horse hole 
of a place.—Don’t be a fool. Stay where you are. 
I won’t hear another word about it.” 

He turned to Gore. 

“One of the rats who think the ship is sinking——” 

“Well, so it is,” said Scott-Keith stoutly, his chin 
well in evidence. ‘I’ve got to look out for Number 
One, Sir Eustace.” 

“Don’t argue with me, Mr. Secretary. I’ve given 
you my answer. The matter, so far as I’m concerned, 
is definitely closed. But I’ll tell you what I will do. 
I’li propose an increase of fifty pounds in your salary 
at the next Committee meeting. You're worth it. 
You're a respectable, intelligent, clean-looking fellow— 
and you keep your greens well. Though there’s a 
patch of star-weed on the third. I saw it there last 
week.” 

“It isn’t there now,” said Scott-Keith. ‘And if you 
gave me another two hundred a year, I shouldn’t stay 
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here. However, Colonel Gore here, I have no doubt, 
will be pleased to take on my job and that extra fifty 
you mentioned.” 

Sir Eustace’s thin, beautifully cut lips twisted sar- 
donically. 

“Oh. That’s the little game, is it, Mr. Secretary? 
You want to ram a pal down our throats, do you? 
Gore—Gore—I knew a man called Gore in the 
Hundred-and-seventh. Went out in the old ‘Himalaya’ 
with him in April, 1872. Captain, I think, then. Any 
connection of yours?” 

“My father, probably,” replied Gore. ‘‘ He went 
out to India just about that time, I believe—with 
the second Avonshires.” 

“Commanded the first battalion afterwards, didn’t 
he? I always remembered him, because he had the 
bunk next mine and he put me to bed one afternoon 
in the Bay. I and my batman were too seasick to get 
my boots off. I was always an atrocious sailor, but 
that night—— So you’re his son, are you? And 
your pal Scott-Keith wants to run you into his job. 
And you’ve come here to try to square me. Well— 
you can’t. There’s the gong, thank God. Come along. 
That precious nephew of mine been playing any golf 
lately, Mr. Secretary?” 

“ He was playing with Robert Powlett this morning,”’ 
replied Scott-Keith, as the three men went across the 
wainscoted hall to the long, candle-lighted dining- 
room (Sir Eustace allowed no other illumination in 
that room). ‘They only did nine holes. Luttrell 
got a wire, and they had to go away in a hurry.” 

“Oh,” said Sir Eustace. ‘Then Robert Powlett 
is still staying at Raynham. I thought he was to 
leave yesterday.” 

“I believe he left to-day, Sir Eustace. Luttrell 
asked to have a message telephoned from the Club to 
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say that he was going up to London by the 8.30 from 
Maybury with Powlett.”’ 

“Good riddance,”’ said Sir Eustace curtly. ‘I’m 
always glad to hear that any of my relatives has 
increased the distance between him or her and myself. 
Except my niece. I can stand her—for about half-an- 
hour at a time. You haven’t met my niece Mrs. Lut- 
trell, Colonel Gore, have you? Mad as a hatter like 
the rest of us, but not quite so bad.” 

As Gore murmured a polite regret that he had not 
yet had this pleasure, the soup made its appearance, 
and Sir Eustace fell upon his plate ravenously. Until 
the end of dinner he spoke in monosyllables only, 
leaving his guests to devise such conversation as 
seemed to them fit. 

“Don’t believe in talking while I’m eating,’ he 
explained. ‘‘ Makes me swallow too much air with 
my food. Your mother alive still, Gore?” 

*“No, Sir Eustace. She died in 1909.” 

“Oh. Pity. Pity. Prettiest woman in India in 
her time, they said she was. I saw her once at 
Delhi—— That was before she married your father. 
I knew her father slightly. 12th Lancers. He was a 
good chap. You needn’t be afraid of that port, Scott- 
Keith. Goon. Keep talking. I don’t mind, so long 
as you don’t expect me to listen while I’m eating.” 

But, his cigar alight, he became presently more 
sociable, and returned with vehemence to the unsatis- 
factoriness of his relatives en masse,—a point on which 
he happened at the moment to be somewhat embarrass- 
ingly sore. He had received from his brother, Herbert 
Powlett, late on the preceding afternoon a wire asking 
him to go up to London that morning and lunch with 
him at the Junior Conservative, as he had a matter of 
urgent family business to discuss. 


“ T knew, of course, what the urgent family business 
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was—and a damned unpleasant bit of business it is, 
too. That confounded blackguard of a nephew of 
mine—— However, it wouldn’t interest you. But 
when I got to my brother’s club, I found a message 
saying that at the last moment he couldn’t get there 
until four o’clock in the afternoon. Well, I filled in 
the time as well as I could—I’m a countryman, I hate 
London. Stinking, dirty, noisy place. Half an hour 
of it gives me a splitting headache. At four o’clock 
I went back to the Club, and found another message 
from my dear brother saying he couldn’t manage to 
see me that day, as he was so distressed by the matter 
we had to discuss that he was quite incapable of dis- 
cussing it. Of course I drove to Caroline Gate—he 
lives there—one of the few symptoms of intelligence 
he has exhibited in his life has been to remain a 
bachelor. But his man refused to let me in. Said he 
had taken three aspirins and was asleep. Did you 
ever hear such damn nonsense in your life? So I had 
my journey for nothing, and back I came like the 
fool I was to go.” 

He turned to glare at the servant who had 
entered. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Mrs. Lionel Powlett and Mrs. Luttrell have walked 
over from Raynham, sir. They’re in the drawing- 
room.” 

Scott-Keith and Gore exchanged glances of dismay, 
and the Secretary plunged desperately into excuses for 
an immediate departure. But Sir Eustace would not 
hear of it, and so, perforce, they followed him to the 
drawing-room, stifling the words which their tongues 
desired passionately to utter. But the two ladies 
who received them there graciously evinced no surprise 
at their appearance. As a matter of fact, Gore dis- 
covered later, Sir Eustace, despite his millions, seldom 
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dressed for the evening, and very frequently dined in 
a dressing-gown. 

Mrs. Luttrell, Gore decided upon a little discreet 
inspection, was an extremely handsome, extremely 
spoilt, extremely restless-souled young woman of thirty, 
or perhaps a year or two more. Her lithe, sinuous 
figure was attired in an ultra-smart frock, which re- 
vealed more of it than, personally, he had any wish 
to see, being in some little respects of that sort a hope- 
lessly old-fashioned individual. She was elaborately 
and quite unnecessarily made-up, too,—eyebrows, 
eyelashes, and lips stood out defiantly from the usual 
foundation war-paint of modern fashion. Her teeth, — 
lovely little teeth,—perfect in their pearly regularity, — 
became in the end her most noticeable feature. Even 
in repose she contrived to display them lavishly. For 
the rest, she was obviously an extremely intelligent 
girl, had done everything, been everywhere, had a 
keen sense of humour and a good deal of her uncle’s 
talent for cynical phrase. Most women—even of 
thirty, —still found Wick Gore interesting, and Mrs. 
Luttrell took possession of him the moment he entered 
the room. Without ceremony she questioned him as 
to the reasons for his presence in her uncle’s house, 
and, learning that his desire was to obtain the secre- 
taryship of the Golf Club, undertook on the spot to 
persuade Sir Eustace to revise his before-dinner 
decision. 

“IT can twist Uncle Eustace round my little finger,” 
she declared. ‘‘ Any woman can twist any male 
Powlett round her little finger. They can’t help them- 
selves,—even if the woman happens to be a niece. 
I'll have a little talk with Uncle Eustace before we go. 
So Major Scott-Keith is an old friend of yours. How 
funny. I should have thought he would have bored 
you to extinction. He’s such a stodgy little man.” 
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“Birds of a feather, I fear.’”’ Gore smiled. “I’m 
quite a stodgy sort of person myself.” 

“Not with those eyes,” said Mrs. Luttrell, giving 
him the full benefit of her own. ‘‘ You have quite the 
most amusing eyes. Quite enterprising eyes.” 

That remark, or others very like it, Colonel Gore 
had heard fairly often. But since this very direct 
young woman was possibly to do him useful service 
with her uncle, he made an excellent attempt at ap- 
pearing to find it extraordinarily original and interest- 
ing. But he was rather unprepared for Mrs. Luttrell’s 
next remark. 

“There’s a perfectly heavenly moon to-night,’”’ she 
said, rising to look through a high window at a land- 
scape bathed in silvery light. ‘ Look here—why 
shouldn’t we have a foursome—Yes. Do let us. You 
and I will take on Major Scott-Keith and Marion. 
Marion, we’re going to play a foursome by moonlight. 
Are you game, Major Scott-Keith?” 

“My dear Sylvia *’ remonstrated Mrs. Lionel 
Powlett. “ What an idea. Are you aware that it is 
very nearly ten o'clock?” 

The speaker, accustomed evidently to her step- 
daughter’s caprices, raised her delicate eyebrows, and 
with a smile turned to resume her conversation with 
Sir Eustace and Scott-Keith. Sir Eustace’s brother 
Lionel, the nearest to him in point of age of three 
brothers, had evidently been a great deal older than 
his second wife. She was a slight, graceful woman of 
perhaps thirty-five, perhaps forty, with one of those 
delicate, fragile profiles which always suggested to 
Gore the eighteenth century and powdered hair and 
patches and a stately life that moved to the music of 
a minuet. In sharp and delightful contrast with her 
step-daughter’s elaborate bedizenment, the faintly- 
flushed ivory of her skin was innocent of even the 
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faintest suspicion of powder. Her long, tranquil water- 
grey eyes, very wide apart, surveyed the world with a 
curious amused perplexity, as if, considered from 
some unassailable standpoint of her own, she found 
its ways and its doings mildly surprising, mildly funny, 
utterly unrelated to herself. Her manner was the 
manner of an accomplished woman of the world. But 
Gore saw that even as she smiled at her brother-in- 
law’s cynicisms, or Scott-Keith’s amiabilities, her eyes 
strayed, rested on a little Sevres clock on a table near 
her, lost themselves. Once or twice he found them 
fixed upon himself meditatively and, seeing her face 
thus in full view, reflected that she would make a 
most remarkably handsome old woman. 

Her step-daughter addressed her variously as 
“Marion,” ‘‘ Old Thing,’ and ‘‘ My Sweetest Child” 
with precisely the deference of one sister to another. 
The two were evidently—despite the difficulty of 
their relationship,—the best of friends. 

“Nonsense,” said Sir Eustace curtly. ‘“‘Go home 
and go to bed. I’m going to mine. So I hear that 
precious husband of yours went up to London with 
Robert Powlett this evening.’ 

Mrs. Luttrell shrugged her shoulders. 

“Did he? I hadn’t heard.” She turned to Gore. 
“When one has made up one’s mind to get rid of 
one’s husband permanently, one gives up troubling 
oneself about his whereabouts meanwhile. You don’t 
know my husband at ail, do you? He’s quite a 
dreadful person. I’ve decided at last that I really 
must get rid of him.” 

“Ought to have done it long ago,” said Sir Eustace. 
“ But I think we may spare our guests these domestic 
details. Mr. Secretary here looks quite shocked. Now, 
my dear Marion, I’m very tired. I’ve had a journey 
to London to-day and back for nothing. Take this 
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young woman home to bed, and let me get off to mine. 
By the way, my dear brother Lorimer’s coming over 
to you one day this week, isn’t he? At least so I 
gathered from a very cryptic communication I had 
from him yesterday morning.’’ 

Sir Eustace included Gore in the conversation with 
a twist of his lips. 

“Ever met my brother Lorimer, Gore? He’s the 
Bishop of Stourbury. Don’t suppose bishops and 
things of that sort are much in your line. Infernal 
humbugs, the whole pack of ’em. And my Right 
Reverend brother Lorimer’s one of the most arrant 
humbugs of the lot. All gaiters and gas and gush.” 

“ My dear Eustace——”’ Mrs. Lionel Powlett’s gentle 
smile remonstrated. ‘We can’t all afford such a 
magnificent candour of soul as yours.” 

‘““The most deplorable variety of humbug,” said 
Sylvia Luttrell, with a twist of the lips as bitter as 
her uncle’s, “is the kind that humbugs no one but 
himself.” 

Sir Eustace bowed mockingly in acknowledgment of 
this thrust. ‘‘ You flatter me, my dear niece. I am 
sixty-three years of age, but I cannot recall one single 
occasion upon which I have succeeded in deceiving 
myself for ten seconds. What’s Lorimer coming over 
for? Poking his big nose into your little matrimonial 
difficulties again, I suppose?” 

“Well,” said his niece with a shrug, “ at all events 
he does pretend to take some little interest in his own 
flesh-and-blood. However, as a matter of fact, he’s 
coming over to have a talk with the Vicar.” 

“What? Going to make poor Lamont burn those 
confession-boxes of his after all? Heard about our 
Vicar and his confessionals, Gore? The one excitement 
Marshfont has known for four hundred years,” 

“T have heard something,’ smiled Gore, who had 
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been hearing a good deal about the Vicar from Mrs. 
Luttrell within the preceding ten minutes—though 
her enthusiasm for his confessionals had appeared 
subordinate to that which his excavations amongst the 
ruins of the old Cistercian Abbey in her own park had 
aroused. She interrupted him now without ceremony. 

“Well, then, don’t go to Uncle Eustace for further 
enlightenment. Uncle Eustace, you may as well know, 
poses as believing neither in God, Man, The Devil, nor 
Woman. I put them in his order for them.” 

“You have forgotten the last and most violent of 
my disbeliefs, my dear Sylvia. I have no use for priests. 
I have no use for middlemen of any kind. I sell my 
milk direct from cow to consumer. I shall buy my 
wings and harp direct from the Almighty.” 

Sylvia Luttrell’s long eyes narrowed, and her head 
went back with an odd, snakelike little movement of 
her slim neck. 

“Mr. Lamont is at all events big enough and human 
enough to believe in something, and courageous enough 
to stick to what he believes in.” 

“A good living without a congregation to bother 
him,” retorted Sir Eustace. ‘‘Or two stained-oak 
confessionals. How splendid to believe in a confes- 
sional,—stained-oak, red-curtains, and brass-rods. And 
how magnificent to have two, and stick to them, when 
your entire congregation hates them like poison. Well, 
my dear Sylvia, I hope you will be able to convince 
your Uncle Lorimer of the value of a Vicar with such 
high and useful ideals. Otherwise I rather fancy your 
admired Mr. Lamont is extremely likely to get—in 
vulgar conciseness—the push from Marshfont. What 
day does Lorimer come, Marion? To-morrow, isn’t 
itt.” 

“The day after,” replied Mrs. Lionel Powlett. 

“TI think not,” said Sir Eustace, who appeared in a 
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mood of determined contradiction. ‘‘I understood 
from his letter he was coming over to-morrow.” 

“No. Sylvia is going to Stourbury to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Sylvia is going to Stourbury to-morrow. To 
try to square my Lord Bishop before he starts out on 
the warpath. Tut-tut, my dear Sylvia. How indis- 
creet—— And how extremely annoyed your big, 
human Vicar would be if he knew.” 

It was very evident that Sylvia Luttrell not only 
possessed a temper, but was likely to produce it with- 
out hesitation. Her eyes as they took leave of her 
uncle’s face were witheringly furious. 

“T’m going over to Stourbury to keep Aunt Margaret 
company while Uncle Lorimer is away. He is going 
on to Frippenham from here, and after that to 
London.” 

She turned her back upon Sir Eustace, and a sudden 
vivid smile upon Gore. 

“Will you and Major Scott-Keith walk across to 
Raynham with us,—since my uncle seems determined 
to get rid of us?” 

“With pleasure,’’ Gore said. But Sir Eustace had 
other views. 

“Colonel Gore is going to stay here with me for 
half-and-hour. I want to have a talk with him. 
And the sooner you get off towards your beds, the sooner 
I can do what I want to do. Scott-Keith will see you 
over to Raynham safely. What do you want an escort 
for? To keep off the mosquitoes?” 

“That short cut through the wood is rather dreary 
at night,” Marion Powlett said, after a momentary 
hesitation, ‘“‘and Sylvia has been rather worried by 
a man—an odd-looking man, who has been following 
her about for the past few days.” 

The rather forcedly humorous tone which had 
distinguished Sir Eustace’s remarks since the appearance 
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of the two ladies deserted them abruptly. He stared 
at his sister-in-law, frowning. 

“Following her about?” he repeated, after a pause. 
“Who? What man?” 

‘““We have no idea who he is,” replied his niece. 
“Except that we believe he’s staying somewhere in 
the village. He’s a funny-looking creature in riding- 
breeches with bandy legs. Dark—rather burly. He 
wears a sort of golfing jacket. And one day he was 
carrying a bag of clubs.” 

Gore and Scott-Keith exchanged a glance. 

“I believe I can tell you who the gentleman is,” 
said the latter. ‘‘ He’s a chap called Whitewell—an 
artist, I think,—who has been staying at the White 
Lion for the last week or so.” 

“‘ Whitewell?” said Sir Eustace. “How do you 
know his name is Whitewell? Who told you his name 
wes Whitewell?” 

And when Scott-Keith had given his small stock 
of information as to the owner of the bandy legs, Sir 
Eustace turned to question his niece peremptorily. 

“Following you about? What do you mean by 
following you about?” 

Mrs. Luttrell explained that the bow-legged man 
had not so much followed her about as happened to 
be on the road near her lodge-gates whenever she left 
Raynham. The man did nothing, said nothing, stared 
at her. Glared at her—positively glared. Quite a 
murderous sort of glare. 

‘T can’t understand why he should,” she declared. 
“But he does. But I’m perfectly certain I never saw 
the creature before in my life—at least I’m nearly 
perfectly certain.” 

“Nearly perfectly certain?” Sir Eustace repeated. 

““ Well—sometimes I think I have seen his face 
somewhere before. Possibly in a nightmare.” 
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“Tt really isn’t a laughing matter,” Mrs. Lionel 
Powlett assured her brother-in-law, with a note of 
anxiety in her quiet, calm voice. “It isn’t simply 
imagination on Sylvia’s part. The man has been watch- 
ing her,—waiting for her along the road,—at least once 
every day—for the past week. He was waiting along 
the road this evening. We saw him as we went down 
the avenue. So we decided to come through the 
woods, though we both hate woods after dark. I 
really have begun to feel quite nervous about him. 
He’s such an unpleasant-looking young man,—with 
such an unpleasant expression. It’s most un- 
comfortable, Eustace. I suppose there is nothing 
one could do,—I mean to stop his hanging about 
Sylvia’s lodge-gates—is there?” 

Sir Eustace, however, offered no suggestion. After 
a few further moments of frowning contemplation of 
his niece’s profile, he held out his hand abruptly to 
his sister-in-law. 

“ Well, good-night, Marion. Scott-Keith will see 
you home. You don’t mind, Major, do you? No? 
Good-night, Sylvia. Hope you'll get round your Uncle 
Lorimer all right. Your big, human Vicar is a big 
human bit of a humbug, but he’s an amusing one. 
I hope they won’t banish him to Stepney or Stafford- 
shire. We might get something worse. Good-night. 
I'll go across to Raynham and see Lorimer the day 
he comes over. Five minutes will be quite enough 
for both of us. Come along to the library, Gore. I 
always end my day there.” 

When Gore had exchanged good-nights with the 
departing ladies and had arranged with Scott-Keith 
an elaborate scheme by which he might, without 
disturbing the steward from his slumbers, obtain 
admission to the clubhouse if he happened to reach 
it on his motor-cycle before the Secretary reached it 
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on foot from Raynham Court, he followed his host 
to the library, accepted a whisky and soda and a 
cigar—both very large and very excellent,—and 
awaited with mild curiosity the disclosure of the matter 
which Sir Eustace desired to discuss with him. Sir 
Eustace made no trial of his patience. Half-way 
through the action of letting himself down into an 
immense easy chair, in which he had just said he 
intended to commit suicide when he felt quite tired of 
things, he asked curtly. 

“Why do you want a job?” 

“ Principally,” Gore replied concisely, ‘‘ because I 
want some more money. Also I want to have some- 
thing to do.” 

“Why did you leave the Service?” 

Gore explained that after twenty years of soldiering, 
including four and a-half years of the greatest of wars, 
he had wearied a little of the glory of arms, had jumped 
at an invitation to form one of an exploratory 
expedition to Central Africa, and had sent in his papers. 

“How long were you in Africa?” 

“ About four years.” 

“ What doing?” 

“ Making a film, chiefly, and writing up the record 
of the expedition’s adventures in book form.” 

““ What have you been doing since?” 

“Chiefly, exceeding my income.” 

“Umph. I won’t agree to Scott-Keith’s running 
off, as he wants to do. That’s final. But I suppose 
you're fit to take on his post, are you,—as soon as 
there’s a vacancy in a regular way?” 

“TI also suppose so,” Gore agreed pleasantly. 

“Anything you think you’d sooner do—and do 
better? Know anything about estate work?” 

“No. Not from the inside.” 

“Think you could pick it up? Think you'd like 
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to pick it up? It would be work, mind—hard, steady 
work. Not a gentlemanly imitation of it, like a golf- 
club secretaryship,—swopping balls and drinks and 


yarns.” 
“T don’t look it, but I am moderately intelligent.” 
Gore smiled. ‘“ Also reasonably industrious, and 


habitually ungentlemanly. If there is anything nice 
to be picked up, I should love to try. Provided, of 
course, it’s worth my while.” 

Sir Eustace swallowed some of his own whisky 
thoughtfully. 

“What’s worth your while? A small house— 
subsistence allowances—use of a small car—use of a 
cob,—a servant—and five hundred a year—that worth 
your while?” 

“Who has it to give?” Gore asked. : 

“I have. That’s why you're sitting in that chair 
at this hour. My agent—Lascelles—has two 
assistants. But he wants a third. It’s a biggish 
job. I like the look of you—and I owe your father 
something. Are you married?” 

‘Noy! 

“ Thinking of it?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Good. Where are you staying to-night?” 

“With Scott-Keith.” 

“Good. Meet me at half-past nine to-morrow 
morning at the Estate Office in Marshfont. We'll 
go into things with Lascelles. He has a pug nose. 
Don’t look at it more than you can help. He’s sensitive 
about it. But he’s a first-rate chap. No—don’t 
thank me—yet. If you’re no use to me, I’ll sack 
you in three months.” 

“Very well,” Gore said affably. “I'll postpone 
My gratitude for three months. You won’t sack 
me,” 
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Sir Eustace smiled his charming smile. And then 
Gore, who had been watching the handsome, sardonic 
face of the elder man with an interest natural enough 
under the circumstances, saw its smile fade and 
harden to a sudden vigilant intentness. In a moment 
he realised that his host had not invited him to remain 
behind Scott-Keith merely to offer him a better job. 

“You made a remark during dinner to Scott-Keith,” 
said Sir Eustace, “‘ about this fellow Whitewell who 
appears to have been playing undue attention to my 
niece, Mrs. Luttrell. I was busy with my fish at the 
time, but I heard it. What you said, as well as I 
remember, was this: “I wonder if Mr. Whitewell 
is still up on the ridge with his field-glasses.” 

“Ves,” said Gore. ‘‘ Whitewell spent quite a long 
time on the links this afternoon,—up on that ridge 
by the quarries.’ 

“While my niece’s husband and Powlett were on 
the links?” 

“He was up there while they were playing the last 
hole. He came on behind them—I don’t know from 
where—along the ridge. He stayed up there after 
they had gone away—a long time—until about half- 
past five.” 

‘“ What was he doing?” 

“ Don’t know, exactly. He had field-glasses along.” 

“ Field-glasses? What was he looking at? Did 
you see him watching Luttrell and Powlett through 
his glasses?”’ 

“No. I saw him watching me, though.” 

i Yost?” 

‘“‘Scott-Keith went into Bath at lunch-time, so 
after lunch I went down the ladders into the quarry 
to look for a ball he had lost while we were playing 
this morning. While I was looking for it, I’m pretty 
sure Whitewell was watching me. He cleared away 
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off the ridge before I got up, and pretended to be 
putting on the last green. But he went back up there 
again and stayed there. We saw him coming down 
from the ridge, as I say, about half-past five.” 

“If he went back to the ridge, then, he wasn’t 
watching you.” 

“He watched me while I was down in the quarry. 
I think because he was puzzled to know what I was 
doing down there.” 

“Why puzzled?” demanded Sir Eustace sharply. 
“He must have known at once that you were looking 
for a lost ball. No one ever goes down there except 
to do that.” 

Gore did not reply for a moment. He had no desire 
to make himself ridiculous in the eyes of this very 
matter-of-fact benefactor whom Fate had bestowed 
upon him. Very probably Sir Eustace would laugh 
at his mysterious bloodstains and tyre-tracks, and 
conclude that he was a silly ass prone to making 
mountains out of molehills. On the other hand it was 
perfectly clear that for some reason Sir Eustace was 
very strongly interested in Whitewell and his move- 
ments on the links that day. No doubt that reason 
might possibly be a desire to find out anything that 
could be found out about an individual who had been 
annoying his niece. But on the whole Gore was in- 
clined to believe that some stronger motive lay behind 
his host’s curiosity. He was inclined to believe— 
just why he would have found it difficult to define 
to himself—that Mrs. Luttrell’s complaint had puzzled 
Sir Eustace rather than surprised him. And _ his 
host’s questions with reference to Luttrell and Powlett 
seemed to indicate that Whitewell’s unwelcome 
attentions had been directing themselves towards 
other members of Sir Eustace’s family than his niece. 
He decided finally to tell his host more exactly how 
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he himself had been engaged at the moment when 
he had first become aware of the watcher hidden in 
the grass at the edge of the ridge. 

Sir Eustace listened a little impatiently to the 
account of the bloodstains in the track and the tyre- 
marks beside it and elsewhere in the quarry. Neither 
phenomenon appeared to interest him or to explain 
Whitewell’s long vigil of the afternoon. He, too, 
thought it very probable that after leaving the club 
Luttrell had driven round by the Delveley road to 
the quarry to make a further search for his ball, and 
seemed inclined to believe that the watcher on the 
ridge had at all events witnessed this proceeding— 
as he could, commanding a view of the Delveley road 
from that height,—though no explanation of his re- 
maining on the ridge with his glasses for a full four 
hours afterwards seemed forthcoming. As to the 
bloodstains,—if they were bloodstains,—these might 
be explained quite simply and obviously by sup- 
posing that some of the small boys from the village 
had been playing down in the quarry, and that one of 
them had damaged himself climbing into the truck. 
Gore began to regret that he had been so communi- 
cative. 

Sir Eustace was silent then for some moments and 
appeared to weigh his next words with deliberation. 

“ The fact of the matter is,” he said slowly, “that 
I am—well, not uneasy, exactly,—but rather worried 
about this fellow Whitewell. This day week, as I 
was driving through Marshfont, I saw him standing 
in the porch of the White Lion, and the moment I 
saw his face it flashed into my mind that I had seen 
it before—under, I regret to say, extremely unpleasant 
circumstances. I felt so convinced of it that when 
I was coming back through the village with Lascelles, 
I stopped at the Lion to ask Turleyman, the 
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proprietor, who the bowlegged chap in riding-breeches 
was. Turleyman said his name was Whitewell, that 
he was an artist, and that he had been staying there 
for some days. Well—I didn’t believe some of that. 
And I don’t believe it now. I’ve seen the chap twice 
in the village during the past week, and I’m pretty 
certain that he’s a man named Henry Watters, who 
was tried at the Central Criminal Court in the June of 
1923 for the murder of my brother Lionel and 
convicted. I suppose you know that my brother 
Lionel was murdered in an empty house in Highgate 
two years ago. If you don’t, he was.” 

The tone in which he produced this disconcerting 
piece of family history for the information of a guest 
whom he had met for the first time but a couple of 
hours before, was perfectly detached, without the 
least shade of emotion of any kind. Nor, evidently, 
did he expect sympathy or polite platitudes from his 
audience. Gore said simply that he had been in Africa 
in 1923, and had not known of the tragedy. 

Sir Eustace glanced at the little Sévres clock. 

“A quarter to eleven,” he said. ‘‘ Are you in a 
hurry to get to bed? It’s rather a curious story, if 
you're interested in that sort of thing. Personally, 
I am. Always have been.” 

Gore was in no hurry to get to bed. He accepted 
another cigar, and settled himself comfortably in his 
chair to listen to a story which proved at all events, 
as its teller had promised, curious. 


CHAPTER IV 


Irs outstanding facts were these: 

Lionel Powlett had been four years Sir Eustace’s 
junior, two years the elder of the present Bishop of 
Stourbury, four years senior to Herbert, that unsatis- 
factory relative who had dragged Sir Eustace up to 
London that morning and failed to keep a lunch 
appointment with him. 

By his first wife, Lionel, who had inherited the 
Raynham Estate and a large fortune from his father, 
had had one child, Sylvia, who was now Mrs. Luttrell. 
Upon the death of her mother in the year after the 
armistice he had set out upon a world-tour, had tra- 
velled for nearly two years, and had then returned 
with a very charming second wife, whom he had met 
on the sea-voyage from New Orleans to Buenos Ayres 
and had persuaded to marry him, after some weeks 
spent on her father’s estancia near Rosario. 

To the bridegroom’s added joy, his daughter Sylvia 
—a most difficult and capricious young woman, by 
Sir Eustace’s account,—had at once taken a warm 
liking to her step-mother, and Lionel Powlett had for 
two years been, as far as his relatives and hosts of 
friends could judge, the happiest and most fortunate 
of men. 

And then, without the least warning of impending 
disaster, he had been found one night in an unoccupied 
house in a dingy little avenue of Highgate with his 
brains blown out. Standing beside the dead man, 
actually wearing his overcoat and his hat, with a large 
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sum of money in his pockets and a Colt automatic 
pistol in one of his blood-stained hands, had been 
found a seedy-looking, dazed young man, who had 
given his name—correctly, as the police had discovered 
upon inquiry,—as Henry Watters, and who, it was 
ascertained, was the son of a deceased Devonshire 
parson and had held the rank of Captain when de- 
mobilised after four years of War service. At first 
Watters had appeared incapable of even attempting 
to invent an explanation of the strange circumstances 
under which he had been found. He had collapsed 
upon being taken into custody, having had, he subse- 
quently stated, no food all day, and having been wan- 
dering about since early morning until the hour of the 
tragedy,—a little before one o’clock at night. After 
a couple of days in a prison infirmary, however, he 
had made a long statement, the substance of which 
had been as follows: 

He had been straying about since daybreak that 
morning in a drizzling rain which had not ceased all 
day. He had no friends, no money, had exhausted 
all sources of assistance, was completely down and 
out, and had been so for several months. Three nights 
before he had discovered by chance a small summer- 
house,—the usual cheap, allegedly rustic affair of the 
shabbier suburban pleasaunce,—in the little front 
garden of the unoccupied house in Acacia Avenue, 
Highgate, in which the tragedy had taken place. He 
had slept there twice previously, and, as on that night 
the rain threatened to continue until morning, by a 
great effort he had walked from Putney, where he 
had been looking for a job that day, out to Highgate, 
to make sure of shelter at least until daylight. On his 
way, he admitted, he had gone into a small huckster’s 
shop in Richelieu Road, about seven minutes’ walk 
from his sleeping-place, to beg a stale bun from the 
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proprietress, who had given him one a couple of nights 
before. He had then, he admitted, no money in his 
possession. 

The woman,—she identified him afterwards, and 
stated that he appeared “ silly-like’” when he visited 
her shop,—refused him a bun that night, because she 
was afraid he intended to make a habit of begging 
from her. He went on his way, and reached the sum- 
merhouse in Acacia Avenue, as he estimated, about 
a quarter past eleven. He was wet to the skin, and 
exhausted by fatigue and hunger. He stated that he 
fell asleep at once on the floor of the little structure. 

He was awakened, how long afterwards he had no 
idea, by someone stumbling over the little step at the 
entrance to the summerhouse—this entrance faced 
the house across a small, dingy plot of grass,—and 
walking on his feet. He sat up, according to his 
account, and saw, by the light of a match which the 
intruder had struck, a well-dressed elderly man in a 
raincoat carrying an umbrella and smoking a cigar. 
This man, he stated, was the man who, about an hour 
afterwards, was found dead in the house—Sir Eustace’s 
brother, Lionel Powlett. 

The stranger—whom Watters supposed to be the 
tenant of the house,—apologised politely, made a 
remark about the badness of the night, and asked if 
he intended to pass it there. They had a longish con- 
versation, and Watters told him that he was destitute 
and without prospect or hope. The man in the rain- 
coat seemed to take a great interest in him when he 
heard that he had served four years during the War, 
had been three times wounded, twice gassed, and 
awarded the D.S.O. He kept looking at his watch. 
Then he took off his hat and his raincoat and gave 
them to Watters, saying that he himself did not want 
them, as he had an umbrella. He also put his hand 
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into his pocket, took out a handful of money with 
some loose notes amongst it, and presented it to 
Watters. Then he looked at his watch again and 
said he “‘ must get in now,’ wished Watters good-night, 
left the summerhouse, walked across the grass-plot, 
pushed open the hall-door, which, Watters said, seemed 
to have been left slightly ajar, and went in, closing 
the door behind him, but leaving it, Watters thought, 
still slightly ajar. 

Still believing, so Watters’ narrative went on, that 
his benefactor was the tenant of the house and had no 
objection to his remaining in the summerhouse the 
night, Watters abandoned a first impulse to go in 
search of a warmer bed and some food, and settled 
down on the floor of the summerhouse to sleep again. 
He put on the raincoat and the dry hat which had 
been presented to him, in order to keep himself 
warmer. 

He had just, he stated, dozed off again, when he 
was awakened by the sound of a motor-bicycle passing 
up the avenue. The motor-cycle was making a loud 
noise, as if its exhaust valve was lifted and the gas 
exploding in the silencer. About five minutes later 
the same motor-cycle came back down the avenue 
making the same loud reports. As it passed, Watters 
said, he heard footsteps come along the pathway and 
turn into the little front garden. He sat up, fearing 
further disturbance, and saw two men go up the walk, 
pause at the hall-door to listen, push it open cautiously, 
go in, and close it behind them. The smaller of these 
two men, he stated, was a postman wearing an oilskin 
cape and carrying a letterbag slung over his shoulder. 
The taller man wore a light-coloured raincoat and 
carried a small bag like a doctor’s. 

Immediately after they had gone in, the motor- 
cycle,—Watters was positive that it was the same 
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motor-cycle,—came up the avenue again, still making 
loud explosions. It stopped for some moments, as far 
as Watters could judge from the summerhouse, just 
outside the house, then moved on slowly. As it 
moved away, Watters said he heard an explosion, not 
from behind him—the direction of the motor-cycle,— 
but from in front,—the direction of the house. 

A few moments later the hall-door opened and the 
two men who had gone in together came out quickly. 
One of them,—the postman,—went down the path to 
the gate and looked up and down the avenue. The 
other remained at the hall-door. The postman called 
out “‘All clear. Come along.” And then Watters, 
suspecting vaguely that something was amiss, got to 
his feet, partly with the intention of trying to get a 
clearer view of the taller man as he went past the 
summerhouse to the gate, partly with a less definite 
idea of ascertaining what had happened in the house. 
The man at the hall-door either heard or saw him as he 
moved, rushed into the summerhouse, and struck him 
a violent blow with some heavy weapon,—he supposed 
a life-preserver. He fell, and for some moments he 
was, he believed, unconscious. Then he recovered 
and, feeling sure now that something was seriously 
wrong, decided to go into the house. 

He found, he stated, the hall-door still ajar. He 
pushed it open, closed it behind him, went into a back 
sitting-room off the hall, where a candle was burning 
in a pool of wax on the mantelpiece,—there was no 
furniture in the room, none anywhere in the house,— 
and saw there his benefactor of the summerhouse 
lying face downwards on the floor with an automatic 
pistol in one hand. A considerable quantity of blood 
was oozing along the boards from beneath him, and, 
on turning him over, Watters saw that his brains had 
been blown out. His face was terribly disfigured. 
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But Watters recognised him, without any doubt, as 
the man whom he had seen entering the house first, 
alone. 

He could not explain at the trial why he took the 
pistol from the dead man’s hand, but stated that he 
supposed he did so out of mere curiosity. He was 
still partially dazed by the heavy blow which he had 
just received, and a good deal shocked by the discovery 
which he had just made. He was still, he said, won- 
dering what he ought to do, when he heard the hall- 
door pushed open. A girl ran into the room, uttered 
a shriek, and ran out again, crying out: “‘ Help. Help. 
Murder.” 

Watters, realising, despite his half-stunned con- 
dition, the danger of his own position, turned to make 
his escape, but was met at the door of the room and 
stopped by a young man in evening clothes, who 
knocked him down and took the pistol from him. 
Another young man, in motor-cyclist’s overalls, then 
rushed in, said he had heard a woman screaming, 
and asked what the matter was. The girl, pointing 
to Watters, said: “‘ This man has murdered my uncle. 
Quick. Go and get a policeman.” The motor-cyclist 
rushed out again, and went off on his machine to look 
for a constable. Ina short while two policemen arrived, 
followed a little later by a sergeant and another 
constable. To the sergeant the girl described what 
she had seen when she entered the room first,—Watters 
standing over the dead man, pointing the pistol at 
him as if about to fire again, and wearing his raincoat 
and hat. Watters was arrested, collapsed as he was 
being taken out of the house, and finished the journey 
to the police-station on a stretcher. 

Before leaving the house the police secured the 
names and addresses of the girl and the young man 
in evening dress. The former described herself as 
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the murdered man’s niece, Mrs. Wainwright, of 48B 
Ridgmount Gardens, W.C.; the latter gave his name 
as Mr. John Tolley, of Laurel Hill, Compton, Surrey, 
and various clubs. Mr. Tolley’s statements verified 
themselves accurately upon inquiry made by the police. 
No Mrs. Wainwright, however, then occupied or had 
ever occupied, as far as could be discovered, the flat 
48B Ridgmount Gardens. Nor could the police ever 
discover any trace whatever of the girl’s whereabouts 
from the moment when Mr. Tolley left her a little 
later that night outside 131 Gower Street, whither he 
escorted her in his car after the departure of the police 
with their prisoner. 

Mr. Tolley, who was a young man of good family 
and considerable means, provided, however, some 
information concerning Mrs. Wainwright. He had 
known her for some three or four months previously, 
since his first meeting with her at a night club in 
Parfitt Street,—not as Mrs. Wainwright, but as Mrs. 
Parkeston,—and had visited her at 131 Gower Street, 
where she rented a small flat. Mr. Tolley’s account 
of an intimacy which seemed to have been serious 
upon his side, was that he had been extremely sorry 
for Mrs. Parkeston, and had wished to induce her to 
give up a life of night clubs and promiscuous 
adventure which, if not professionally immoral, was at 
all events irregular and imprudent for a girl so attrac- 
tive physically, without friends to look after her, and 
with the menace of phthisis hanging over her. He had 
offered to find a small house for her in the prettiest 
part of Surrey, near Elstead, and to provide her with 
the means to live comfortably and happily amidst quiet 
and healthful surroundings. She had at first refused 
this offer definitely, but had finally promised to con- 
sider it. Then, a few days before the tragedy in Acacia 
Avenue, she had informed him that her uncle had 
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come to London and had refused absolutely to allow 
her to accept the offer of the house in Surrey, or to 
have anything more to do with Mr. Tolley, whom the 
suddenly revealed uncle evidently believed to be the 
ordinary wealthy young blackguard amusing himself 
by the pursuit of a foolish and unprotected young 
woman. 

To that Mr. Tolley had retorted, reasonably enough, 
that no great consideration was due to the commands 
of an uncle who had so far allowed his niece to live 
on her good looks and her wits in London. Upon 
questioning Mrs. Parkeston closely, he had elicited 
from her that until a few days before she had not even 
known that she possessed an uncle or any living male 
relative. Somewhere in the United States her mother 
—who had died three years before,—had a younger 
sister then living and married to someone named 
Gowlegg, a manufacturer of leather leggings. This 
rather vague aunt formed her total kith and kin until 
the sudden and, for Mr. Tolley’s plans, inopportune 
appearance of Mr. Manning, the mnewly-discovered 
uncle. Mr. Manning, who had traced her through a 
firm of private inquiry agents, stated to her, she told 
Mr. Tolley, that he was her father’s brother, that he 
had quarrelled with her father many years before on 
the head of his marriage to her mother, and that, 
learning by the merest chance that her mother had 
died, he had set to work to trace her, with the intention 
of assisting her, if she should require assistance. Mr. 
Manning stated further, she reported, that he lived in 
Sheffield; that he was extremely wealthy, and that 
he proposed to send her at once to some Sanatorium 
to recover her strength and enable her to ward off 
the dreaded foe whose hand menaced her life. 

“He took me to Sir Something Lauderby,” Mrs. 
Parkeston had informed Mr. Tolley, ‘“—a fearful swell 
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of a specialist in Harley Street. I don’t know what 
the old fraud told my uncle after he had examined 
me. But at any rate my uncle seems to have made up 
his mind that I’m booked unless I’m jolly careful and 
behave like a good little girl. So—no more late nights, 
no more cocktails, no more love for little me, for a 
bit.” 

This conversation, Mr. Tolley stated, had taken 
place on April 22nd, four days before the date of the 
tragedy, April 26th. Mr. Tolley did not see Mrs. 
Parkeston again until the evening of the twenty-sixth, 
when, by arrangement, she dined with him at the Café 
Royal, accompanied him to a revue, and went on with 
him afterwards to Fox’s Club in Parfitt Street—the 
night-club at which he had first met her. Their 
meeting on that night was to have been a farewell one. 

About midnight that night she told him that she 
had just received a telephone message from her uncle, 
asking her to bring Mr. Tolley out to No. 43 Acacia 
Avenue, Highgate, that night to meet him. Mr. 
Tolley admitted that during the evening he had made 
frequent attempts to persuade Mrs. Parkeston to 
throw her uncle overboard, and to entrust her future 
entirely to his care. By this time he had begun to 
doubt her alleged relationship with Mr. Manning. 
Personally he had, he said quite frankly, no intention 
whatever of marrying her; and it had been definitely 
understood between them all along that he had none. 
But he was extremely fond of her, and his desire was 
to take her away from her present precarious and 
unhappy life and to settle her permanently in comfort 
and security. At first, therefore, he had refused to 
accompany her out to Highgate to interview her 
alleged uncle. Ultimately, however, she had prevailed 
upon him to go, and he had driven her out there in 
his own car. 
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When they had arrived outside the house in Acacia 
Avenue, she had asked him to wait in the car until 
she had had ‘‘ a few words” with her uncle. She had 
gone into the house,—the hall-door, apparently, had 
stood ajar,—and almost immediately he had heard a 
scream and had seen her rush out, calling, ‘“ Help. 
Help. Murder.’’ He had jumped out of his car and 
run past her into the house. Meeting a man who was 
hurrying out, he had knocked him down and taken 
from him a pistol he held in his hand. A motor-cyclist, 
who had been adjusting the lights of his machine just 
outside the house, and who had also heard Mrs. Par- 
keston’s cry, had come in, and at Mrs. Parkeston’s 
request, had gone off on his motor-cycle to fetch a 
policeman. He—Tolley—had held his prisoner until 
the police arrived and took him away in custody. 

When the police had gone away, leaving a constable 
on duty in the house, Tolley said that Mrs. Parkeston 
had asked him to drive her home to her flat in Gower 
Street. He had done this, and then gone to Pagett’s 
Club and slept the night there. On calling at Mrs. 
Parkeston’s flat early next day, he had learned that 
she had left a little after seven o’clock that morning, 
taking most of her possessions with her. The porter 
could not say where she had gone, nor did Mr. Tolley 
ever succeed in discovering. From seven o'clock 
that morning Mrs. Parkeston—or Wainwright—disap- 
peared absolutely. 

Questioned at the trial as to whether Mrs. Parkeston 
had ever spoken to him of her husband, Mr. Tolley 
stated that almost from the first he had known that 
she had not been married. Asked why he had allowed 
her to deceive the police that night in Acacia Avenue 
by giving a name and address which he had known 
to be false, he could only say that he regretted having 
done so. 
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Nor had it ever been possible to find the motor- 
cyclist who had reported the tragedy to the constable 
on duty at the north end of Acacia Avenue. The 
constable had noted the registration number of his 
motor-cycle—LX 4749,—but upon investigation the 
person lawfully entitled to use that number, a most 
respectable greengrocer in Kew, had proved not to 
be the motor-cyclist who had reported the affair to the 
policeman, and had been, as a matter of proved fact, 
engaged in a bridge-tournament at a club in Kew 
from 8 p.m. until 1.30 a.m. on the night of the murder. 

Nor had it been possible to trace a lady, young, 
pretty, and persuasive, who, on April the 25th, had 
interviewed the landlord of the house 43 Acacia Avenue, 
and had rented it from him for a term of two years, 
paying in advance one year’s rent, £67, and receiving 
in return the keys and the right of immediate occupa- 
tion. She had given her name as Mrs. Johnston, and 
described herself as a widow with a son in the Navy. 
The son in the Navy was unexpectedly returning that 
week, she had informed the landlord, from a _ two- 
years’ cruise, and she desired to have a house in which 
to accommodate him, there being no room for her in 
her flat in Gower Street. She had given the number 
of the flat in Gower Street as 131. But upon inquiry 
by the police it had been ascertained that no Mrs. 
Johnston had ever occupied a flat there. Nor was 
any explanation forthcoming of the fact that the 
fictitious address given by the mysterious Mrs. John- 
ston had actually been the address of Mrs. Parkeston. 

From the landlord’s description of the former it 
appeared certain that she bore no resemblance what- 
ever to Mrs. Parkeston. 

Another curious coincidence, too, remained unex- 
plained. The Colt automatic with which the fatal 
deed had been committed was found to be the property 
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of Mr. Tolley. Mr. Tolley admitted the fact without 
hesitation, swore that he had always kept it, with 
other souvenirs of his service during the War, locked 
up in a drawer of the roll-top desk in his study at 
Laurel Hill, and professed himself utterly unable to 
conjecture how it had come into the prisoner’s pos- 
session. 

Tolley was arrested, remained in custody for some 
days, and was then released again. He was an 
emotional young man; and his distress at finding 
himself one of the central figures in so shocking and 
notorious an affair was so great that, after his release, 
he attempted to take his own life. His servant, how- 
ever, intervened just in time. A few days later Tolley 
was re-arrested, and, after a week or so, again released. 
He then retired unhappily to his house in Surrey, 
where he shut himself up, refusing to see anyone, and 
aware that he himself and his household were under 
strict police surveillance. 

Finally, not a particle of evidence, beyond Watters’ 
own statement, had ever been forthcoming to show 
that the postman in the oilskin cape and his companion 
in the light-coloured raincoat had ever had any exist- 
ence except in the prisoner’s imagination. A postman 
named Mullins—a shortish burly man whose walk on 
the night of April 26th, between the hours of 12.15 
and 1.15 had included Acacia Avenue, was produced 
at the trial, attired in an oilskin cape and carrying 
a letterbag. Watters, after some hesitation, swore 
that he was the postman who had entered the house 
with the taller man, and that his bag had then been 
nearly empty. Mullins himself swore that, as was 
his duty, he had emptied the two pillar-boxes in 
Acacia Avenue that night a few minutes after midnight 
and had not been anywhere near No. 43 after that 
hour. He also swore, as did a colleague whose beat 
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had touched his at the end of Walnut Road on that 
particular night, that at the computed hour of the 
murder,—between 12.30 and 12.45 a.m.—his bag 
had been so full that he could hardly carry it. He had 
not, he stated, returned directly to the post-office in 
Richelieu Road to hand in his bag, but had accompanied 
his friend over the end of his walk, after which they 
had gone together to Richelieu Road, handing in their 
bags there at 1.23. 

As to Lionel Powlett’s connection with Mrs. 
Parkeston or Wainwright, his family and the authori- 
ties remained entirely at a loss. No reason save the 
obvious one which inevitably suggested itself could 
be conceived why he should have masqueraded under 
an assumed name as the uncle of a young woman of 
such dubious social standing. Advertisement pro- 
duced the firm of private inquiry agents who had 
been employed by “Mr. Manning” to trace the 
whereabouts of his alleged niece. But these people 
knew nothing of Mr. Manning except that he had 
paid all fees due to them with promptitude, and had 
given his address as MacMillan’s Private Hotel, behind 
the Haymarket. Their investigations had been brief 
and easy, beginning with an address in Kensington 
where the young woman had resided three years before 
with her mother, whose married name had been 
Wainwright, following her to lodgings in various parts 
of London, and finally tracing her without difficulty 
to r3r Gower Street. They knew all about Mrs. 
Parkeston’s manner of living, knew that she had a 
great many gentlemen friends, and that she was 
threatened with consumption. 

At that old-established and most respectable hotel 
which Mr. Manning had given as his address, he had 
stayed the night on several occasions during a period 
of two weeks immediately preceding his tragic death. 
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But they could give no further information about 
their guest, except that he was very quiet and polite, 
that a young and fashionably dressed woman had 
visited him there two or three times, and that the 
hall-porter remembered that upon the occasion of his 
first visit he had made a remark as to the difficulty 
of obtaining a taxi at Liverpool Street, the afternoon 
being very wet. Obviously this remark had been 
made with the deliberate purpose of misleading the 
hall-porter, since Lionel Powlett would have arrived 
in London from Chalkshire at Paddington. 

For a few days the affair furnished the Press with 
a sensation. The social position of the murdered man, 
and the disappearance of two important witnesses 
as well as of the attractive Mrs. Johnston who had 
rented the house in Acacia Avenue, lent it a note of 
distinction and mystery. An aristocratic legitimacy 
scandal, however, abruptly usurped the place of 
honour in England’s morning newspaper. The police 
were left to follow up without undue criticism such 
clues as they possessed. 

The trial came on at the Central Criminal Court 
in June. By that time it had been ascertained that, 
while Watters’ military service during the War had 
been highly distinguished, his life as a bank-clerk 
before the War had been dissipated and unsatisfactory 
to his employers, who had dismissed him in June, 
1914. After his demobilisation in 1919 he had spent 
such small capital as he had then accumulated on the 
amusements of a third-rate man of pleasure in dubious 
company. In 1922 he had been absolutely destitute 
and had begun to borrow from friends and the few 
relatives he possessed. A position as clerk in an 
auctioneer’s office in Brighton had been obtained for 
him. But from this, too, he had been dismissed after a 
few months. Things had gone from bad to worse with 
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him. At one time he had pulled a piano-organ all 
over the West of England in company with a man 
named Jago, who had served several sentences for 
burglary, violence to the person, and stealing motor- 
cycles. Seven months previously to the Acacia 
Avenue affair he had been arrested in the small hours 
of the morning, having been found loitering 
suspiciously at the rear of a tobacconist’s premises 
in Hampstead. The charge had been dismissed, but 
not forgotten. And prosecuting counsel’s resur- 
rection of it at the trial did nothing to help the 
improbable explanation which the prisoner gave of 
his wearing Lionel Powlett’s hat and coat when 
found, and having in his possession a large sum of 
money which also, without possible doubt, had been 
the property of the murdered man. His sullen 
expression and defiant bearing, too, told against him 
with the jury. His counsel did what could be done, 
made the stereotyped appeal for a man who had served 
his country bravely and loyally and had then fallen 
on evil days. The jury found him guilty, and the 
judge—Mr. Justice Ballott,—after a brief but 
scathing summing up, agreed with the jury. The 
date for his execution was fixed for July 4th. 

A week before that date, however, the Home Office 
announced that His Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to commute the sentence to penal servitude 
for life. No official explanation was given, though 
one seemed necessary, since Watters had either 
committed a distardly murder, and deserved hanging, 
or was an innocent man, and entitled to his liberty. 
Discreet inquiries made on Sir Eustace Powlett’s 
behalf by friends in high places, had extracted the 
information that the authorities ‘“ were not satisfied 
that there were not circumstances in the case leaving 
room for doubt as to whether Henry Watters was 
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guilty as principal in the first degree of the crime of 
which he had been convicted.” 

The inevitable benevolent busybodies discovered 
after a little time this cryptic and dubious attitude 
of an unpopular Home Office. A section of the Press 
initiated a demand for Watters’ release, or, failing this, 
an inquiry into the grounds for his further detention. 
To this the authorities paid no attention, the matter 
having dropped altogether out of general public 
interest. After two years of penal servitude, however, 
Watters was abruptly released. Again no official 
explanation was vouchsafed. Sir Eustace’s friends 
ascertained that Watters had been supplied with funds 
amounting to a couple of hundred pounds to enable 
him to make a fresh start in Canada. The source 
of this assistance was not revealed at the time. But 
afterwards Sir Eustace had learned that the money 
had been provided by Tolley, who, it transpired, 
had all along been convinced of Watters’ innocence 
and, at the risk of an association with the prisoner 
damaging to his own already tarnished repute, had 
aided him with funds for the preparation of his 
defence at the trial. 

Watters, Sir Eustace believed, had gone out to 
Canada. Tolley was’ still living at Compton, defiant 
of his ostracism by his neighbours, shut up in his 
own house save for a daily solitary round of the golf- 
links on the heath beside it. 

The identification of the murdered “‘ Mr. Manning” 
with Lionel Powlett had been due to the illustrated 
Press. The unfortunate man had evidently taken 
the most careful pains to sever his assumed personality 
from his real one. But for the enterprise of the 
Pictorial Herald, his identification might have been 
delayed for some time. But by eight o’clock on the 
morning of April 27th the butler at Raynham Court 
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had extracted his still damp copy of the Pictorial 
from the bundle containing the household’s supply 
of the morning’s news. On the front page he had 
beheld his employer’s face, terribly injured but still 
only too recognisable, staring out at him over the 
caption: ‘“‘ Mr. Manning, the victim of the sensational 
tragedy in the unoccupied house, 43 Acacia Avenue, 
Highgate.” Mrs. Lionel Powlett had fainted upon 
receiving the dreadful tidings from her maid. Sylvia 
Luttrell, who was living in London at that time, was 
the first of the family to convert shocked conjecture 
into horrified certainty, Sir Eustace the second. 
All Chalkshire sat frozen and aghast as the deplorable 
story unfolded itself in the Press. It was recalled 
that Lionel Powlett had been a wild young blade in 
his hot youthful days—though never so wild a one 
as Sir Eustace, some of whose exploits had passed 
into the history of the Eighties and Nineties. 
Everybody was very sorry for Mrs. Lionel Powlett— 
a good deal less sorry for Sylvia Luttrell, who informed 
Lady Barnslow, her godmother, in the porch of 
Marshfont church, at the top of her high-pitched, 
clear voice, that her father ‘‘ had deserved to be shot.” 


‘Odd business, wasn’t it?” Sir Eustace summed 
up his narrative with detachment. He rose, and, 
taking a little volume of Press-cuttings from a shelf, 
handed it to Gore. “I kept the newspaper reports 
of the trial, if they’d interest you at all. You can 
understand that Mr. Watters’ sudden resurrection— 
practically at my niece’s hall-door—strikes me as 
curious.” 

Gore smoked in silence for a little while, glancing 
through the newspaper-cuttings. 

“ You’re quite sure it is Watters?” 

“Quite.” Sir Eustace was curtly definite upon 
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the point. He inspected his watch and rose. “‘ You'll 
come along to the estate office in the morning, then + 

A muffled, silvery little ting-a-ling from the big 
writing-table by the windows interrupted him. 
Some scraps of the conversation which ensued over 
the telephone reached Gore's rather sleepy ears; but 
he paid no particular attention to them, his thoughts 
at the moment concerning themselves chiefly with 
the interview of the following morning, and its 
possible results for himself. As Sir Eustace returned, 
however, from the comparative twilight in which 
the writing-table lay, Gore perceived at once that 
something had_ seriously disturbed his host. The 
elder man, forgetful for the moment of his guest, came 
to a halt on the hearth-rug and stared down into the 
empty fire-place frowningly. 

“Well, well,’ he muttered at length. 

He wheeled about to face Gore. 

“Tl walk part of the way down the avenue with 
you, Gore. My niece wants me to go over to Raynham. 
She has just heard that Robert Powlett was killed 
to-night. Fell out of the train on his way up to 
London and was run over by a down express. My 
sister-in-law and my niece are in a state about it, of 
course. Infernal nuisance. I suppose I must go 
over and hear the full and true account of the 
horrible tragedy.” 

The callous cynicism of the speaker’s tone did not 
prevent the guest’s shrewd grey eyes from observing 
that it strove to conceal a real and anxious concern. 
Sir Eustace, indeed, was so perturbed by the tidings of 
the telephone, that when Gore, after some conven- 
tional expressions of sympathy, accompanied him 
to the hall, his host inserted the wrong end of his 
cigar in his mouth as a servant helped him into a light 
overcoat, and burnt his lips and tongue severely. 
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After an explosion of vigorous expletive, he relapsed 
into a silence which continued until he and Gore had 
descended nearly half the length of the long avenue. 
At a point where a side-track branched off to the left- 
hand through the dense, overhanging rampart of the 
thododendrons, he wheeled away abruptly, with 
a gesture of his cigar. 

‘This is my way. Good-night. Nine-thirty.” 

Left alone in the moonlight-bathed silence of the 
avenue, which the tree-shadows striped with a sharp- 
edged zebra-pattern of jet, Gore, who up to that point 
had pushed his motor-cycle politely, proceeded to en- 
deavour to start it up. As he was unusually anxious 
to reach bed, the motor-cycle refused to start. 
Investigation revealed the fact that the needle-valve 
of the carburettor was sticking, and that the petrol- 
tank was empty,—had probably spent the evening 
emptying itself quietly via the carburettor. He 
murmured a gentle protest to the moon, lighted 
another pipe, and set forward again towards bed, 
pushing the heavy machine. 

Rather vaguely his thoughts reviewed once more 
the uncertainty of life. He had a vision of that 
stalwart, good-looking, self-satisfied young man as he 
had stood that afternoon on the last green—another 
vision, of the work of that down express. Well— 
one never knew what was round the corner—— 

As the lights of the lodge came twinkling into view 
through the tree-stems, he heard a gunshot at some 
distance behind him, towards his left-hand. A game- 
keeper on duty, no doubt. The night was close; it 
was hot work pushing the motor-cycle. He paused 
for a moment or two to mop his forehead, then went 
on again. 

At the lodge he found the lodge-keeper and two 
burly’ keepers standing in murmured colloquy. 
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The lodge-keeper was sympathetic, and had a son 
in London who owned a motor-bicycle, but was 
himself unfortunately unable to produce any petrol. 

“ Hear a shot just now, sir?” he asked as he let 
Gore out on to the road. ‘“‘ Reason I ask, sir, is both 
the keepers on duty”—he indicated the two burly 
figures in the background—“ were in with me having 
a pipe and a chat before they went out.” 

Gore pointed in the direction from which the report 
had sounded. 

“When the cat’s away——” he smiled. 

“That mouse won’t play long, sir,” said one of the 
keepers. After a brief consultation he and his 
colleague separated, and moved off at a wide angle 
in search of the supposed poacher. Gore once more 
bade the lodge-keeper good-night and set forward 
on his homeward way. 

The road to the village was bordered here on the 
side of the Powlett estate by a bank and thorn-hedge 
and a belt of beeches. Some two hundred yards from 
the lodge-gates a stile broke the line of the hedge. 
When Gore had reached a point within a stone’s throw 
of the stile, he heard on his left-hand the rustle of 
hurried footsteps through the fallen beech leaves, 
and then saw a man’s figure cross the stile and jump 
into the road, glancing backwards along it as he did 
so. Seeing Gore, he hesitated, then went on quickly 
towards the village. In the vivid moonlight he was 
clearly visible. Gore had no difficulty in recognising 
his riding-breeches and his bowed legs for the 
mysterious Mr. Whitewell’s. His thought flashed 
to that gunshot, which had aroused the two keepers’ 
suspicion. The path by which Whitewell had reached 
the stile and the road led roughly in the direction from 
which the report had seemed to come. True—the 
bowlegged figure in front carried no gun. But why 
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had Mr. Whitewell come scurrying over the fallen 
leaves beneath the beech trees? Certainly a most 
mysterious individual. 

When Gore reached the club-house, a little before 
one o'clock, Scott-Keith was asleep and snoring with 
clenched fists and knitted brows. Dreaming, doubtless, 
of Presidents who refused to allow Secretaries to do 
exactly as they pleased. Gore got into bed and, for 
his part, dreamed of a quarry a quarter of a mile wide 
which had to be carried with a driver whose head was 
made of putty. 


CHAPTER V 


Scott-KrITy’s personal disappointment as to the 
result of their interview with Sir Eustace was, how- 
ever, almost completely forgotten in satisfaction with 
Gore’s good fortune. While he avowed his fixed 
intention of finding a job worth “holding down” 
elsewhere at the earliest possible date, he had by 
breakfast time next morning resigned himself to the 
abandonment of all hopes in connection with Pensfold 
Heath. After that meal, accordingly, he set off with 
Gore for the village to despatch a telegram of regretful 
refusal. It was then just nine o’clock. Gore would 
reach the Estate Office comfortably at the appointed 
hour. 

When they had passed the gates of Raynham 
Court their way led them by the very fine old church 
which was Marshfont’s pride and which stood nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the village. Scott-Keith, 
an accurate if not very architectural person, produced 
some facts acquired from the Vicar and the guide- 
books, and Gore learned that the church was 
cruciform, r4th-century, and built by the builder 
of Romsey Abbey. Also that beyond the boundary 
walls of the Raynham Court estate upon which the 
graveyard abutied, lay the ruins of an extensive 
monastic establishment; as well as a lake, on an 
island in which still stood the r4th-century monk’s 
fishing-house. A hundred yards or so from the church 
and beyond it lay the present Vicarage, a beautiful 
old Tudor manor-house much painted by wandering 
artists. 

80 
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“Rather rot Lamont having a big house like that 
all to himself,’’ Scott-Keith commented. ‘He hasn’t 
even a resident maid—just an old woman from the 
village for a few hours a day. And then you have 
families of eight or ten pigging it in a couple of rooms 
down there at the other end of the village.” 

As they walked down the Main Street along which 
Marshfont straggled desultorily, Gore, mindful of 
the conversation of the evening before at Longwood, 
remarked smilingly that the unpopular Vicar 
appeared to have at least one warm admirer in Mrs. 
Luttrell. 

Scott-Keith blew disdainfully. 

“J don’t fancy old Lamont appreciates her ad- 
miration much. As a matter of fact I rather think 
he has had to choke the lady off severely lately. She 
made a dead set at him as soon as he arrived here. 
That type of parson appeals to that particular type 
of young woman, in her better moods, don’t you 
think,—I mean, the ascetic, bony-jawed type that 
goes in for frilled vestments and incense and all 
that There was a good deal of talk about Mrs. 
Luttrell and her visits to her Father Confessor, a few 
months back. She used to spend an hour or so shut 
up in one of his confessional-boxes with him—twice 
a week—for a bit. At least, so they say in the village. 
However, it stopped suddenly. She doesn’t go now. 
I rather fancy old Lamont discovered that people 
were taking an unholy interest in his spiritual 
ministrations——”’ 

At that moment a tall black figure issued forth from 
the little door of a little grocer’s shop with down- 
stooped head, so hurriedly that his soft round hat 
butted Scott-Keith’s person sharply and cut short 
his gossip. The Rev. Eugene Lamont was, it appeared, 
doing his marketing—evidently a difficult and acutely 
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disliked necessity of his mornings. He had been 
unable, he said, to procure an egg,—a single egg— 
in Marshfont that morning. 

“Can you conceive it?” he asked. ‘Have you not 
seen the earth around this village strewn with hens, 
red, white, grey, black, and speckled? Have you 
not heard them in myriads proclaiming the fact that 
they have laid—in myriads—eggs? Laid them this 
morning. And then, when I ask for one egg—one, 
mark you, out of those teeming myriads—‘ Sorry 
to say, sir, our hens isn’t layin’?’ I said a bitter 
thing to that ruffian in there. A scathing thing— 
I said ‘ Bassett, if layers are scarce in Marshfont, 
liars are plentiful.’”’ 

“Why don’t you keep a few Leghorns of your 
own?” Scott-Keith asked, laughing. 

The Vicar’s magnificent eyes took a gloomy view 
of a happy chicken pecking its way across the main 
street. 

“T can stand cleaning boots before breakfast,’’ 
he said. ‘‘But not a henhouse. And, after break- 
fast, I am_ constitutionally incapable of cleaning 
anything. I understand henhouses must be cleaned 
regularly. I prefer to do without eggs. Though I 
love eggs.” He fixed his eyes on the windows of the 
Marshfont Stores across the street. ‘I wonder 
he murmured, and darted across the street hurriedly. 
So hurriedly that a blue two-seater which came down 
the street at hurricane speed all but ended his quest 
for eggs summarily. The car’s driver, however, 
whom Gore recognised as Mrs. Luttrell, no doubt on 
her way to Stourbury, executed a deliriously skilful 
Swerve, just avoided manslaughter, and threw back 
to the Vicar a dazzling smile and bow, as she sped 
onwards at renewed speed. The Vicar returned to 
Gore and Scott-Keith. 
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“On second thoughts,” he remarked thoughtfully, 
“T think I will buy a hen. One hen. After all, one 
hen would only require a very small henhouse, and 
no doubt my vacuum cleaner would clean a very small 
henhouse quite effectually. I have a vacuum cleaner. 
Er—I understood you to suggest a Leghorn hen. 
Now—lI wonder where I could buy one Leghorn hen.— 
A nice, clean, tidy, regular Leghorn hen that would 
not moult unduly? Hens are so distressing when they 
moult, aren’t they?” 

He wheeled about to face with humorous gravity 
his two smiling auditors. His remarks, however, had had 
other hearers, who, if they were smiling, were smiling 
at their own private witticisms. A little knot of 
loungers who stood clustered in the gateway leading 
into the Condensed Milk Depét which was Marshfont’s 
chief industry, had turned their grinning faces towards 
the Vicar. One of them, a surly-eyed, burly fellow 
in overalls, nudged his nearest mate, preparatorily 
removed a damp cigarette from his lower-lip, and 
fixed his eyes elaborately upon nothing in particular 
just beyond the Vicar’s head. 

“Ever ’ear of a ’en ’ouse in a church, Bill?” 

Bill expectorated. 

“ Well, no, Sam, I never did ’ear o’ that.” 

“Well, I knew a bloke once as ’ad two ’en’ouses in 
‘is church. Passon ’e was. Two ’en’ouses ’e’ad. An’ 
funny thing, ’e only ’ad one ’en. An’ a skinny one she 
was. But ’e used to shut ’isself up with er in one of 
’is ’en’ouses tryin’ for to make ’er lay eggs.” 

The jester’s friends guffawed. 

“*Ow did ’e d’ that, Sam?” one asked encouragingly. 

“ Fust ’e’d pray a bit, an’ then if that didn’t work 
’e’d take ’er on ‘is knee an’ tittle ’er.” 

“Gorn. ’Oo ever ’eard o’ tittlin’ a ’en. 

“ Well, ask Vicar there. ‘E knows, mebbe.” 
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Afterwards Gore learned that the wit in overalls 
had already fallen foul of the Vicar in connection 
with a too demonstrative disapproval of the vestments 
in which the Rev. Eugene Lamont was accustomed 
to array himself of mornings. No doubt this previous 
encounter accounted for the gaze of scathing anger 
which the Vicar had turned upon the wit from his 
opening remark. To Gore’s amazement, however, 
at this point the tall black figure at his side hurled 
itself into the little knot in the gate-way, caught the 
man in overalls by the throat with one hand, and 
with the other struck him a rapid succession of furious 
blows in the face. The jester, recovering from his 
first surprise, kicked his assailer’s shins vigorously, 
and then, grabbing the Vicar’s ears, manifested an 
earnest desire to pull them off. His friends, however, 
intervened, laughingly. The Vicar was hustled into 
the road, the wit into the yard of the Condensed Milk 
Depét. The Rev. Eugene Lamont, having picked 
up his hat, shook his fist in a gesture of convulsive 
rage, jammed his hat on his head and strode off up 
the street, muttering to himself. 

“Na, then, Ugly Eugy,” the wit cried, reappearing 
momentarily. ‘‘ Oo tittled the ’en in the ’en’ouse?” 

Rather disconcerted by the incident Gore and 
Scott-Keith went on their way, conscious that some 
of the unpopularity of the Vicar’s confessionals 
extended itself to his acquaintances. At the post 
office they parted, Gore to cross the street to the 
spruce building which contained the Powlett Estate 
Office. 

There he found Sir Eustace busy with Lascelles, 
his agent, a serious-minded individual whose retroussé 
nose projected itself with a consoling cheerfulness 
from the determined gravity of the rest of his 
Napoleonically solemn countenance. Sir Eustace 
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looked by daylight much older and more worn, and his 
silent curtness was even more noticeable that morning. 
He greeted Gore, however, amiably, introduced him 
to Lascelles, and while they talked busied himself 
in an architect’s plan. The matter of Gore’s 
apprenticeship was settled with the agent in a few 
words. It was arranged that he should take a few 
days to settle up affairs in London, and start work 
at the beginning of the following week. As the house 
which was to be his official residence was at the 
moment in process of repapering and repainting, it 
was decided that he should take up his quarters at 
the Inn in the village until the decorator’s men had 
finished their work. 

Sir Eustace raised his head. 

“ All fixed up?” 

“Yes, thank you, Sir Eustace. I’ll get back to 
London to-day and settle up there. I’ve got a flat 
to get rid of.” 

“Don’t,” said Sir Eustace curtly. “We may 
peg you out in a couple cf months, you know. Hang 
on to your flat. We'll pay your rent for three 
months,” 

He waved aside Gore’s thanks, and glanced at the 
clock impatiently. 

“ Where’s this girl?” he exclaimed. “My niece 
was to have called here at nine-thirty on her way to 
Stourbury, to give me a lift out to Walksham.” 

Upon learning that Gore had seen Mrs. Luttrell 
drive very fast through the village and turn into the 
Stourbury road, he exploded angrily, seized his hat 
and stick and strode to the door. 

“In too great a confounded hurry to remember 
her engagements, always. We shall have her in the 
dock for manslaughter one fine day,—rushing along 
these narrow roads at fifty miles an hour. Morning, 
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Lascelles. Morning, Gore. See you at the beginning 
of next week, then.” 

When he had gone, Lascelles threw across the 
morning Chalkshire Clarion. 

“J shall be clear in a few moments,” he said 
agreeably, “if you’d care for a chat about things 
in general. There’s an account of young Powlett’s 
accident there. The old man’s a bit knocked about 
over it.” 

The Clarion had done justice to a calamity of such 
interest locally. From a column and a half of 
circumstantial detail Gore extracted the facts that 
Mr. Luttrell and Mr. Robert Powlett, having 
collected their luggage from the cloak-room at 
Maybury, had boarded the 10.30-up for London, their 
bags being placed in a first class smoker. They had 
apparently remained standing in the corridor outside 
their compartment for some little time. A little past 
Marshfont Station—this part of the story was the 
repetition by the Marshfont Station-master of a 
statement made to him by Mr. Luttrell after the 
accident—Mr. Robert Powlett had accidentally leaned 
back against the door, which had given to his weight. 
To Mr. Luttrell’s horror he had fallen out on to the 
rails. Mr. Luttrell had immediately pulled the com- 
munication cord, but as he did so the 10.45-down, 
running into Maybury, had flashed past in the dark- 
ness, and he had realised at once that Mr. Powlett, 
unless by a miracle, must have lain across its path. 
The up-train had been stopped a quarter of a mile or 
so from the scene of the accident, and, after con- 
sultation, Mr. Luttrell had gone back along the line, 
accompanied by two other passengers, whose humanity 
or whose interest in the accident had been stronger 
than their desire to reach London that night. They 
had found, between the tracks, the body of Mr. 
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Powlett, terribly mutilated. One of the passengers 
had gone along the rails to obtain assistance from 
Marshfont Station. But from the first it had been 
clear that the unfortunate man had been killed 
outright. His body had been carried back to the 
station, and the station-master, on Mr. Luttrell’s 
request, had rung up Raynham Court. Mr. Powlett’s 
bags, as also Mr. Luttrell’s, had been returned from 
Paddington, in response to the station-master’s efforts 
over the telephone, by the next down train. The 
driver of the r10.45-down had reported, upon his 
arrival at Maybury, striking some obstacle on the 
line close to the Marshfont up distant-signal. An 
inquest was to be held that afternoon, when it was 
hoped Mr. Luttrell would be able to attend. Mr. 
Luttrell, it seemed, had gone on to London after the 
accident, having urgent business to attend to there. 

*« Just like Luttrell,” Lascelles commented. ‘‘ Didn’t 
even trouble to have his own cousin taken up to 
Raynham. Just bunged off to London and left him 
lying in the station waiting-room. You met him 

et?” 

a Yes. Scott-Keith introduced me to him on the 
links yesterday.” 

“Umph. Rum beggar. Know anyone else round 
here?” 

The question led to the Vicar and the unpleasing 
incident in the Main Street. Lascelles’ solemnity 
became sepulchral. He shook his head. 

“Deplorable. Deplorable. That temper of 
Lamont’s will get him into serious trouble some day. 
He’s little better than a madman when he gets into 
one of these tantrums of his.” And he narrated an 
episode which had taken place in the Estate Office 
itself and had terminated by the Vicar’s throwing a 
heavy ruler at an insufficiently respectful clerk-— 
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fortunately missing the clerk, but smashing the glass 
panels of a door to smithereens. 

There had been stormy passages all through the 
Vicar’s career it seemed—at school, at Oxford, as 
curate at Winchester, and at Lymington, as Vicar of 
a Stepney parish. An archiepiscopal uncle and the 
known sincerity of principles, however extreme, had 
averted from him so far actual professional disaster. 
But Lascelles was solemn over the Bishop of Stour- 
bury’s visitation, threatened, as Gore had learned, 
for the following day. 

“The Bishop will stand no nonsense. Lamont 
will have to give up his confessionals or go, you'll see. 
Well, now, I’m off on my round. Care to come along 
and get a sort of general idea of things?” 

But Gore had hardly assented cheerfully to the 
proposal, when the Estate Office was invaded by a 
deputation of farm labourers seeking quite a number 
of things which they considered their rights. The tour 
of inspection being necessarily postponed indefinitely, 
Gore changed his plans abruptly, and having 
ascertained that a train for London could be caught 
at Maybury at 11.15, took leave of Lascelles, returned 
to the golf-club, and leaving a note of explanation 
for Scott-Keith, sped away to Maybury on his motor- 
cycle. He caught his train, spent an energetic day 
in his flat, and got back to Maybury by a midnight 
train, accompanied by his man Stephens. The White 
Lion, warned by telegram, welcomed him warmly if 
yawningly to its best bedroom. 

“Only one other gentleman with us at present, 
sir,’ the landlord informed him, as they went up- 
stairs. “Very quiet gentleman, sir, a Mr. Whitewell. 
Has a cold bath. So there’ll be no trouble about hot 
water for yours, sir. We only got a small boiler, 
you see. That makes it difficult sometimes, a bit.’ 
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Mr. Watters, or Whitewell, occupied the next room 
to Gore’s, evidently ; for a pair of already cleaned 
crépe-rubber shoes stood outside its door. The door 
itself was wide open. The landlord lowered his voice. 

“Queer gentleman in one way, sir. Never will 
have a door nor a window shut in any room he’s in, 
sir, if he can help it. Gets up and opens ’em three 
or four times, if we keep shutting them. Inconvenient 
a bit at times, sir, for those as doesn’t like draughts. 
’Owever, we all ’as our little pecooliarities, Good- 
night, sir.” 

Gore mused about that peculiarity of Mr. Whitewell’s 
drowsily as he undressed. An odd peculiarity. 
Afterwards, however, it seemed to him less odd. 

Before breakfast next morning, for appetite’s sake, 
he walked out to the golf club and found Scott-Keith 
in one of the six baths, smoking a pipe and reading 
the post which had just been delivered. Lest this 
combination of pleasures should appear to his visitor 
excessive for one man, he threw his post on to the bath 
mat with a disdainful “ Bills and Bosh,” and resuming 
soap and loofah, requested Gore to ascertain if there 
was anything of any interest in the morning paper, 
which reposed on his dressing gown and pyjamas, 
just out of his own reach. The Times, however, was 
dull that morning. Scott-Keith sang then for a little 
while. Without a pipe in his mouth, his singing was 
unsatisfactory. With one, it was inhuman. Gore 
said he must be getting back to breakfast. 

“Oh,” said Scott-Keith, emerging Aphrodite-like 
from the foam. ‘I went to the inquest.” 

Gore was not interested in the inquest particularly. 
He continued on his way to the door of the bathroom. 

“ Luttrell didn’t turn up,” continued Scott-Keith. 
“The Coroner, of course, is in Sir Eustace’s pocket, 
like the rest of ’em. One of the jury wanted to know 
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why Mr. Luttrell hadn’t attended. But the Coroner 
shut him up. Said sufficient pain had already been 
caused to an esteemed and respected family. How- 
ever, I expect the Clarion will have something to say 
about Mr. Luttrell’s absence this morning. As a 
matter of fact, I’m inclined to think that neither Mrs. 
Luttrell nor Sir Eustace has the faintest idea where 
Luttrell is, or what he is doing in London. At any 
rate, they’ve been wiring all over London trying to 
get hold of him. So my friend the postmistress told 
me yesterday afternoon.” 

Gore smiled. “ Rather indiscreet for a postmistress.”’ 

“Oh, she and I are great pals. She has only been 
here a couple of months or so. But she happens to 
have been born at Ness, a place from which two old 
maiden aunts of mine write me improving letters 
from time to time, so—— 

Gore had halted at the bathroom door. 

“How did Luttrell get on to London, after the 
accident,” he asked? “ By another train?” — 

Scott-Keith was busy drying his toes. 

“No idea,” he said. “Next train, I suppose. 
Why?” 

But Gore went off to breakfast without producing 
an explanation of a question which had obviously 
struck Scott-Keith as irrelevant. And all the rest 
of that morning he spent observing how Mr. Lascelles 
earned {1,500 a year in the capacity of the Good 
Steward. 

From eleven o’clock onwards, a pall of ominous 
purple-black had hung above the horizon to north 
and north-west. The first heavy drops of rain were 
speckling the dust of the Main Street as the agent 
and Gore returned to the Estate Office, a little before 
one o'clock. Lascelles had accepted an invitation 
to lunch with his new assistant and Scott-Keith at 
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the White Lion, and was hurriedly interviewing his 
chief clerk in preparation for his departure to that 
hostelry before the rain came on in earnest, when 
a subordinate entered. 

“The Bishop of Stourbury is in the waiting-room, 
sir. He wanted to see Sir Eustace and thought he 
might find him here. He said he would like to see 
you, sir, instead, for a moment, if you were dis- 
engaged.” 

The Bishop’s moment, however, lengthened itself 
to close upon half-an-hour, encouraged doubtless by 
the breaking of a heavy thunderstorm over the village. 
The thunder was retreating mutteringly towards 
the Plain, but the rain was still falling in torrents 
when His Grace took his departure in the Raynham 
Court car which had brought him. Gore caught a 
glimpse of him and of his secretary as the stolid 
chauffeur ushered them into the vehicle—a tall, dark 
man, aquiline of feature, somehow a little foreign 
looking—another typical Powlett—Sir Eustace slightly 
fattened, and shortened——. The Secretary, a little 
pale man, with a lot of pince-nez and no chin, pointed 
in the direction of the church. The chauffeur saluted 
and the big car drove off. 

“Lamont is in for it,’ Lascelles remarked, as the 
two men made their way under an umbrella towards 
the White Lion. ‘ The Bishop has been cross-ques- 
tioning me about his relations with his parishioners. 
Of course, I was as guarded as possible. But the 
Bishop was really only asking for confirmation of 
what he obviously knew perfectly well already. He’s 
come to put it across the Vicar this time. I sincerely 
hope Lamont won’t break a golf-club over his head 
or something of the sort. He’s quite capable of it.” 

At lunch the talk was chiefly of golf and fishing, a 
conversation which, owing to the small size of the 
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White Lion’s dining-room, had perforce for audience 
the Inn’s other guest. Mr. Whitewell, however, had 
one satisfactory quality: he was a quick feeder. The 
meal at the other table was still at the first stage when 
he folded his napkin carefully, and with a glance of 
surly indifference towards his fellow lunchers, left the 
room. As soon as the door had closed behind him, 
Gore produced a question which had been awaiting 
that event, a question of which Scott-Keith’s brick-red 
countenance had reminded him. “By the way, 
Lascelles,” he asked, casually, “‘ how did Luttrell get 
on to London, after the accident, the other night? 
Happen to know?” 

Lascelles selected another potato with solemn con- 
centration before he replied. 

“Well, quite between ourselves, nobody seems to 
know. As a matter of fact, the statement that he 
went on up to London after the accident is pure 
conjecture. The station-master at Marshfont and the 
two passengers who attended the inquest had neither 
of them the faintest idea where Luttrell disappeared 
to. He did disappear, that seems certain, while the 
body was being carried back to Marshfont Station 
along the edge of the track from the place where it 
was found. 

“He didn’t go with the body back to the station?” 
Gore asked. 

“No. At least, no one remembers to have seen 
him at the station. Of course there was another 
London train leaving Maybury at 11.37. But he 
could not have walked back to Maybury in time to 
catch it. Nor did it stop at Marshfont—or anywhere, 
until it reached Reading.” 

“Tf he was particularly anxious to get to London 
that night, he might have gone up by road,” Scott- 
Keith suggested. 
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“Possibly,” the agent agreed. ‘That, of course, 
had occurred to Sir Eustace and Mrs. Luttrell. As a 
matter of fact, there is no account of the car he was 
driving that day,—a big Rolls-Royce limousine.” 

“Indeed?”” Gore inquired, interested. ‘‘ A purple 
limousine?” -~ 

raves.” 

“He had not taken it back to Raynham before 
starting for London?” 

“No. Not that there is anything in the least 
unusual about its not having turned up. He frequently 
leaves it lying about in some garage or other for days 
at a time when he’s off on one of his little expeditions. 
Quite possibly the car was garaged somewhere in May- 
bury and he went back and picked it up. But we 
haven’t been able to discover any garage in Maybury 
or anywhere in the neighbourhood which saw any- 
thing of him or his car that day. As a matter of fact, 
I’m inclined to think that Sir Eustace is rather uneasy 
about Luttrell. At all events, I know that he has 
been making inquiries all over the place about the 
car. However, Mrs. Luttrell takes her husband’s 
disappearance very calmly. She says he'll probably 
ring up from Cannes or Le Touquet to-morrow to 
ask if Robert Powlett left him anything in his will. 
Very likely he will, too. He has a keen eye to the 
main chance, Master Claude Luttrell. By the way, 
Gore, the funeral’s at midday to-morrow. I expect 
Sir Eustace would be pleased if you attended. Sorry 
to introduce such dismal topics.” 

Gore made a note of the hour and the duty, and the 
conversation reverted to sport. It had been agreed 
that the agent’s new assistant should, if he felt sO 
disposed, begin his official career on the following day 
instead of on the following Monday. The remainder 
of that afternoon, however, being at his own disposal, 
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and the weather having cleared to mild, washed sun- 
shine, he strolled back with Scott-Keith towards the 
Golf Club after lunch. Outside the church, as they 
passed, they saw the Raynham Court car waiting, 
the stolid chauffeur staring at nothing patiently, the 
Bishop’s secretary perusing a small, fat volume through 
his enormous pince-nez. It was then a quarter past 
two. 

About an hour later Gore, returning to the White 
Lion alone, debouched from the Golf Club’s drive on 
to the main road, and turning left hand along the 
latter came presently again in sight of the church. 
It was now a perfect, tranquil, golden summer after- 
noon and the beautiful old building and the venerable 
beeches which embowered it were bathed in the sun- 
light’s warm mellow radiance. Rather to Gore’s sur- 
prise, the Raynham car still stood waiting before the 
lych gate leading into the sacred enclosure. The stolid 
chauffeur still stared at nothing in particular patiently. 
But the little white-faced secretary had got out and 
was standing with his back to the car, looking ex- 
pectantly, not towards the porch, the doors of which 
were shut, but towards the path which skirted the 
western side of the building and led round to the 
vestry door at the side remote from the road. 

As Gore approached him, his white face turned 
with a quick, spasmodic movement, his glasses flashing 
in the sunlight. Three or four times the movement 
was repeated, the glasses flashing back each time to 
the point from which their owner evidently expected 
the Bishop to reappear. It was evident also that the 
Bishop’s Secretary was endeavouring to decide whether 
he should or should not accost the approaching 
stranger. 

But, when Gore was within speaking distance of 
him, his attention was suddenly distracted elsewhere. 
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His little white face turned sharply in the other direc- 
tion, towards the village, where a tall figure in clerical 
black, mounted on a bicycle, had just emerged from 
the sunken lane which led from the Vicarage to the 
road, skirting the eastern wall of the churchyard. 
The cyclist, after a glance towards the waiting car, 
wheeled sharply round the corner, put on a spurt, 
and disappeared at a rapid pace round the curve of 
the road towards the village. 

The Bishop’s Secretary—his name, as Gore learned 
later, was Loxley,—stared after the cyclist in a surprise 
which was visible to Gore as the latter came abreast 
of him. One hand, gloved in glossy black, fluttered 
uneasily to his lips. He turned to the stolid chauffeur. 

“ Surely that was Mr. Lamont?” he asked nervously. 
And, when the chauffeur had nodded silently: “ How 
extraordinary. How very extraordinary his going off 
like that—on a bicycle—while the Bishop is still——” 

The glasses flashed to Gore’s face dubiously. 

“Pardon me, sir, but perhaps you can tell me if 
that was the Rev. Mr. Lamont who came out into 
the road on that bicycle just now?” 

“‘T believe so,” Gore replied. ‘There is a lane 
there, leading up to the Vicarage.” 

““ Most—er—most extraordinary.” The Secretary 
smiled wanly. ‘‘ I—er—you see, the Bishop of Stour- 
bury was with Mr. Lamont—in the church—— I— 
er—-wonder if he can possibly have left the Bishop 
alone. I—er—— Well, I suppose I had better go 
and see. Most extraordinary.” 

His glossy black fingers plucked indecisively at his 
childish under-lip. He was young and rather futile 
of effect. He seemed to hope that this chance passer- 
by would take charge of a situation which plainly 
appeared to him overwhelming, and would produce 
a course of action suitable to the case of a Bishop 
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abandoned by a Vicar whose church he had honoured 
with a visit. 

“ Possibly,”’ Gore suggested soothingly, “‘ the Bishop 
is engaged at his devotions.” 

The Secretary jumped at the suggestion. A little 
foam of gratitude moistened his babyish lips. 

“Ah, yes, yes. Very probably, yes. No doubt 
His Lordship will be along just now. I had better 
not disturb him. Thank you very much. I am so 
sorry to have troubled a stranger. But really—er— 
really, Mr. Lamont’s going off that way—— What a 
perfectly exquisite afternoon, is it not?” 

“Very nice,” Gore agreed, and smiled, and went on 
his way towards the White Lion. No doubt, he con- 
jectured, as he went along, the lengthy interview 
between His Lordship and the fiery Vicar had ended 
in an outburst of defiance upon the Jlatter’s part. 
Quite possibly the Bishop was at that moment pray- 
ing earnestly in the 14th-century church for the soul 
of its latest incumbent. Or perhaps he was breaking 
up the unpopular confessionals with a hammer— 
failing a crozier. Because God was so visibly in His 
Heaven that afternoon and nowhere shut up, Gore 
smiled a little at that fancy of the Bishop, in his shirt 
sleeves, wading into the confessional-boxes with a 
hammer. Then he was serious again. For he conjec- 
tured tragedy for Lamont. And he had liked Lamont 
from his first glimpse of him. 

As he passed the tower of the church he glanced 
up mechanically. Twenty past three. They had had 
nearly two hours of it—— Poor old Lamont—— 

On Lascelles’ advice he had bought in London a 
couple of treatises on farm and estate work. And 
he was sitting, about a-quarter past four, in one of 
the fat bow windows of the White Lion, absorbing 
gently some improving information as to the rotation 
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of crops, when the Bishop’s little Secretary reappeared. 
Reappeared dramatically, whiter of face and more 
flashing of glasses than ever, leaning out of the window 
of the big Raynham Court car, which came tearing 
down the Main Street in a tornado of dust, its Klaxon 
blaring passionately. A glossy black hand directed 
the stolid chauffeur towards the Post-office frantically, 
and the car pulled up there with screeching brakes. 
The little Secretary sprang out, and rushed up the 
path between the delphiniums. After a considerable 
interval he rushed out again, sprang into the car, and 
was driven to the Police Station, rushed into it, 
emerged after another considerable interval, and held 
a consultation with the chauffeur. The car was driven 
away in the direction of the church—or possibly 
Raynham Court. The Marshfont Sergeant of Police 
issued forth with two subordinates, all three on 
- bicycles, and sped away in different directions. The 
little Secretary stood in the sunshine forlornly, looking 
up and down the sun-baked Main Street for some 
little time, his glossy black fingers busy with his under- 
lip. Then, slowly, he came across the street and 
entered the White Lion. 

“You are on the telephone here?” Gore heard him 
ask of the maid. 

“Yes, sir. Marshfont 60 is our number, sir. The 
telephone is just there, sir, at the end of the hall.” 

“Oh, er—thank you. I want to ring up Raynham 
Court, if I may. And—er—I should like some tea, 
China tea, if you have it. You haven't? It does 
not matter in the least. And—er—I—er am the Rev. 
Mr. Loxley, the Bishop of Stourbury’s Secretary—in 
case anyone should ask for me or—er—ring up. 
This way? Thank you so much. You have the 
name—Loxley? Thank you. Thank you.” 

The White Lion boasted no lounge, but served its 
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afternoon tea in the low-ceilinged, oak-beamed sitting- 
room. The Rev. Edward Loxley was not an impressive 
figure. But something in his scared face caught 
Gore’s attention when, after his visit to the telephone, 
he entered the room. Something that induced Gore 
to lay aside crop rotation for the moment. 

““Oh—ah—er—we meet again, sir.” Mr. Loxley 
said from the other end of the long narrow room. 
He advanced, drawing off the glossy black gloves. 
“I don’t know if you have heard. A most 
extraordinary thing has occurred. A most incredible 
thing. We were both quite right. That was Mr. 
Lamont who was riding that bicycle——” 

He paused, suppressed his emotion, seemed to strive 
for a phrase not too sensational. 

“He has gone off,” he continued at last. “It’s a 
most extraordinary thing. Disappeared. No one 
knows where—or for how long. One—er—one doesn’t 
know what to make of it. Fancy his going off like 
that. Now can you?” 

“ Quite,” smiled Gore. ‘I don’t know Mr. Lamont 
very well. But I can easily imagine his jumping on 
his bicycle and leaving the Bishop planté 1a.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Loxley, his voice shrilling up 
excitedly, suddenly. “ Quite, quite. But that’s just 
it. He didn’t leave the Bishop. The Bishop has gone 
off too.” 

“Gone off? You mean—left the church?” 

“Mean? I mean that he has disappeared. I 
can’t find him. I can’t find any trace of him. I have 
searched high and low—made all possible inquiries— 
been to the police. He’s not in the church—not at 
the Vicarage—no one has seen him. He has vanished 
—absolutely vanished. It’s—it’s the most extra- 
ordinary—the most incredible thing.” 

He drew on again the glossy black gloves which 
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he had just succeeded in drawing off, and buttoned 
them abstractedly. 

“Of course it’s possible that—perhaps disturbed 
by a very unpleasant discussion—you know, doubtless, 
that Mr. Lamont is a man of an ungovernable temper,— 
it is possible His Lordship may have gone for a walk, 
—feeling the necessity to be alone for a little. But 
it is over an hour since we both saw Mr. Lamont go 
off on his cycle. Surely by this time the Bishop would 
have returned to the car. I cannot think——” 

“T have sent the car back to the church to wait. 
The police—— I rang up the Palace at Stourbury, 
of course, and I was instructed to ask the police to 
make inquiries at once. Meanwhile I can only wait 
here in case any further instructions should come 
through for me from Stourbury. Really, it is—it is 
unbelievable.” 

“When did you last see the Bishop?” Gore asked, 
when the White Lion’s maid had prepared a table for 
tea for two and had left the room again. 

“ Well—er—I last saw him when he went up the 
path to the vestry with Mr. Lamont—about—er— 
well, I suppose about half-past one. Over three hours 
ago.” 

“Tt was twenty past three when we saw Lamont 
on his bicycle. You hadn’t seen either him or the 
Bishop between half-past one and that time?” 

“No,” Loxley replied nervously. ‘Not seen.” 
He hesitated; blinked his eyes. ‘‘ But I had heard 
them.” 

“Heard them bothtalking?” 

“Yes. In the vestry.” 

“When was that?” 

“About three o’clock, I should say,—or perhaps 
a little before three. As His Lordship——” 

The Bishop’s Secretary stopped at the sound of 
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hasty footsteps in the hall, followed by the abrupt 
appearance of Sir Eustace Powlett and Lascelles at 
the door of the room. Sir Eustace strode forward. 

“What the devil is all this, Loxley? What’s this 
about my brother? Who has set those dam fools 
of policemen running about all over the country on 
bicycles looking for him?” 

“T have had instructions from the Palace, Sir 
Eustace,” replied Loxley, whiter and more nervous 
than before. 

“Instructions be damned, sir. Where is Lamont?” 

“T have no idea. I really have no idea, Sir Eustace. 
He—he has gone off—on a bicycle—somewhere. I 
really have no idea where.” 

“ But God bless my soul, man, you were with the 
Bishop, weren’t you——?” 

“ Not with him, Sir Eustace, in the church. I waited 
outside, by His Lordship’s orders.” 

“Well, outside the church, then. You must have 
seen my brother leave the church, if he left the church. 
Did you wait outside the church all the time?” 

The Rev. Mr. Loxley braced himself with a visibly 
immense effort to reply. 

“I did——” he began. Then, like a little white 
taper in the heat of a fire, he wilted beneath Sir 
Eustace’s stare of cold anger, and collapsed in a chair 
by the tea-table in a dead faint. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE recovered quickly, however, and opened scared, 
blinking eyes to the curious scrutiny of the three men 
who stood about him. He declined the brandy which 
Gore offered him; he never touched spirits, he said. 
With the ghost of a smile of deprecation he explained 
his momentary weakness as the result of an attack of 
influenza in the spring, from which he remained still 
imperfectly recovered. 

Sir Eustace stared at his chalky, twitching face for 
some moments in cold impatience. 

“You came up from Stourbury to Maybury with 
my brother by train?” he asked abruptly. 

“Yes. By the 10.20 from Stourbury, Sir 
Eustace.” 

“You got to Maybury, then, about a-quarter past 
eleven. You went from Maybury Station to Raynham, 
I presume?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Lionel Powlett kindly sent a car to 
meet His Lordship.” 

“Well, then?” 

“Well, then—er—His Lordship remained at Rayn- 
ham Court until about a-quarter to one. Then he 
drove to the church—well—er—that is to say, he drove 
first into the village to the Estate Office, hoping to 
see you there.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well,—er—as you are perhaps aware, he saw 
Mr. Lascelles instead. Then he went on to the church. 
We got there, I suppose, a little after half-past one. 


Iol 
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Mr. Lamont was there—at the gate—waiting for His 
Lordship. They went round to the vestry together.” 

“To the vestry? Not into the church?” 

“No. At least, I assume not. The front doors of 
the church itself were shut. They went round to the 
back of the church, along the path leading to the 
vestry. They may have gone to the Vicarage first. 
I cannot say. I remained in the car, by His Lordship’s 
instructions. The Vicarage is hidden by the church 
from the road. They may have gone across to it. 
But they were certainly in the vestry about three 
o’clock.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, Sir Eustace, as I say, I remained in the 
car. I knew that the matter which His Lordship had 
to discuss with Mr. Lamont would probably occupy 
some time. I had brought a book—a delightful little 
volume of Meditations recently published by the Dean 
of Portsea—and—well, I confess I was so absorbed 
in it, that, glancing at my watch I was amazed to dis- 
cover that it was nearly half-past two. I waited for 
some little time longer. And then I resolved to endea- 
vour to ascertain if His Lordship’s interview with Mr. 
Lamont was nearly at an end. I got out of the car 
and went round along the path to the vestry door. 
The door was partially open, and I could hear His 
Lordship’s voice and Mr. Lamont’s quite distinctly, 
from some little distance. They were both raised,— 
Mr. Lamont’s voice especially. Mr. Lamont’s voice, 
if I may say so,—I may have misjudged him, but 
that was my impression at the time—his voice sounded 
very loud and very angry—as if—well, I hesitate now 
to use the word—but my impression at the time was 
that he was threatening the Bishop,—at all events, 
speaking to him in a very intimidating and overbearing 
way.” 
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Loxley stopped to wipe his white face with a lady- 
like handkerchief of lavender silk, elaborately mono- 
grammed. 

“Well?” demanded Sir Eustace again. 

“Well, I judged it imprudent to remain near the 
vestry door, or to overhear a conversation which I 
knew His Lordship desired should be private. I con- 
cluded that the interview would probably last some 
time longer. I returned to the car and read again 
for some time. I then got out again and walked up 
and down before the church for a little while.” 

“You did not go out of sight of the church?” 

“No. I was never more than twenty or fifteen 
yards from the lych-gate.” His blinking eyes rose to 
Gore’s face for a fleeting moment. “Then this 
gentleman came along——” 

“What time was that?” Sir Eustace asked. 

“Twenty past three,” Gore replied succinctly. 

“Well?” 

** Well—er—’”’ Loxley continued, “as this gentleman 
came towards me from one direction, I happened to 
glance in the other direction, and I saw, to my intense 
surprise, as you will understand, Mr. Lamont, on a 
bicycle, turning into the road from a kind of lane 
beside the church which leads to the Vicarage. Mr. 
Lamont rode off very quickly towards the village. I 
was so astonished that he should have gone off and 
left His Lordship alone in the church, that I asked 
this gentleman if it was Mr. Lamont. I guessed that 
he would probably know Mr. Lamont well by sight. 
He informed me that I had not been mistaken. He also 
suggested that His Lordship was perhaps engaged in 
prayer in the church—a suggestion which appeared to 
me very probable. Doubtless the interview with Mr. 
Lamont was a most unpleasant one. Mr. Lamont, 
as you are doubtless aware, is a man of ungovernable 
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temper and unreasonable obstinacy. I conceived it 
very probable indeed that His Lordship was seeking 
aid and counsel from one on high in a moment of 
great grief and trial.” 

“Well?” said Sir Eustace dispassionately. ‘“‘ Keep 
to facts. How long more did you wait?” 

“TI suppose another quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. I then began to grow uneasy——-” 

“Why?” Sir Eustace demanded coldly. 

“ Well—er—His Lordship had not appeared. It 
seemed to me very curious. Mr. Lamont had gone 
away. Naturally I was surprised.” 

“You said ‘uneasy,’ said Sir Eustace curtly. 
“Did you think then that there was anything to be 
uneasy about?” 

Loxley moistened his lips. 

“No. Perhaps not precisely uneasy. I could not 
understand ——” 

“You said that before. Go on.” 

The little man’s mouth made an attempt at 
dignified solemnity. 

“I must ask you, Sir Eustace, not to speak to me 
in that tone. I deprecate such a tone, entirely. I 
am perfectly willing to give you all the information 
I possess—but I cannot permit myself to be cross- 
examined in a hectoring manner: 

“Will you have the goodness to get on with your 


story, sir,” said Sir Eustace icily. ‘‘ You have set 
the police on my brother’s track. I want to know 
why.” 


Loxley moistened his lips again. 

“T am only too anxious to tell you. I decided 
finally to go round to the vestry again. The vestry 
door was ajar, and I saw that His Lordship was not 
there. Iwent into the church—made a thorough search 
—went up into the organ loft—but he was not there. 
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I then thought it possible that His Lordship might 
have gone across to the Vicarage, and might be 
waiting there for Mr. Lamont’s return from some 
errand upon which he had been called away urgently. 
If His Lordship had gone to the Vicarage from the 
vestry I should not have seen him go. The Vicarage 
is concealed by the church from the road. But there 
was no one whatever at the Vicarage, not a soul. I 
called out several times—the front door was open,— 
and then went into both the sitting-rooms. But I 
am positive that there was no one in the house.” 

“Did you go upstairs?” 

ee No.”’ 

«ae Well? > 

“J really did not know what to think, or what to 
do. I thought it possible then that His Lordship 
might have gone away on foot—perhaps to the village. 
He might, I thought, have gone down the lane from 
the Vicarage to the road, while I had been reading, 
in the car. There was just that chance. I decided 
that I had better wait a little longer—and this I did— 
until just four o’clock. Then, I frankly admit, I 
became very seriously disturbed in my mind. I have 
never known His Lordship alter his plans without 
informing me—and the arrangement had been that 
we should return to Raynham Court for lunch a little 
after two o’clock. I decided to ring up the Palace at 
Stourbury from the village Post Office and ask for 
instructions. The instructions I received from His 
Lordship’s Chaplain were to report the matter to the 
police and ask them to make inquiries; and to remain 
myself at the Inn so as to be on the telephone. I 
accordingly saw the sergeant at the Police Station. 
I asked him if anything had been seen of His Lordship 
in the village since three o'clock. The sergeant, 
however, told me that he had been sitting in his office 
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for the preceding hour and a half and would certainly 
have seen His Lordship if he had gone down the Main 
Street; but had seen nothing of him. He undertook 
to make all possible inquiries at once, and to let me 
know the result. He told me that he had seen Mr. 
Lamont go down the Main Street on his bicycle a 
little before half-past three, with his waterproof-cape 
strapped round his waist as usual. I mention that, 
because it shows the sergeant was quite positive that 
it was Mr. Lamont. So that this gentleman and I 
had not been mistaken, as I still thought possible.” 

“Well,” said Sir Eustace once more. 

“On the sergeant’s suggestion I rang up Raynham 
Court here, from the Inn—— I sent the car back 
to the church to wait there. But His Lordship had 
not returned to Raynham Court. That—well, 
really, that is all I have to tell you, Sir Eustace. I 
cannot think of anything else I can do. The situation 
is so extraordinary—so absolutely inexplicable—so 
absolutely unlike His Lordship——” 

Sir Eustace’s cold scrutiny rested upon the 
discomforted Secretary for another moment of 
disapproval. Then he turned his back upon the little 
crumpled-up figure in the chair and strode towards 
the door. 

“We'll go down to the church, Lascelles. I may 
want you, Gore. Come along, will you?” The back 
of his head indicated Loxley. “ Bring him along.” 

Loxley rebelled feebly for a little space. His 
instructions were explicit, he said: he was to remain 
at the Inn near the telephone. But Sir Eustace 
wheeled about stormily to say that he didn’t care a 
tinker’s curse for all the Palaces and Chaplains in 
Christendom, and that if Mr. Loxley refused to 
accompany him willingly he would, personally, bring 
him along by the scruff of his neck. 
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“T’m sure,” Gore said tactfully, ‘ that Mr. Loxley 
will assist us by any means in his power.” And the 
little man, most unwillingly, abandoned his afternoon 
tea and followed the other three members of the 
party unhappily out of the White Lion’s cool shade 
in to the heat and glare of the Main Street. 

Plainly rumour had spread_ swiftly through 
Marshfont. Curious eyes followed the progress of the 
quartet from neatly curtained windows and ware- 
festooned shop-doors. The proprietor of the stores— 
an important person in Marshfont—stopped Lascelles 
to inquire if Sir Eustace had had any news of his 
brother. At the gate of the Condensed Milk factory, 
a little clump of loungers was hurriedly reinforced 
by a surge of inquisitive starers from the yard. 
Amongst the faces Gore recognised that of Lamont’s 
victim of the morning, much swollen and adorned 
with a black-eye. Its owner spat vindictively as 
Sir Eustace’s party passed him. 

“Wot did I sye? Wot price Ugly Euge for a 
month’s hard? ’E’ll get all the fawstin’ ’e wants in 
Delveley jug, all right, the ugly blighter.” 

“Wot’s that wiv the specs?” one of the wit’s com- 
panions inquired for Mr. Loxley’s benefit. ‘‘ Somefink 
aht o’ the pikshers, ain’t it?” 

““Na—aow,” replied the humourist. “ That’s the 
bloke’s goin’ to take over Ugly Euge’s job. Wonner 
if ’e’s fond o’ ’ens.” 

If Loxley heard these remarks he was too dejected 
to pay any attention to them. He complained of 
dizziness, and Sir Eustace detached Lascelles to act 
as a species of escort for his slower progress. He 
himself went on ahead with Gore, looking neither to 
right nor left, silent until they had nearly reached 
the end of the Main Street. 

“What do you make of this, Gore?” he asked then, 

H 
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abruptly. “‘ What’s the matter with that little freak 
behind? What’s he blinking and twittering about? 
He seems scared to death. Dammit—he seems to 
think Lamont has spirited my brother away in the 
tool-bag of his bicycle.” 

“T rather think, Sir Eustace,” Gore replied gravely, 
“ that Mr. Loxley’s blinks and twitters are more serious 
than that. He looks to me a badly frightened man.” 

“Well, but what the devil has frightened him ? 
He hasn’t told us anything that would frighten anyone 
but an idiot? I don’t believe he has told us all that 
happened at the church. There’s something else to 
add to that smooth story of his. I was watching his 
face. What do you think, eh? Do you think there 
was a row, and that he got frightened and cleared off 
and left the Bishop to it? Looks to me as if some- 
thing like that had happened.” 

“I don’t think so,” Gore said slowly. ‘‘ You see, 
there is the car and the chauffeur. He’d never tell 
that story of his, with Mrs. Luttrell’s chauffeur to 
tell another.” 

“Well, then, where the devil is my brother?” 
demanded Sir Eustace. ‘Can you tell me that?” 

Gore was spared the necessity of admitting his 
complete inability to answer that question by the 
appearance on his bicycle of the Marshfont police 
sergeant, grey with the dust of his zeal and perspiring 
profusely, but cheerfully confident. He jumped off 
his mount to report to Sir Eustace his activities on 
his wheel and on the telephone. It was evident that 
by this time all North Chalkshire was aware that its 
Bishop was lost. 

“Expect we shall find him close at hand, Sir 
Eustace, all the same. He’s not gone far. Case of 
loss of memory, sir. That’s what I’d say it’ll work 
out at. His Lordship may have worked himself up 
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a bit with Mr. Lamont. The Rev. Lamont has a nasty 
way of working people up, unfortunately, as you know, 
sir. I’ve heard of lots of cases of the memory giving 
way temporary owing to being worked up too much 
by worry or the like. Likely we’ll find His Lordship 
lying down somewhere in the shade under a hedge 
asleep. Anyhow, we’ll find him, Sir Eustace, all right, 
before it’s dark. You can rely on that.” 

And the excellent, podgy man hopped with elephan- 
tine agility on to his bicycle and rode off to confer 
with the Maybury sergeant who was cycling out to 
meet him, half-way. 

Before the lych-gate of the church the big Raynham 
car stood waiting patiently, the stolid chauffeur staring 
invincibly at nothing in particular. He was, however, 
sufficiently human to turn his head to inspect Gore 
and his companion as they entered the church-yard. 
Then he relapsed into granitic apathy once more. 

The vestry door stood open and Sir Eustace led 
the way across the mustily-smelling little apartment 
to the inner door leading into the body of the church. 
Outside that door, from a kind of dark lobby, rose the 
winding stairs leading up to the organ-loft and 
clerestory. When Lascelles and Loxley arrived, Sir 
Eustace, mindful of the police sergeant’s theory, sent 
Lascelles up to make search above. 

“He is not up there,” Loxley said. “I assure you 
I made a most thorough search.” 

Lascelles, however, ascended the stairs, only to 
return with the report that he had found no trace of 
the Bishop. The party crossed the north aisle and 
stood looking about them. But nowhere did the sun- 
light that filtered through the splendid old stained- 
glass windows reveal any clue to the mystery, though 
after some moments Sir Eustace went to look behind 
the altar and in the pulpit, and pulled aside the red 
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curtains that hung across the upper portion of the 
priest’s half of each of the two big oaken confessionals. 
The other half of each of the two offending pieces of 
furniture—the half devoted to the use of penitents,— 
was guarded by a door, in each case locked. Obviously 
the Bishop was hardly likely to lock himself into a 
confessional, or to permit himself to be locked into 
one. Sir Eustace, however, banged with his fist on 
each locked door, and called out “ Anyone in there?” 
at each in turn. But only the hollow echo from the 
beautifully carved roof above him answered. 

“Well,” he shrugged. “He’s not here. That’s 
certain.” 

“ Just a moment, Sir Eustace,” said Gore, who 
had pulled aside the red curtain of one of the con- 
fessionals and had stooped to peer through the little 
latticed shutter which communicated between the 
priest’s compartment and the penitent’s. But he 
straightened himself again immediately and emerged, 
smiling a little apologetically. 

“I thought it possible for a moment——” he began. 

“No, no,” said Sir Eustace, turning away towards 
the vestry. “He’s not here. He must have left the 
church with Lamont—or without him,—before you 
saw Lamont go off on his bicycle.” He turned to 
Loxley. 

“You said you were so busy with your blessed 
Meditations that you might have missed seeing him, 
if he came down the lane?” 

“Yes, Sir Eustace, I said so. But I do not think 
it likely.” 

Gore glanced across the nave towards the second 
confessional. He hesitated. It seemed not worth 
while to recross the nave to meet a second certain 
disappointment, and he followed the rest of the party 
Some way towards the vestry door. But he was 
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afflicted by an innate obstinacy which any sense of 
a tendency to shirk trouble or difficulty always 
aroused to dogged energy. He turned about and went 
across to the second confessional, pulled across its 
red curtain, stooped down, and peered into the locked 
compartment through the little latticed shutter. 

The light in there was poor—very poor. For 
several moments he was not quite sure that he saw 
what he imagined he saw. But then, suddenly, he 
was quite sure. 

‘“Sir Eustace,” he called. 

Lascelles came back from the vestry. Beyond him 
appeared the white face of the little secretary. 

“What?” the agent asked. 

Gore pointed to the locked door of the confessional. 

*“‘T’ve found the Bishop,” he said. 


CHAPTER VII 


Str Eustace appeared from the shadows of the little 
dark lobby. 

“What's that?” he asked. “ You’ve found him?” 

He strode across the nave and went down on his 
knees to peer into the enigmatic darkness beyond 
the little latticed wicket. After a moment he struck 
a match, peered again, then rose to his feet and came 
out of the confessional. For a little while he stood 
in silence, staring frowningly at the burnt-out stump 
of the match. Then he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

No words explained a humour which appeared to 
shock his agent. Lascelles’ own tone was hushed to 
sepulchral solemnity as he asked “Is it the Bishop, 
sir?’”’ For Loxley’s nervousness the sinister discovery 
had been the last straw. He had seated himself on a 
cane-bottomed chair, taken his head between his glossy 
black hands and was moaning loudly and piteously. 
Shocked as Gore was too, his practical soul con- 
centrated inevitably upon the next need of the 
moment—some means to open the locked door of 
the confessional. Seeing that Sir Eustace had turned 
to walk with head now bowed towards the altar, he 
returned to the vestry in the hope of finding the key 
of the door. He was still busy with this search when 
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of a partially completed grave,—that of the 
unfortunate Robert Powlett, who was to join next 
day his thickly-sown kith and kin in the older part 
of the churchyard. The man, a_ respectable, 
monosyllabic labourer, knew nothing of the church 
keys, but he provided Gore with a pick-axe, and with 
this implement the door of the confessional was speedily 
burst open. With some difficulty—for the bulky 
figure of the Bishop lay reclining against the bottom 
of the door—Lascelles and Gore squeezed themselves 
into the narrow cubicle, raised the dead man—the 
body had already grown cold—and carried him out 
into the light. 

Sir Eustace stood watching them in silence, while 
they bent over the prostrate figure on the flags. His 
strange mood of humour had passed: his dark, 
aquiline face was set and stern now. Behind him 
Loxley’s white face peered at his ill-fated superior. 
The gravedigger, having uttered a mildly startled, 
“‘Oah dang it—what be this?’’ relapsed into respect 
and silence, and stood a little apart, examining his 
pick-axe furtively for possible damage to its helve. 

One thing was clear. However death had come 
to the Bishop, it had come swiftly. His face betrayed 
no trace of fear or pain, exhibited only the rather 
pompous and complacent gravity typical of the 
dignified prelate. 

He had bled a very little at the nose and mouth, 
and one badly aimed blow had crumpled his glossy 
collar and deranged his stock. But no other outward 
sign of violence was visible. One white, fattish hand 
still held a letter and the envelope from which it had 
been taken. When it had been extricated from the 
grasp of the stiff fingers, the letter proved to be a 
confidential communication signed by two church- 
wardens of the parish, requesting that episcopal 
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action should be taken to redress the grievances— 
therein detailed—of the Vicar of Marshfont’s 
parishioners. 

Nowhere about the confessional, nor anywhere in 
the church, was any trace of a struggle to be seen. 
Sir Eustace examined the flags closely, but could 
discover no mark to betray the dragging of a heavy 
weight over them. It seemed certain that the Bishop 
had either been struck down just outside the con- 
fessional, or had been carried to it from where he had 
fallen. The latter alternative Sir Eustace dismissed 
at once, naturally, since even for a man of Lamont’s 
powerful build the task of carrying single-handed 
so heavy a burden for even a short distance would 
obviously have proved too great. 

“They must have stood talking just here,” said 
Sir Eustace. ‘ Probably my brother had turned to 
leave the church—or perhaps to look at that damned 
Punch-and-Judy show——. And then, I suppose, 
the mad fool struck him from behind.” 

Gore looked up from a closer examination of the 
dead man’s head. 

“TI wonder just what he struck him with, Sir 
Eustace. There’s no cut—no wound of any kind. 
Your brother was a strong, healthy man, I suppose. 
I mean, he had no heart trouble?” 

Sir Eustace shook his head. 

“Tt took something to kill Lorimer,” he said grimly. 
“He had the thickest skull of the family. Well, poor 
devil, he’s gone. We can do nothing for him, except 
to swing that damned madman Lamont. You'd better 
get along to the Police Station, Lascelles. And I 
Suppose we ought to have the doctor—for all the good 
it will do. You had better let me tell Mrs. Powlett. 


Get along to the police and the doctor. Take the 
car.” 
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He turned to Loxley. 

“You had better go with Mr. Lascelles and tele- 
phone to Stourbury. They ought to know there at 
once. I suppose there’s someone at the Palace who 
will give his wife the news decently. You had better 
come back here with Lascelles when you've done 
that. I'll wait here with Gore, Lascelles. Cover his 
face with something, Gore,—will you? I’m going out 
into the sunshine. I’m never sorry for death. I just 
hate it.” 

He turned and strode away across the nave, already 
selecting a cigar from his case. Gore propped up the 
dead man’s head with a hassock that it might not 
lie in the dust, and, finding no other veil, took a snowy 
handkerchief from the skirts of the well-cut black 
frock and dropped it over the pompous mask. 

A further examination of the confessional revealed 
the Bishop’s gloves and hat. When he had deposited 
these by their owner’s side, Gore followed Sir Eustace 
out into the sunlit church-yard. 

Lascelles and Loxley had disappeared. The grave- 
digger had already resumed his task some little way 
down one of the yew-bordered alleys, and was presently 
joined by a colleague. Sir Eustace had hoisted himself 
on to the railing enclosing a wreath-decked grave, 
and was sitting there with a curious placidity, smoking 
his cigar. 

“ Just like that crack-brained idiot Lamont to lock 
him up in one of his infernal confessionals,” he re- 
marked as Gore joined him. ‘I suppose it amused 
him highly to do that. It its rather amusing, you 
know—my dear high-and-mighty brother starting out 
in all the pomp of godliness and gaiters to abolish 
Lamont’s confessional-boxes, and then getting abolished 
himself and locked up in one of them. Poor Lorimer. 
How horrified he would have been if he had known 
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that his first meeting with the Almighty was to take 
placeinasoiledcollar. Try one of these Partagas, Gore.” 
But Gore preferred a pipe. He found the elder 
man’s pose of cynical detachment wearisome and 
paid to it but the most mechanical of attention. 
Uddly,—for he had met Lamont but twice,—he was 
more dismayed on the wrong-headed Vicar’s account 
than on that of the unfortunate Bishop. Something 
in the ugly austerity of Lamont’s face, something in 
the defiant courage of his fine eyes, had won Gore’s 
liking for him at once. A wrong-headed man, cer- 
tainly, and a violent-tempered man. But it appeared 
to Gore for some curious reason a greater pity that a 
moment of passion should have brought the Vicar 
to his present pass than that it should have brought 
the Bishop to his. Like most men who are doomed 
to clear views of themselves, the self-satisfied person 
left Gore cold. And, even in death, the Bishop of 
Stourbury was an utterly self-satisfied person. 
Against a slightly vague background of reflections 
to this effect, moved two nearer and more practical 
speculations,—one as to the weapon which had ex- 
tinguished the Bishop’s self-satisfied life, the other as 
to the goal for which his murderer had set off on his 
bicycle. Murderer—— The banal, ugly, classifying 
word, used even in thought, was a difficult epithet 
for a man with eyes like Lamont’s. Yet—there was 
the crude truth of it. The owner of those flame-lit, 
sternly-humorous eyes was a murderer, pedalling 
along at that moment, probably in the dust of the 
hot afternoon sunshine on some southward road— 
the police sergeant had informed Loxley that he had 
seen the Vicar turn into the Stourbury road half-way 
through the village—making the crudest and most 
futile of attempts at a “ bolt.” Ona bicycle—in a world 
of motors. Not even on foot, in the comparative 
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secrecy of the fields and the hedges. Wrong-headed 
in this, as in everything. 

The matter of the weapon was a puzzling one. 
Some soft, heavy implement, without any cutting or 
abrading edge, must have been used. Something like 
a blackjack or a sandbag. But even the most wrong- 
headed of Vicars did not keep blackjacks or sandbags 
in his church. And Gore found a difficulty in believing 
that the crime had been at all premeditated. What- 
ever the weapon, it must have lain to the Vicar’s hand 
in his moment of furious rage. What then? And 
where had Lamont disposed of it? 

A thought occurring to him, he returned to the 
church, and climbed on a chair to view the flat roofs 
of both the confessionals. But there was nothing to 
be seen save dust and spiders’ webs. Quite possibly 
Lamont had taken his weapon away with him, to 
drop it somewhere along the road. Possibly he had 
taken it up to the Vicarage and left it there. But 
what had the weapon been? 

Certainly there was a note of macabre humour in 
the selection of the Bishop’s hiding-place—a pleasantry 
which, however, only the most savage of cynicisms 
could have imagined as a retort to the Bishop’s censure 
of the confessionals. But on the other hand, for a 
man who desired to gain time for his flight, the con- 
fessional had been a shrewdly chosen repository for 
his victim—so obvious that it might easily escape 
attention for a considerable time. Nothing more 
natural than that the doors should be kept locked. 
Nothing more likely than that, finding it and its fellow 
in the other aisle locked, the ordinary searcher would 
say to himself: ‘‘ Locked. Well, he’s not in there.” 
Outside no trace of a scuffle,—no tell-tale scratches 
on the flags,—no bloodstains. That weapon, whatever 
it was, had been prudently selected. 
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And, almost certainly, it had not been used until 
the Bishop had been close to the confessional, so close 
that he could easily be huddled into it. Was it 
possible, after all, that the thing had been pre- 
meditated—that Lamont had foreseen the inevitable 
issue of the interview and had awaited the Bishop’s 
coming with his retort already planned out and 
prepared? 

Gore’s imagination picked up again that tall 
conspicuous figure in dust-stained clerical black, 
pedalling in the hot sunshine southwards—the owner 
of a face which the least observant of passers would 
remember at once for its ugliness and its beauty ‘ 
Would anyone but a madman hope, in those clothes, 
with that personality, to elude capture for even a few 
hours? Granted that if Lamont had murdered the 
Bishop, he had been for all practical purposes a 
madman. But would the madness that had devised 
the tragi-comedy of the confessional have devised 
no more cunning escape when the curtain had fallen 
upon it? 

Nothing, of course, was more likely than the 
improbable. Nothing was more probable than that 
a highly intelligent man should commit a practical 
stupidity of which a mediocre intelligence would never 
be guilty. Yet, at that point, Gore’s reflections 
executed a side-step to take another view of the 
tragedy which it had hitherto been regarding full-face, 
without perspective. It was not merely a strange 
thing that two of Sir Eustace’s brothers should have 
died by violence,—though that was a strange and 
appalling coincidence enough. It was a still stranger 
coincidence that should have brought a violent death 
to a second brother less than forty-eight hours after 
Sir Eustace had told him of the first tragedy. That 
thought suddenly widened the horizon of his 
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meditations. Was it, after all, so strange a coincidence? 
Why had Sir Eustace narrated that first sinister story 
to him when he had done so? Because a figure that 
had played a protagonist part in it had suddenly 
appeared in Marshfont. That figure was still there— 
on the scene of this second tragedy. Was that, Gore 
asked himself abruptly, the strangest of coincidences 
—or the most obvious of explanations? 

As he recrossed the vestry, Sir Eustace’s tall figure 
blocked the sunlight of the outer door. 

““There’s one thing I should be interested to know, 
Gore,” he said calmly. ‘‘ And that is, just what share 
our friend Mr. Watters had in this business.” 

“It had just occurred to me to wonder,” Gore 
replied, rather impressed by the coincidence of thought, 
“Or rather, to wonder if one should wonder. By the 
way, Sir Eustace,—as we have begun to wonder— 
just after you left me in your avenue the night before 
last, I wonder if you heard a shot?” 

Sir Eustace stared. 

“Yes,” he said curtly. “I did.” 

“Tt must have been fired pretty close to you, wasn’t 
cd ¢ i 

“Pretty close,’ replied the elder man _ coolly. 
“About thirty yards or so away from me, behind 
some thorn bushes. As a matter of fact the shot 
spattered a few feet behind me.” 

“Have you any idea who fired it?” 

“Quite a clear idea—now,” Sir Eustace answered 
tranquilly. ‘“‘ Though it’s dam quick of you to guess. 
I’ve said nothing about it.” 

Gore shrugged. 

‘Not such a brilliant guess as it perhaps seems. 
You see, I saw Whitewell—just after—coming along 
a path to the road which I knew must lead in the 
direction in which I had heard the shot—and also 
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in which I knew you were walking. Did you see 
him?” 

“No. You actually did? You're sure?” 

“Quite sure. There was bright moonlight on the 
road.” 

There was a pause. Sir Eustace had seated himself 
on one of the vestry chairs and cocked up his feet 
on another. He blew a luxurious little cloud of 
smoke. 

“Well,” he remarked at length, “ this is certainly 
extraordinarily interesting. I begin to revise my 
opinion of Mr. Whitewell. I had taken him for a very 
ordinary scoundrel with some vague idea of paying 
off a score by making himself as unpleasant as he 
dared. But that was obviously an unjust estimate. 
He appears to be a quite scientific collector with a 
hobby. I wonder whether our worthy local police 
sergeant will collect him before he collects me.” 

He smoked for some minutes in silence. 

“And by the way, poor Robert Powlett told my 
sister-in-law that he believed someone had shot at 
him that afternoon in a spinney on the far side of 
Raynham—over towards those quarries above the 
golf-course, the night before he died. Possibly our 
collector, now I come to think of it. Probably our 
collector. Though on that particular afternoon, I 
understand, my niece’s gamekeeper was out with a 
gun in the woods over there. Really, this is quite 
interesting. If I didn’t happen to be a collectible 
specimen myself, I should quite enjoy it. I have 
always had a weakness for puzzles of all sorts. 

He yawned. 

“But I suppose that thick-skulled police sergeant 
of ours will lay his stubby fingers on this one and solve 
it in the usual stupid, tiresome way,—unless Mr. 
Whitewell, too, has cleared out on a bicycle.” 
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“You are perfectly certain, Sir Eustace, that 
Whitewell is Watters?” Gore asked after a pause. 

“ Absolutely.” 

“You saw Watters several times?”’ 

“IT saw him all day for two days, at his trial.” 

“He was clean-shaven then. At least, in the 
photographs in those newspaper-cuttings you showed 
me the other night he was clean-shaven.” 

“Possibly. I can’t recall.” 

“ But Whitewell has a moustache.” 

“Whitewell is Watters,’ Sir Eustace repeated 
curtly. ‘‘I am absolutely certain of that.’ 

““ Then, at the trial, I presume Watters was wearing 
either his own old clothes, or prisoners’ slops of some 
sort. He was down on his luck at that time, wasn’t 
he? Whitewell’s turnout is not the dernier cri—but 
it is certainly quite unlike anything Watters can have 
worn at his trial.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,’ said Sir Eustace curtly. “ But he has 
the same eyes and the same mouth and the same legs, 
still. And a damned ugly assortment they are, too. 
No—it’s Watters, Gore. You need have no doubt 
on that point. And now I come to think of it, the 
only friend he appeared to have made down here, 
the only person I ever saw him talking to was Lamont. 
They played golf together. They went for walks 
together.” He laughed sardonically. “‘ What a de- 
lightful duet. I wonder if they arranged this little 
coup while they hacked their way round the golf 
course. Very probably.” 

“A curious duet, certainly,’ Gore agreed. “A 
hardly credible one, Sir Eustace. One can’t very well 
conceive Lamont concocting a plot to murder his 
Bishop with a stranger of whom he can have known 
next to nothing. Whitewell has only been here at 
Marshfont for a bare fortnight—less.”’ 
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“They may have met before,” Sir Eustace shrugged. 
“In any case birds of a feather flock together quickly. 
Watters probably discovered at once that Lamont 
was capable of anything in one of his rages. And 
Lamont probably told him that my brother was coming 
up to haul him over the coals. Watters without doubt 
saw at once an opportunity of getting what he wanted 
done for him—or at all events, partially done for 
him.” 

“You appear convinced that Whitewell—or Watters, 
if he is Watters—has come down here to Marshfont 
to carry out a campaign of wholesale assassination?” 

Again Sir Eustace shrugged. 

“TI don’t profess to understand Mr. Watters’ 
motives. But he was convicted of murdering my 
brother Lionel; he has tried to murder me and pro- 
bably Robert Powlett—and I’m quite prepared to 
swear that he has had a hand in murdering my brother 
Lorimer. You can call his hobby what you like. But 
that’s what it has worked out at—so far.” 

“You intend to have him arrested?” 

“Tf I can discover the smallest scrap of evidence 
to justify me in doing it,—certainly. If not——, no.” 

““T wonder,” Gore mused, “if our friend the police 
sergeant knows anything about Mr. Whitewell offi- 
cially. If he does, for a moral certainty he’ll arrest 
Whitewell straightaway on mere suspicion.” 

Sir Eustace nodded. ‘‘ My idea precisely. But I 
expect we shall find that Mr. Watters has made a 
break for it also.” 

The two gravediggers appeared outside the vestry 
door, hovering mysteriously. One of them touched 
his cap when he caught Gore’s eye. 

“Here be sergeant comin’ now, sir.” 

The police sergeant arrived, subduing the human 
thrill of the greatest event in his career to official 
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composure with quite admirable self-control. Aftera 
respectful condolence with Sir Eustace upon what he 
described as a shocking event, he proceeded to the 
actual scene of the tragedy, examined the dead man 
meticulously, took possession of the contents of his 
pockets, investigated the interior of the confessional 
minutely, and, with the aid of a subordinate who 
arrived a little later in breathless haste, searched the 
church high and low for, as he admitted himself to Sir 
Eustace, frankly, anything he might be lucky enough 
to find. He was still engaged in this task when the 
big Raynham car returned with Lascelles, Loxley and 
the little old kindly doctor, who, after examination, 
gave it as his opinion that the Bishop had died of 
laceration of the brain caused by at least three heavy 
blows upon the cranium. Gradually a little stream 
of spectators began to trickle in from the village. The 
Sergeant was presently obliged, with good-natured 
regret, to eject them first from the church and then 
the churchyard. As he justly remarked, folks tramp- 
ing about might easily destroy the very clue the police 
were looking for. The nature of that clue he left vague. 
Obviously he had no slightest doubt as to the identity 
of the Bishop’s murderer. 

Inevitably tragedy dissipated itself in the common- 
place practicalities of official routine. What was left 
of the Rt. Rev. Lorimer Powlett, Bishop of Stour- 
bury, had become now simply an item for the police 
Sergeant’s well-thumbed note-book and much-licked 
pencil. At Sir Eustace’s request the body, escorted 
by a constable, was conveyed to the village Institute 
in the Raynham car instead of in the carrier’s van 
which the sergeant suggested. The stolid chauffeur 
drove off without as much as a glance behind him 
towards the passenger who went into the car feet 
foremost. His absolute apathy rather impressed 
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Gore, for whom the faces of his fellow-men had always 
an unfailing interest. This particular fellow-man’s 
face reminded him strongly of Matheson Lang’s in 
Mr. Wu. 

The Sergeant inspected the locking up of the church 
by the sexton, who had been summoned from the 
weeding of his allotment patch. 

““Lamont had a duplicate key, Belbin, had he?” 

The sexton was a little outraged by that ‘‘ Lamont” 
—already stripped of respect. 

“The Vicar, Sergeant?—for the vestry door? Yes. 
’E ’ad a key for ’isself.’’ 

“Where were the keys of those two affairs in there 
kept?” 

“ Affairs, Sergeant?” 

“Confessionals or whatever he called them?” 

“Oh. I keep ’em.—’Ere they be.” The sexton 
exhibited two keys of the ringed bunch which dangled 
from his forefinger. 

“Lamont had duplicates of them, too, I suppose?” 

“Not as I know of, Sergeant. I never knew of ’e 
‘avin’ ’em. If so be as ’ow ’e ’ad ’em, ’e never said 
nothin’ to me about it, nor I ain’t never seen ’em 
about.” 

The Sergeant made a note of that. 

“Must have had ’em,” he said decisively. “ Else 
how could he have locked that there door up?” 

“Ah,” agreed the sexton. “’E couldn’a, could 

’e, Sergeant, without ’e ’ad’n.” 

When he had taken possession of the sexton’s 
jingling bunch, the Sergeant announced his intention 
of searching the Vicarage. 

“Likely we might find a clue there, Sir Eustace, 
you see. If Lamont went back there for his bicycle 
after locking up the Bishop, he may have done a bit 
of washing, see.” The worthy man favoured Gore 
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with a wink of respectful significance. ‘‘ We've ’eard 
of clues in a scullery sink before this, sir, in our 
profession.” 

While the mysterious notebook was being put away 
temporarily in a hind-pocket of most difficult remote- 
ness, Loxley, whose story had been fully recorded 
in it, asked if anything more was required of him. 
The Sergeant, learning that he was to be found at the 
White Lion, thanked him for his assistance and allowed 
him to depart. He went hurriedly, passing through 
the little crowd outside the lych-gate with down-bent 
head. 

“Feels it a lot, I dessay ’’— the Sergeant remarked 
sympathetically. ‘“‘Him being secretary to the 
deceased. A nervous gentleman too, seemingly. 
Given him a bit of a shock, I expect.” 

He passed a finger between his collar and his neck, 
pulled down his tunic, and slapped some of the dust 
from his trousers. 

‘“‘ There’s one clue I have already myself, Sir Eustace, 
and that’s the make of Lamont’s bicycle. I know 
it as well as I know my own, because it used to be my 
son-in-law’s before he went away to Cardiff. Lamont 
bought it from him second-hand for three pound ten 
last Christmas. A Prestwick it is, with Dunlop tyres. 
Bit of luck, knowing that. Now I'll get over and 
have a look round in the Vicarage.” 

He turned towards the lych-gate where his second 
subordinate stood on guard. 

“No one to come in under no circumstances, Pater,” 
he called out with genial authority. 

“ Right, Sergeant.” 

For the moment the attention of the little group 
in the churchyard had directed itself towards the 
collection of curious loiterers in the road. As the 
Sergeant turned his eyes fell upon a figure which was 
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advancing towards the church from the opposite 
direction along one of the yew-bordered paths. 

“ Hullo,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Who’s this?” His tone 
appeased itself. ‘‘ Oh, the gentleman from the Inn,— 
come to go on with his sketching, I suppose. Well, 
he won’t do any harm. A very clever artist, Sir 
Eustace. I watched him day before yesterday—no, 
day before that, it was—making a sketch of a gipsy 
caravan went through here—I never saw anything 
drawed out clearer;—tin pots and dogs and a colt 
they had following behind and all. Very clever. 
Wonderful what these artists can do with a bit of 
pencil and paper, Sir Eustace, where you or me couldn’t 
draw a straight line to save our lives.” 

He touched his helmet amicably. 

“ Afternoon, Mr. Whitewell, sketching?” 

Whitewell smiled surlily and went on close to where 
the two gravediggers were working. There he un- 
folded a diminutive camp-stool, produced sketching 
materials from a knapsack, lighted a pipe, seated 
himself, and set to work with absorption. His 
subject was apparently the beautiful flying buttresses, 
Gore concluded, after some discreet observation. Also 
he appeared absolutely unaware of the tragic event 
which must by this time be known to every household 
in the little village. It was possible that he had not 
come from the village, of course. The path by which 
he had entered the churchyard was one of the three 
approaches to the Vicarage, the other two being the 
sunken lane and its continuation which, curving past 
the Vicarage gate looped back to the road and joined 
it opposite the lodge gates of Raynham a very little 
way nearer to the village than the entrance to the 
Golf Club drive. If Whitewell or Watters—Gore 
remained still a little doubtful of Sir Eustace’s certainty 
as to the identity of the two—had been out in the 
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country, walking or sketching, he might have chosen 
this last route to enter the churchyard, and might 
not have encountered anyone to give him tidings of 
the tragedy. That supposed, of course, that he was 
a perfectly harmless person—a point upon which Gore 
still strove to preserve a quite open mind. 

Sir Eustace was frankly a little disappointed to 
discover his prediction of a second disappearance 
unfulfilled,—plainly, too, a little shaken by the artist’s 
composed absorption in his sketching-block. 

“Pretty cool,’ he commented sotto voce, after a 
prolonged stare. ‘‘ Perhaps the beggar’s a newspaper 
man.” 

It was an admission of doubt. Sir Eustace was not 
certain, after all. His next remark betrayed that 
fact still more clearly. 

“Take a good look at him, Gore. You can come 
back to Longwood with me, and have another look 
at those newspaper photographs. We had better 
make quite certain before we make any move about 
him.” 

The Police Sergeant had gone off to make his ex- 
amination of the Vicarage, and Lascelles had gone 
back to the Estate Office to wind up the day’s business 
there. Gradually the little crowd outside the lych- 
gate had melted away, some portion of it executing 
a detour to reach the Vicarage, plainly in the hope 
that the Sergeant would make some sensational 
discoveries there. Sir Eustace and Gore strolled up 
and down the path from the lych-gate to the vestry 
in the sunshine for a little while, keeping Whitewell 
under discreet observation. Once or twice he favoured 
them with a frowning stare. But if he had any 
suspicion of their guarded interest in him he concealed 
it with a baffling success. 

Apart from his expression, which was certainly 
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distinctively unamiable, there was nothing in his face, 
Gore decided, to distinguish it from hundreds— 
thousands—of faces which one could encounter, say, 
any day, in the city at lunch hours or at a football- 
match anywhere in England. Sir Eustace grew 
irritable at length beneath an indecision which was 
obviously gaining upon him. 

“Oh well,” he said, ‘we can’t stay here spying 
on the chap. If the police don’t know who he is, they 
ought to know. It’s not my business to do theirs. 
Let’s go over and see what that fat old lobster of a 
Sergeant is doing at the Vicarage. Wasting time, 
I suppose, poking his nose into drawers and things, 
instead of getting busy on the——. What?” 

He stopped, perceiving that Gore, after a glance 
over his shoulder, had come to a halt abruptly. 
Whitewell had risen from his camp-stool and gone 
over to the grave from which the heads of the two 
gravediggers protruded. After the interchange of 
some remarks, too distant to be overheard, he stooped 
to take from one of the men a small object which was 
handed up to him. As he returned then towards his 
stool, Gore and Sir Eustace turned away just in time 
to escape the swift glance which he threw in their 
direction. 

The incident was a trivial one. But whatever White- 
well had received from the gravedigger, he had waited 
to receive it until Gore and Sir Eustace had all but 
left the churchyard. Mere chance? Perhaps. If not, 
why had he waited very nearly a quarter of an hour 
for their going? 

The little crowd which had drifted round from the 
road to the Vicarage gate made way respectfully for 
Sir Eustace as he and Gore entered the small garden 
whose delphiniums and hollyhocks were gay against 
the sombre browns and russets of the old Manor-house. 
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They passed in out of the sunshine to an atmosphere 
of damp and mustiness—the Vicarage ménage was 
visibly deplorable in its carelessness,—and found the 
Sergeant rummaging amongst the collection of shabby 
old garments which comprised the Vicar’s wardrobe. 
He found nothing to reward his zeal, however, though 
he spent half-an-hour in search of the poker from the 
fireplace of the study, one of his theories being that 
the weapon used had been a poker wrapped about 
with towels. The theory had emanated from the 
discovery in a bedroom of a very dirty towel, bearing 
some marks which might have been bloodstains. The 
only poker of the establishment, however, except a 
small kitchen implement too short for possible use 
as a club, was presently discovered in the woodhouse, 
where it appeared to have lain since the Vicarage had 
given up fires months before. 

The Sergeant’s investigations were so palpably 
futile that Sir Eustace and Gore left him to them, 
having seen nothing more interesting than some 
roughly-drawn diagrams on the littered and dusty 
study-table, upon which Lamont had apparently been 
recently engaged, and which seemed to refer to those 
investigations of his amongst the ruins of the old 
Cistercian Abbey of which Mrs. Luttrell had spoken 
on the night of Gore’s visit to Longwood. 

Upon one point, however, the Sergeant had reassured 
Sir Eustace’s impatience. The constable who had 
been despatched to escort the Bishop to the Village 
Institute had been instructed to communicate the 
tragedy to Maybury by telephone without delay. 
From Maybury all the Chalkshire hounds of the Law 
would be set on the Vicar’s trail forthwith. He would 
probably be arrested before Sir Eustace had finished 
his dinner. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“AND now,” Sir Eustace shrugged as they went 
along the lane from the Vicarage gate to strike the 
road opposite the lodge of Raynham Court, “I have 
a pleasant quarter of an hour before me. My sister- 
in-law must be told. Robert Powlett’s death was a 
severe enough shock for her. This affair—— Well, 
to tell the truth, my only hope is that the news has 
reached her already. I dread scenes.” 

“Not that my sister-in-law is a demonstrative 
person,” he added, as they debouched into the road. 
‘But Lorimer and she and Sylvia Luttrell have always 
been tremendous friends. Besides,—well, the family 
is becoming a little too notorious for comfort. I’m 
not a _ hyper-sensitive individual, personally,—but 
really, even to me, Lorimer’s exit appears positively 
indecent. Reminds one of the policeman in the 
pantomime, stuffed into the stove. Upon my soul 
I half expected the Clown and the Pantaloon to 
somersault out of the other confessional-box with a 
“here we are again.’ Do I shock you, Gore? Don’t 
tell me that I shock you. I had hoped better things 
of you.” 

Gore smiled, not at the dubious jest, but for friend- 
ship’s sake. The dark aquiline face that masked 
itself with cynical levity was none the less haggard 
and tired and old. No one looking at Sir Eustace’s 
eyes could for an instant suspect him of cowardice, 
moral or physical. But his face, turned just then to 
the westering sun, held certainly behind its smile an 
anxiety that was very like fear. After all, he was an 
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elderly man. Younger nerves than his might well 
feel the strain of a Fate that had blotted out the lives 
of two of his brothers and had already struck once 
at his own. 

“T am, as a matter of fact, rather stupid, Sir 
Eustace,” he said bluntly. “I’m neither easily shocked 
nor easily amused. Something missing in my make- 
up, I expect. One thing I am, however, if I may 
speak quite frankly. I’m extremely interested in 
Mr. Whitewell. Like you, I have a weakness for 
puzzles. Suppose, to begin with, that I amuse myself 
until dinner by trying to find out where Mr. Whitewell 
was this afternoon, from, say, two o'clock until five. 
He finished his lunch at the White Lion at two, or 
thereabouts. We know that he was where he is now 
at six, almost to the minute. I'll let you know if I 
find out anything of interest about those four hours.” 

Sir Eustace nodded. 

“Do,” he said. “I shall be very interested to 
hear.”’ 

He passed in through the lodge-gates, disregarding 
the lodge-keeper’s lachrymose “Terrible business, 
this, Sir Eustace.” Gore, to whom the man turned 
his condolences then, remained for a little while 
chatting to him. Everybody at Raynham Court was 
already in possession of full particulars of the Bishop’s 
finding. Well, Sir Eustace would probably be spared 
the severest trial of that unpleasant quarter-of-an-hour. 

In the middle of the lodge-keeper’s diatribe against 
the vanished Vicar, Gore bade him abruptly ‘“ good 
afternoon ”’ and left him. He had seen the two grave- 
diggers don their coats, and they were now descending 
the path towards the lych-gate, leaving the artist, 
still absorbed in his work, in sole possession of the 
churchyard save for the constable left on duty by the 
gate. Regulating his pace discreetly, Gore overtook 
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them just out of sight of the church, and bade them 
“ good afternoon.” 

“ Beautiful old church, that of yours,” he remarked 
with quiet enthusiasm. ‘“‘One of the loveliest in 
England, I should say.” 

The men, pleased by this tribute to Marshfont 
generally, agreed modestly. Stoldily, after the fashion 
of their kind, they refrained from allusion to tragedy, 
since the pleasant-spoken, military-gentleman made 
no remark or fuss about it. 

“It be that, so they say, sir,—-a many as I’ve ’eard 
mesen.”” 

“It be real old, so they do say, sir. Older nor 
Stourbury Thedral, they do say.” 

“I suppose you get a lot of artists making sketches 
oLtitH# 

“Not a lot,’ one of the men admitted. ‘ Not 
nuff trees. That’s wot that artiss up there now was 
sayin’ to us.” 

His mate grinned. ‘Nuff for nuthin’. That’s wot 
I said to ’e,” he remarked. 

His companion explained a retort which appeared 
to amuse them both. 

“You see, sir, we found ’is cigyrette-case down in 
that ’ere grave we been finishin’, wot you saw. Nice 
little case, too—silver with ’is initials H.W. an’ all. 
Full o’ gaspers, too. We kep’ it for ’m, guessin’ it 
might be ’is, as ’e’d been makin’ ’is sketch near where 
we were diggin’. But when ’e came over an’ asked 
us if we'd seen it, ’e jus’ said ‘ That’s it,’ an’ took 
it without as much as ‘Thank you.’ ’Ow it came 
to drop in that ’ere grave I don’t know. But it might 
ave been worth a bob to ’m to get it back again, you’d 
say, sir.” 

“An we never ’elped ourselves to ’is gaspers 
neither,” grinned the other finder of treasure-trove. 
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“ You knew it was his?” Gore smiled. 

** Well, we didn’t rightly know it were hisn, but we 
see ’im workin’ at ’is sketchin’ there where ’e ’s settin’ 
now on ’is little stool, before dinner.”’ 

“‘ Gracious,” exclaimed Gore. “ Has he been working 
at his sketch all that time?” 

“Oh, well, a couldn’t rightly say that, sir. Likely 
’e ’as. Any ’ow ’e was workin’ away at it this 
mornin’ when we went away to our dinners. Wasn’t 
’e, Bert?” 

Bert agreed. He was of opinion that it was lucky 
it didn’t take as long to draw his thirty bob of a 
Saturday as it took to draw a church. 

“ And after dinner? Was he still at it when you 
came back after dinner?’’ Gore inquired. 

“Well, we didn’t come back after dinner, sir, you 
see,—not till ’bout ’alf four. “E may ’ave been workin’ 
at it, or’e may not. Me an Bert ’ere were ‘avin’ a bit 
of a swim down in the Millpond. We thought we’d 
finish our job when it got a bit cooler. Not that it 
’as got any cooler, as I can see. Look at me, drippin’ 
like the butt on a wet night, sir.” 

The little conversation ended in some speculation 
as to the continuation of the fine weather. The two 
men disappeared over a stile, towards a row of 
cottages, with a cordial good-afternoon to the pleasant- 
spoken military-looking gentleman who took an 
interest in their church. Gore strolled on towards the 
village placidly, musing over the information which 
he had acquired so easily. 

Whitewell had been in the churchyard until half- 
past twelve at least, probably until 1.20, sketching. 
From roughly half-past one until two he had been 
in the dining-room of the White Lion, lunching. So 


much was certain. 
He had, apparently, known that he had left his 
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cigarette-case behind him. When had he left it behind 
him? When he had left the churchyard to return 
to lunch, say about 1.20? Or had he returned after 
lunch, remained there for some time, and left it 
behind him then? 

About five o’clock he had returned to the church- 
yard,—presumably from the direction of the golf links. 
Suppose he had gone for a walk after lunch in that 
direction. Well, he might have gone past the church 
along the Delveley road. Or he might have started 
off along the Bath road and worked back to the 
Delveley road across the fields. Obviously, if the 
cigarette-case had been left behind at 1.20 or there- 
abouts, there was nothing to be concluded from the 
fact that only at five o’clock had he returned for it, 
even though he had known where it was. Laziness, 
or a desire to make his walk in another direction, 
might easily explain that delay. Still, the cigarette- 
case was a silver one, with his monogram—(H.W. 
By the way, what had been Watters’ Christian 
name?)—and he had known where he could have 
found it, say a little after two o'clock, before 
some chance visitor to the churchyard picked it 
up. 
Why had he waited until he believed himself 
unobserved to ask the gravediggers for the case? 

How had he contrived to drop the case into the 
grave? Actually he had been sketching about twenty 
yards from the grave. Suppose he had gone over 
idly, after the gravediggers had left, to look down 
into the grave. And suppose that then, somehow, 
he had contrived to drop his cigarette-case into the 
grave. Well, if he knew he had done that, he would 
certainly have climbed down into the grave and 
rescued the case then and there. 

But perhaps he had only had a general idea that 
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he must have left the case somewhere in the church- 
yard. The gravediggers had not said that he had 
known it was to be found in the grave. 

There was the composure of his manner— the 
coolness with which he had unpacked his traps and 
set to work on his sketch.— That, of course, might 
have been for deliberate effect. The composure had 
been,—well,—just the slightest shade ostentatious, 
Gore felt. But then the fellow was a curious fellow. 
One of those chaps who felt the world against them 
and must be ostentatiously ignored or defied 

The fat Sergeant knew nothing, apparently, against 
Mr. Whitewell: that was tolerably certain. If 
Whitewell was Watters, and if Watters was a ticket- 
of-leave, the Sergeant would almost certainly have 
official cognisance of the fact. But then, had Watters 
been released from prison as a ticket-of-leave? Or 
had the authorities had reason to believe that another 
judicial wrong had been done, and that an innocent 
man had served two years of penal servitude? 

That query, of course, struck at the root of Sir 
Eustace’s theory with regard to his complicity in the 
second tragedy. Just as trenchantly as it assailed 
his belief in Watters’ guilt of his brother Lionel’s 
murder. 

These meditations occupied Gore’s thoughts, with 
no great mental clarification as to Mr. Whitewell, it 
must be admitted, until he reached the White Lion. 
The loquacious little maid was folding napkins in 
the dining-room, as he passed along the hall. 

“Lucy,” he said paternally,” my system needs 
moisture. Will you be very kind and bring me a 
double gin and stone ginger.” 

The dining-room possessed two doors and three 
windows, one of them with five openable sections. 
When Lucy returned with her tray, Colonel Gore was 
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opening such of these ventilators as had hitherto 
remained closed. 

“Isn’t this a terrible thing about the Bishop, sir?” 
she began. But Gore did not encourage her in her 
plain desire to wallow in horrors. 

“Dreadful. But we must get these windows open, 
Lucy.” 

“Tm as bad as your friend Mr. Whitewell,’’ he 
remarked, smiling apologetically. ‘‘ Though I don't 
sleep with my bedroom door open, as he seems to do.” 

“Sometimes he do an’ sometimes he don’t,’ Lucy 
volunteered. ‘‘Mostly he do leave it open. But you 
never know. This afternoon he shut it. Another 
afternoon he’d leave it open. Makes it awkward 
like for a maid when she has to go up and tidy the 
rooms. How can she tell if a gentleman wants to be 
private or not, if his bedroom door’s open? You 
might see more’n you were meant to see, poppin’ in 
too quick, if you weren’t careful, mightn’t you?” 

Gore agreed. 

‘However, I suppose if you had popped in this 
afternoon you’d have seen nothing worse than Mr. 
Whitewell taking a little snooze after lunch.” 

“His door was shut this afternoon. That’s what 
I’ve just told you,” said Lucy, aggrieved that the ground 
of her complaint had not been understood. ‘‘ He 
locked himself in this afternoon. I tried his door 
when I went up at three to do the rooms. I suppose 
he was busy at his drawing and painting. He's a 
great one for that, Mr. Whitewell is.” 

“I don’t think he was in his room this afternoon,” 
Colonel Gore remarked. He smacked his lips after 
a long pull at his gin and ginger. ‘‘ This és good, 
Lucy. No. Mr. Whitewell was out of doors sketching 
this afternoon. I saw him busy in the churchyard.” 

Lucy was shocked. 
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“In the churchyard—with what was going on 
there—people being murdered in broad daylight. 
Sketching.— Well, I never. Why, sir, were you 
there when they found the poor man dead?” 

“T found him,” said Gore grimly. 

Lucy was greatly impressed. 

“Fancy that. I suppose he was a terrible sight. 
My crikey, I wouldn’t like to have peeped into that 
box and found him there, with his face staring out 
at me.—Didn’t it give you a fright? Lor, I wouldn’t 
sleep a wink for a month if I——” 

Colonel Gore had had another pull at his drink. 

“‘T’m sorry this is nearly finished, Lucy. At 
what time did Mr. Whitewell go out then, after 
lunch?” 

“Mr. Whitewell? Go out? I don’t know, sir. 
All I know, sir, he was in his room at three o’clock. 
Least his door was locked.” 

There was nothing more to be extracted from Lucy. 
Until three o’clock she had been busy with Mrs. 
Turleyman, the proprietress, in the kitchen, washing 
up. After three o’clock, she had been busy in the 
kitchen with some sewing, a letter to her mother, a 
Primrose novelette, the bread and butter for tea, 
and preliminary preparations for dinner. All this 
she was quite ready to tell anyone. But she could 
tell not even the persuasive Colonel Gore anything 
more about Mr. Whitewell’s movements between 
two and five, at which latter hour he had had tea, and 
had indubitably been in the White Lion. 

Nor could anyone else who had been in the White 
Lion between those hours, however tactfully Colonel 
Gore approached the subject. The afternoon had 
been a sleepy one. The landlord, Mr. Turleyman, had 
had a siesta, and had then gone out to watch Tom, 
the factotum, washing the Ford—a pleasant cool 
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operation to watch on such an afternoon. Stephens, 
Colonel Gore’s man, had been in Colonel Gore’s room 
from a little after three until a little before four, 
putting his things in order and darning some pairs 
of socks—a task which he was accustomed to perform 
with great skill. He could not remember having 
heard any sound in the adjoining bedroom. Certainly 
no one had gone out of it or into it while he had been 
in his master’s room. The matter of Mr. Whitewell’s 
whereabouts from two o'clock until five remained 
perforce vague. 

Not until Loxley emerged from his room, still 
whiter and more twittery than before, did Gore receive 
any enlightenment upon the point. The sound of 
Gore’s voice had evidently induced him to come forth 
from retirement, in the hope of learning some details 
of the results of the police sergeant’s investigations 
at the Vicarage. 

“I suppose,’ he said presently. “That the 
gentleman who is staying here.—I forget his name——”’ 

“ Whitewell.” ; 

““Yes—yes. I suppose the police raised no 
objection to his entering the churchyard. I met him 
there by the turning up to the Vicarage, as I was 
coming back to the village, and seeing the crowd at 
the gate and the police, he asked me if they were 
keeping people out. He told me that he had lost 
something in the churchyard this morning. So I 
suggested his going round along the lane—I knew of 
course that he was a friend of yours. I did not 
anticipate that the police would make any difficulty 
about it.” 

“They didn’t,’ Gore said simply. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Loxley. That little foam 
of his whitened his dullish lips. “‘ What a terrible 
business, what a shocking tragedy. That noble, 
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brilliant, high-souled man cut off——- Have the 
police any news yet?” 

“Of Mr. Lamont? Not here, at any rate.” 

Loxley fidgeted with his lips for a moment or two. 

“There can be no doubt, I suppose, that he——?”’ 

“ Oh, Lord, yes,” said Gore cheerfully. ‘‘ Personally 

I’m prepared to doubt anything. By the way, Mr. 
Loxley, you were waiting in front of the church for 
over two hours—from about half-past one until 
nearly four or thereabouts. You could see some 
portion of the churchyard from the lych-gate. Did 
you see anyone moving about in the churchyard 
during that time?” 
The little secretary’s white had changed to a ghastly 
green. His eyes and mouth twitched painfully. It 
was perhaps unkind of Colonel Gore, but his kindly- 
shrewd grey eyes stared fixedly at that frightened 
little face. 

“No,” said Loxley, almost inaudibly. 

“No one?” 

“No one.” 

“ You're quite sure?” 

“Quite. Quite sure. Why do you ask? I should 
have told the Police Sergeant if I had seen anyone. 
Besides I could not have seen anyone, if there had 
been anyone. At least—if there had been anyone 
near the vestry door. I could not see the vestry door 
from the car.”’ 

“You remained in the car, or near it, all the time, 
except when you went up to the vestry door at three 
o’clock?”’ 

“Yes, Why do you ask these questions? I have 
already given the police all the information I had 
to give.” : 

Again, regrettably, Colonel Gore’s almost incurable 


politeness failed him. He said, curtly. 
K 
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“I wonder, Mr. Loxley.” 

“You wonder?” The childish lips framed again. 
“You wonder? Do you insinuate——?” 

“Yes,” replied Gore tranquilly. “I believe that 
you either saw someone in the churchyard, or: that 
if you didn’t actually see that someone, you had 
reasons of some sort to believe that there was someone 
there.” 

““I——.” began Loxley, almost inaudibly, and then, 
without other warning burst into tears. Gore had 
seen men in the throes of hysteria before, but never 
one so pitifully demoralised as this one. It would 
probably have been as useless as it would certainly 
have been unkind to continue the conversation 
further just then. He watched Loxley go up the steep 
winding staircase, still whimpering, and _ then, 
considerably more mystified than he had been five 
minutes before, went to the telephone and rang up 
Raynham Court. 

Sir Eustace was still there. His first remark when 
he came to the telephone was typical. 

“That you, Gore? I forgot the beggar’s legs. I'll 
swear to his legs. Well, where was he after lunch? 
Found out?” 

“No. But I should like to see you fora few 
moments if I might. Also those photographs. And 
also I wish we could have a little talk with the 
chauffeur of the car which took the Bishop and Loxley 
to the church. He belongs to Raynham, doesn’t 
he?” 

“Yes. Why not come up to Raynham now? [I 
shall be here until half-past seven or so; you could 
come on to Longwood with me, and dine there, couldn’t 
you? You can look at the photographs then. Besides, 
there’s something else Well, we'll talk about 
that when you come up.” 
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To Raynham Gore’s way led him once more past 
the church. On his way he met Whitewell returning, 
with his camp-stool and his haversack slung over his 
shoulder. 

“Finished your sketch?” Gore inquired amiably 
as they came abreast of one another. 


“No. Not yet.” 

“A good deal of drawing in all that detail, I 
suppose.” 

ae eSen 


The uncommunicative artist already moving on. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Gore, “ you didn’t happen 
to lose a cigarette-case when you were working 
there this afternoon after lunch, did you?” 

“I wasn’t working there this afternoon after lunch.” 

“‘Oh. There was a cigarette-case lying about there 
this afternoon. I thought you might have mislaid 
it. It had fallen into that grave they were digging, 
close to where you were working.” 

“You appear to be an observant person,” said 
Whitewell grimly. “It was my case, as a matter of 
fact.” 

“You were lucky,’”’ smiled Gore, ‘to find it down 
there.” 

Whitewell smiled too, surlily, as he went on his 
way. 

“I have been rather lucky to-day,” he said over his 
shoulder. ‘ One is, if one waits long enough.” 

Gore looked back at him over his shoulder, as they 
receded from one another. He was just then in 
shadow, beneath some over-arching trees, a sharp 
silhouette against the brightness of the road beyond 
him. Certainly his legs were unusually bowed—legs 
which Sir Eustace might very well have remembered. 

A curious speech, that—— ‘‘I have been rather 
lucky to-day. One is, if one waits long enough.” 


? 
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It was characteristic of Wickham Gore, that while 
one compartment of his brain went on patiently with 
Mr. Whitewell and his cigarette-case and his luck, 
another devoted itself with admiration to a 
peculiarly beautiful aspect of Marshfont Church, 
bathed in the golden mist of evening that already 
held a whisper of the night’s coming mystery. It 
has already been said that he was in many ways an 
old-fashioned person. He had an invincible affection 
for old country churches bathed in evening sunshine. 
His only regret was that this particular effect was 
marred a little by the presence, in the foreground, 
of a most prosaic-looking policeman, most un- 
necessarily on guard, 


CHAPTER IX 


THoucH it was his first visit to Raynham, the stands 
of picture-postcards with which most of the village 
shops adorned their counters had already made the 
appearance of the house familiar to him. Built towards 
the end of Henry the Eighth’s reign,—it was still 
known locally as the Guest House, from the fact that 
it stood upon the former site of the Domus of the 
Cistercian Monastery—it had been extensively added 
to by successive owners. Gore found it that evening 
a little gloomy-looking, too much shut in by trees. 
As he approached it along the drive only the chimney- 
tops were in sunlight. Below them all was in rather 
chilly shadow. 

Somewhat to his discomfiture he found Mrs. Lionel 
Powlett with Sir Eustace in the sombre room to which 
he followed an almost overpoweringly gloomy butler. 
Sir Eustace’s opening remark informed him that the 
discussion of the tragedy was to be @ trois. He found 
Marion Powlett by daylight considerably older and 
more lined than she had appeared in the rosy light of 
the Longwood drawing-room a couple of nights before. 
The calamities of the last few days had obviously 
imposed a severe strain upon her. But even in a 
distress which accentuated her effect of fragility, she 
preserved that curious detachment and aloofness from 
the actualities of the moment. The thing was neither 
manner nor mannerism. Either, Gore reflected, she 
was a woman who had suffered deeply, or one who 
could not suffer, save in dreams. 
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“My sister-in-law thinks,’ said Sir Eustace, “ that 
I ought to have told the police about Watters.” 

Marion Powlett’s delicately drawn eyebrows rose. 

“Your judgment is better than mine, Eustace. It 
merely occurred to me, Colonel Gore, that if the police 
discover that this man who calls himself Whitewell is 
really that dreadful man Watters, they may very well 
say to Sir Eustace: ‘You must have known that. 
You saw this man at his trial. Why did you keep it 
from us?’ On the other hand, Eustace, unless you 
are quite certain——” 

Sir Eustace prepared to light a cigarette, very care- 
fully. It was still clearer that he was not prepared to 
claim absolute certainty. 

“You haven’t been able to discover where he was 
this afternoon, Gore, then?” 

As impartially as he could, Gore told them what 
he had been able to discover. Sir Eustace pooh-poohed 
peremptorily any faintest suggestion that Loxley knew 
anything beyond what he had already twice stated at 
length. “A nervous, timid little mollicoddle. With 
his volume of Meditations—— He hasn’t the pluck 
to tell a lie.” 

Marion Powlett was inclined to share that view. 
She knew Loxley fairly well, since he had stayed at 
Raynham with the Bishop several times. She judged 
him a perfectly well-intentioned, harmless little man; 
rather a bore, but quite straightforward. 

“I really don’t think he could tell a lie successfully, 
Colonel Gore.’’ 

“That’s just it, Mrs. Powlett,”’ Gore remarked 
succinctly. ‘He tried, and he couldn’t. I’m pretty 
certain of that.” 

To the story of the cigarette-case, however, both 
Sir Eustace and Mrs. Lionel Powlett listened 
attentively. Sir Eustace at once put his finger on 
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that spot which had already engaged Gore’s atten- 
tion. 

“Tf he knew he had left his case behind in the 
churchyard in the morning, he would certainly have 
gone back for it immediately after lunch, before 
someone else picked it up. But he didn’t. Why? 
Because he left it behind him, not in the morning, 
but in the afternoon. He came back for it then at 
once, as soon as he had discovered its loss. That 
settles it, Gore. He was there, on the spot, in the 
afternoon. If his bedroom door at the hotel was 
locked, he was not in his bedroom. Why should he 
lock the door if he was?” 

‘‘T understand,’ Marion Powlett said, turning her 
abstracted eyes to Gore, ‘‘that no one at the hotel 
actually heard or saw anything of him after lunch 
until five o'clock.” 

“That is so, Mrs. Powlett, so far as I have been 
able to elicit.” 

““You had better come across to Longwood now, 
Gore,” said Sir Eustace with a shrug, “and see those 
photographs again. Then—— Not that I have a 
particle of real doubt that the fellow is Watters. Good 
God. There can’t be a second pair of legs like those of 
his in the world.” 

‘There is a step further to take, of course,” Gore 
reminded him. ‘‘ Suppose he was in the churchyard— 
at the actual moment when the Bishop was murdered. 
I think he probably was. At any rate, let us suppose 
he was. Does that necessarily point to——?” 

“Dammit, man,” snapped Sir Eustace, “‘ he wasn’t 
in the churchyard. He was in the church. If he’d 
been in the churchyard Loxley would have seen him 
when he went round to the vestry-door at three 
o’clock,—must have seen him. He was in the 


church.” 
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“Possibly,” Gore agreed. ‘‘ You saw no muddy 
footprints on the flags in the church, did you?” 

Sir Eustace stared. 

“ Muddy footprints? No.” 

“Nor did I. But, possibly, if Whitewell went into 
the church we should have seen plenty of them.” 

“Why? We didn’t make muddy footprints. Why 
should he?” 

“ Because possibly—let us keep to that ‘ possibly’— 
he spent some considerable time down in that grave 
where the men found his cigarette-case. Now—after 
that heavy thunderstorm at one o'clock, the bottom 
of that grave must have been pretty sludgy. It 
wouldn’t dry up, down there.” 

““What in the name of Providence could he have 
been doing in a grave?” 

““Well,—one pretty obvious answer to that would 
be that he was using the grave as a hiding-place. The 
grave was only partially dug—about five feet deep, 
I should say. You may remember that the grave- 
diggers heads showed just over the top when they got 
down into it first. If one wanted a hiding-place—from 
which one could see out, if one wanted to—the grave 
seems rather a good one. 

“But,” said Sir Eustace when he had considered 
that a moment, “it all comes to the same thing. 
Whether he was hiding in the church or in the grave, 
he was hiding there, waiting for a signal from Lamont.” 

Once more Gore had a “ possibly ”’ for that. 

“But in that case he would almost certainly have 
concealed himself in the church. Far safer. Of 
course, again possibly, he may have climbed out of the 
grave, once Lamont and the Bishop were safely in 
the church,—cleaned his boots on the grass, if he 
was clever enough to think about it—and sneaked 
into the church. Even if he did, it is, of course, 
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possible that Lamont hadn’t the faintest idea that 
he was anywhere about.” 

Mrs. Lionel Powlett replaced the cover of the 
menthol which she had been applying to her forehead. 

“All this, Colonel Gore, is surely mere conjecture. 
Isn’t there the fact—the dreadful fact that this man 
who murdered Sir Eustace’s brother Lionel was there 
this afternoon—on the very spot where his brother 
Lorimer was murdered. Is it any use for us to go 
beyond that? Surely the rest is for the police, 
Eustace?’”’ 

“Yes, quite, Marion. Provided I am right in 
believing that the fellow is Watters.” 

“But can you be mistaken, Eustace? Look how 
oddly this man has behaved—following Sylvia and 
myself about—staring into our faces. Oh, how I 
wish you had told us at once, when you began to 
suspect who he was. I know it was to spare us 
anxiety. But still * 

The gloomy butler had entered to stand in well- 
trained unobtrusiveness in the background of the 
dark old room. He was a curious looking man, ex- 
tremely like an overfed performing seal in his shining 
black, Gore reflected. As his mistress turned to him, 
he delivered his message. The Rev. Dr. Garstin 
wished to speak to her on the telephone from the 
Bishop’s palace at Stourbury. 

“ This is to tell us that Sylvia and poor Margaret 
are coming up,” said Mrs. Lionel Powlett, as she rose. 

“‘T know Sylvia will rush back here at once.” 

When his sister-in-law had left the room, Sir 
Eustace shut the door which she had left open behind 
her, and lowered his voice. 

“And then there’s Luttrell,” he said gravely. 
“T haven’t said anything about him to my sister-in- 
law. Things are bad enough as they are. Though 
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I must say she’s extraordinarily plucky about it 
all 

‘“‘ Extraordinarily,” Gore agreed. 

“ However, the fact is, we can’t find Luttrell, or 
get any word from him. I spent an hour and a half 
this afternoon telephoning everywhere something 
might be known of him—his own flat, his wife’s house 
in London, his mother’s house, his clubs, some people 
in Surrey he stays with frequently,—everywhere I 
could think of. But no one knows anything what- 
ever about him. He hasn’t been to his flat. He 
didn’t go there when he went up to London the night 
of poor Robert Powlett’s accident. In fact, there’s 
nothing whatever to show that he did go to London 
that night, as far as that goes. It’s very strange. 
He didn’t turn up at the inquest. That—even 
for Claud Luttrell—was in extraordinarily bad 
taste.” 

“And another extraordinary thing,’ he continued, 
after a glance towards the door, ‘“‘is that we can’t 
find the car he was driving that afternoon. I thought 
he might have garaged it in Maybury, on his way to 
the station that night. But he didn’t. I’ve tried 
over thirty different garages all round here. None 
of them knows anything of the car.” 

“The big limousine he drove over to the golf-club 
in? A purple car?” 

“Yes. A new Rolls my niece bought about three 
weeks ago. I’ve an advertisement in every news- 
paper in the South of England to-day. I can’t 
understand it. In fact, Gore, I’m beginning to wonder 
if Luttrell——_”’ 

He turned his head towards the door. “ We'll 
talk about it on our way over to Longwood.” 

The butler reappeared, to inquire if Sir Eustace 
and Colonel Gore were dining there that evening. 
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“No, Bartlemy, thank you. Colonel Gore is dining 
with me at Longwood.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“I want to see the chauffeur who drove the Bishop 
to the church this morning. I forget his name.” 

“Allen, sir. I’m sorry to say he’s out at present, 
sir, this being his afternoon off. He won’t be in until 
ten o'clock. Anything I can ask him, sir, when he 
comes in?” 

“No. Tl see him to-morrow.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Sir Eustace consulted his watch as the door 
closed again behind the butler’s noiseless exit. 

“A quarter past eight. Time we moved on, Gore.” 
He returned to Luttrell. “Of course, it’s just as 
likely as not that both Luttrell and the car are in 
France or Scotland. Still, he didn’t take a man with 
him, as he usually does when he goes away for any 
length of time. Nor did he take clothes—just a suit- 
case.”’ 

“As a matter of fact,’ Gore said, after some 
moments of silence, ‘‘I gather that the last definite 
news you have of him is that he asked the Marshfont 
Station-master to ring up this house to say that Powlett 
had been killed.” 

“Yes. I believe so.” 

“Where was that? At the spot where Powlett’s 
body was found? Or on the way to Marshfont 
Station with the body? or at the station?” 

“On the way to the station, I believe. I’m not 
quite sure. Why?” 

“It seems curious, doesn’t it, that he should have 
disappeared that way, abruptly. One would have 
expected that he would have rung up his wife or Mrs. 
Lionel Powlett himself.’ 

“Not if one knew Claud Luttrell.” 
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‘At any rate you’re not certain whether he walked 
back along the rails to the station with the body?” 

‘No. It doesn’t seem of any particular importance 
whether he did or——” 

A heavy report, so close at hand, that it seemed 
in the room, and the shivering tinkle of broken glass, 
interrupted Sir Eustace. He spun round towards the 
open windows, towards which Gore had rushed. 
There was a distant cry and then a man’s voice, 
outside in the terrace, called out something inaudible. 

“On the terrace,’ said Gore, and made for the 
hall and the front door at full speed, followed by the 
older man. But as they emerged into the hall, Mrs. 
Lionel Powlett came out from a room at its further 
side—the room, as Gore learned a few minutes later, 
in which the telephone was lodged. 

““My God,” she gasped, “‘ someone fired at me—in 
through the window. Look.” 

Gore, already by the open hall-doors—there were 
two, an outer and an inner—hesitated, then followed 
Sir Eustace into the telephone-room,—a _porter’s 
lodge converted to its present use. One narrow window 
opened upon the terrace close to the pillars of the 
curved porch, and through this had come the bullet 
which had struck the wall of the room a few inches 
from the instrument. Marion Powlett had been seated 
with her back to the window, and had seen nothing 
until, simultaneously with the explosion behind her, 
a streak of splintered white had appeared suddenly 
before her eyes in the wainscoting. Fortunately, at 
that very moment she had been in the act of changing 
the receiver from one hand to the other. The slight 
alteration in the position of her head had probably 
saved her life. 

For a moment or two the two men stood staring at 
that white rip in the woodwork to which Marion 
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Powlett’s long white hand pointed. The audacity of 
the thing was almost stupefying. But precious time 
had been wasted. Gore hurried out on to the terrace, 
and catching a glimpse of a figure moving rapidly 
amongst the stems of the giant beeches, a good two 
hundred yards away, buttoned his coat and sprinted 
in pursuit of it. His legs were not the legs of twenty- 
five years before, but they overhauled his quarry with 
ease none the less. The stoutish, black figure in front 
slackened pace rapidly, and came at last to a halt, 
and doubled itself up, holding its sides. It proved to 
be the gloomy butler, Bartlemy, winded, and purple 
in the face. He pointed ahead. 

“That way, sir. A long way ahead. In riding- 
breeches.—Run, sir. You may get him.” 

Gore ran. Ran until his heart hammered, and his 
breath was a knife edge in his throat. When he had 
crossed the belt of timber, he emerged upon com- 
paratively open ground, but beyond lay more timber, 
and a rising fold of land that ran up to the sky-line. 
In the distance a couple of ploughs were crawling 
along a brown stripe at the edge of a huge white field. 
He saw the faces of the teamsmen turn to him as he 
descended the slope, and made a trumpet of his hands 
to ask if they had seen anyone running. It was im- 
possible to make out their reply, though he could 
hear them exchange a laugh. He ran on, reached the 
further belt of beechwood, made a gallant effort to 
sprint up the slope beyond, and was seized by violent 
cramp in his left leg. He was streaming with perspira- 
tion, and, by now, quite hopeless of further profitable 
pursuit. Ruefully he limped back the way he had 
come—a long way for a leg that threatened to cramp 
again at every step—and presently overtook Bartlemy, 
equally hot and equally crestfallen. 

As they went back towards the terrace, where Sir 
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Eustace and his sister-in-law were visible awaiting 
them, the butler gave his version of the startling 
incident. He had been standing in the hall, awaiting 
Mrs. Powlett’s appearance from the telephone-room 
with the intention of asking for her instructions with 
regard to the attendance of some of the servants at 
Mr. Robert Powlett’s funeral next morning. He had 
heard the shot and the sound of falling glass, heard 
Mrs. Lionel Powlett cry out, rushed to the door of the 
telephone-room, seen that she was unhurt, and then 
rushed out on to the terrace. By the time he had 
reached the terrace the firer of the shot had had time 
to reach the shadow of the beeches. But Bartlemy 
had at all events been able to make out that he was 
a youngish man of middle height, wearing riding- 
breeches—a pretty good runner. 

‘“Seemed to me his legs was a bit bandy, sir, the 
way he ran.” 

The butler had followed him as far as he could, 
but as he himself expressed it, it was soon a case of 
bellows to mend with him. 

“Tf this sort of thing goes on, sir, I’m goin’ to ’ave 
the jumps—an’ bad. That’s the truth, sir. It’s gettin’ 


a bit too ’ot for me.” He mopped his streaming 
face lavishly. ‘An’ lorlummy, sir—talk about 
Ope 


Sir Eustace came down the steps of the terrace to 
meet them. 

““No luck,” Gore reported dejectedly. ‘‘ But we’ve 
got his breeches and his legs.” 

Sir Eustace listened to Bartlemy’s story stonily. 
When the butler had been dismissed with a consoling 
“You did your best, Bartlemy,” the two men looked 
at one another. 

“‘ Riding-breeches and bandy-legs,”’ said Sir Eustace. 
“Well, I suppose that’s good enough for us.” 
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Gore nodded. “I suppose so,” he said reluc- 
tantly. 


In a drawer of Colonel Gore’s writing-table in that 
pleasant little flat at Chelsea which he still occupies 
there repose under special lock and key some stoutly 
bound little quarto books, the pages of which are 
covered with a neat and candid manuscript. The 
cover of one of them bears on a label the following 
_ legend: “2. The Powlett Case,” and on page 43 of 
the manuscript are written these words: 


“ At that moment I believed that Watters and 
Whitewell were the same person, and that he 
was a homicidal maniac of a specially desperate 
kind. There seemed no possible doubt that he 
had come down to Marshfont for the purpose 
of blotting out the Powlett family. His motive 
remained vague. I was inclined to believe it a 
desire to revenge some injury, either real or 
imagined, which he had suffered or believed 
he had suffered at Lionel Powlett’s hands. 
Possibly, I thought, he had had some connec- 
tion with Lionel Powlett’s ‘ niece,’ Mrs. Wain- 
wright or Parkeston. While I was walking 
back towards the house with Bartlemy, I 
found myself wondering if by any conceivable 
possibility he could have had anything to do 
with Robert Powlett’s death. I even went a 
step further, and began to wonder if Sir Eustace 
was not right in his suspicion that Luttrell, 
too, had met with mischance by foul means. 
The business was so wholesale and so out- 
rageous that, at the moment, the ordinary 
limits of common-sense seemed of no 
account——” 
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None the less, by Mrs. Lionel Powlett’s permission, 
Gore made straight for the telephone when he reached 
the hall. He got the White Lion at once, and he got 
Mr. Whitewell after a delay of perhaps a minute. 

“That you, Whitewell?” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Gore. Look here, Sir Eustace Powlett would be 
much obliged if you’d tell him whether you were 
sketching in the churchyard at any time this after- 
noon between two and five.” . 

“No,” was the curt reply. “I wasn’t. And will 
you kindly tell Sir Eustace, with my compliments, 
that I’d be obliged if he’d attend to his own business. 
He seems to have plenty of it to attend to, just at 
present.”’ 

The receiver at the other end was replaced. White- 
well’s voice had been perfectly calm, certainly not the 
voice of a man who had just done a long run at top 
speed. Gore made a rough calculation. From the 
terrace at Raynham Court, say, a mile and a quarter. 
Could a pretty good runner have done that distance 
in the time?—Say, in twenty-five minutes? Easily,— 
with time to recover his normal speed of breathing. 

He got the White Lion again, and again the little 
cheery talkative housemaid answered the call. 

““ Lucy—this is Colonel Gore speaking.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Has Mr. Whitewell gone out yet?” 

“Not yet, sir. Do you want him, sir? He’s gone 
back to his room. He’s working away at his drawing.” 

“Has he been working at it long?” 

“Yes, sir. Ever since he came in, except when he 
was at dinner.” 

“When did he come in?” 

““ About half-past seven, sir,—just as I was sounding 
the gong for dinner, sir,” 
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* You're:sure?” 

“ Quite sure, sir. I ’ad a look at his drawing, sir, 
over his shoulder when I was turning back his counter- 
pane. It’s done lovely, sir. As plain as plain——” 

“How nice. When I go back, I shall bring a little 
present for you with me, Lucy. Thank you. You 
needn’t mention this little talk to anyone, unless you 
really want to.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Gore replaced the receiver, and contemplated the 
white splintered seam in the wainscoting for some 
baffled moments. 

“‘ Now—that’s queer,” he reflected. ‘‘ Quite queer.” 


Sir Eustace and his sister-in-law were still waiting 
in the hall. Doubtless, they had overhead his conver- 
sations with the White Lion through the open door 
of the telephone-room, for Sir Eustace asked at once 
what the maid had said. The discovery that Whitewell 
had been in his room at the Inn—this time indubitably 
—at the moment of the outrage reduced him to a 
gesture of silent helplessness. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” Mrs. Lionel Powlett suggested, “he 
had bribed the maid to give that reply. After all—she 
was willing to accept a bribe from you, Colonel Gore. 
I really do think, Eustace, that you will be very foolish 
if you don’t take steps at once to have this man 
arrested, I’m not a nervous person. But, really, to 
be shot at through the windows——” 

The gloomy butler appeared at the back of the 
hall with a subordinate, bent evidently upon the tem- 
porary repair of the broken window. Sir Eustace 
called to him: 

‘You could see the fellow distinctly?” 

“Well, distinctly, Sir Eustace—for a moment or 
two—before he got in under the trees.” 

3 
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“ Middle height?” 

“Yes, sir—with brown riding-breeches. As I was 
saying to Colonel Gore, his legs seemed to me a bit 
bandy.” 

“Did he seem to you like anyone you had ever 
seen before, Bartlemy?”’ 

The butler hesitated. 

“Well, sir, I couldn’t be sure about that. And I 
wouldn’t like to say a thing I wasn’t sure of. But it 
did come into my head that he was like a young man 
I’ve seen about lately in Marshfont—a young man 
that’s staying at the Inn, I believe, sir. But that 
was only my thought, sir. I couldn’t be sure. I 
might be mistaken in that.” 

He glanced towards Mrs. Powlett. 

“Tf I'd been a little nearer the front door, I might 
have seen his face. But I was right at the back, near 
the stairs. And of course I was took aback for a 
moment, i 

“You did very well, Bartlemy,” said Marion Pow- 
lett. “I think it was very courageous of you to do 
what you did. He might have shot you.” 

Bartlemy’s gloom transformed itself temporarily to 
a depressed smile. 

“Lucky for me he didn’t, ’m. I’m a bit big to miss. 
We're going to fasten up that window, ’m, until we 
get a glazier in the morning.” 

“Very well.” 

“Oh, by the way,” Gore asked, as the man turned 
away towards the telephone room. “Could you see 
what sort of stockings he was wearing? Light or 
dark?” 

“Rather light, sir. Lighter than his breeches 
anyway.” 

Gore nodded pleasantly, and the butler went off, 
still mopping his face. 
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“As a matter of fact Whitewell does wear light 
coloured stockings,’ Gore said, frowning, when the 
door of the telephone-room had closed. “ But he 
has been wearing leggings to-day—dark old things— 
I noticed them when I met him, near the church, on 
my way here. They were so very ancient that I 
wondered if they were a survival of the great war.” 

“Oh,” said Sir Eustace, perplexed. ‘‘ Well, what 
the devil is one to make of it all, then?” 

Mrs. Lionel Powlett was evidently now beginning 
to feel the reaction after her narrow escape. “I 
think Bartlemy was perfectly splendid, she said 
abstractedly, searching for the menthol stick which 
was her invariable companion. “ We can’t expect 
him to describe everything the man wore. And 
indeed we must thank you, too, Colonel Gore, for 
your efforts——” 

When Gore had murmured a polite little deprecation, 
she begged them to remain to dinner. But the 
invitation sprang evidently from a valiant attempt 
towards hospitality in despite of shocked and wearied 
nerves. Indeed, when Sir Eustace had declined, she 
confessed candidly to a desire to be quite alone in 
darkness for a little while,—the only hope, she smiled 
wanly, for the neuralgia which was the bugbear of 
ther existence. She did not feel in the least nervous, 
she declared: there were at least a dozen men- 
servants in the house and about it. 

“Oh, I quite forgot,” she said from the foot of the 
stairs, as they went towards the hall-door. “ They 
rang up from Stourbury to say that poor Margaret 
had only just got back from a motoring excursion 
to the New Forest.’”’—She explained, ‘‘ my sister-in- 
law, the Bishop’s wife.”—“ The Chaplain said she 
would come up by an early train to-morrow. Of 
course, she is completely prostrated.”’ 
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“And Sylvia?” Sir Eustace asked. 

‘Sylvia hadn’t got back. She had stayed at 
Brockenhurst to dine with some of the party. They 
didn’t expect that she would get back to Stourbury 
until quite late. I suppose she will come up with 
Margaret in the morning.” 

“She'll probably come to-night,” said Sir Eustace. 
“Tf I know her. You'll have her arriving here at 
midnight.” 

As they went down the wide steps of the terrace, 
Gore glanced back towards the shattered window. 
The upper half of the gloomy butler protruded through 
it at that moment. Between his teeth hung a sheet 
of white glazed paper, in his hands were a brush and 
a bottle of paste. The purple flush had left his face 
now, and it had resumed its normal suety pallor. In 
that pose, Gore reflected, he looked more like a 
performing seal than ever. 

“Well,” said Sir Eustace. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you make of it, Gore? But my mind is a perfect 
blank.” 

They had covered half the distance by the short 
cut through the woods to Longwood gates before 
Gore produced an answer to a question which he 
appeared to have forgotten. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said cautiously, ‘I 
rather think I’ve got an idea in mine. But I’d like 
to sit down and think about it before I talk about it 
to anyone.” 

“ Think away,” said Sir Eustace. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
I don’t want to talk. I want to eat.” 

And so they went on silently through the twilight 
of the woods, startling the rabbits at their evening 
meal. And as they went two questions preoccupied 
Gore’s musings. 

Both of them had reference to the same individual. 
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Why had Bartlemy said that he was at the back of the 
hall when the shot was fired? For, in fact, he could 
not have been there, since Gore himself had rushed 
out into the hall immediately upon hearing the shot, 
and by that time both the inner and outer hall-doors 
had been opened and Bartlemy had disappeared— 
presumably, through them,—out on to the terrace. 

Why had Bartlemy’s description of the man whom 
he had chased—a description which had in the end 
clearly indicated the man Whitewell who was staying 
at the White Lion—why had it described that person 
as wearing the light-coloured stockings which he was 
in the habit, it was true, of wearing, but which, on that 
particular afternoon, he was mot wearing? 

Two very natural questions. But two questions 
which were to lead Colonel Gore a long way astray 
before he found the right answer for both of them. 


CHAPTER X 


Sir Eustace was destined to talk quite a good deal 
before that wish of his was gratified. At Longwood, 
Inspector Wybrant and the Maybury and Marshfont 
sergeants were waiting for him, and over an hour 
elapsed before they departed in a most refractory 
motor car to pursue their inquiries at Raynham into 
the latest development of the mystery. Foreseeing 
that they would obtain there from Bartlemy the 
description of Mrs. Lionel Powlett’s assailant which 
he had already given, Sir Eustace repeated these 
details at second-hand to the Inspector. 

“Did the butler recognise the man in any way, 
Sir Eustace? Had he ever seen him before?” 

“He seemed to think that he bore some resemblance 
to a man who had been staying at the White Lion— 
a man named Whitewell.” 

The three officials interchanged a glance. 

“That’s curious,” remarked the Inspector. 

“ He was a bit off the track there, sir,’’ the Marsh- 
font Sergeant smiled. “I saw Mr. Whitewell myself 
in the hall of the White Lion at a quarter-past eight. 
I went over there to ask the Rev. Mr. Loxley for some 
information, and Mr. Whitewell was in the hall, tapping 
the weather-glass. That was five minutes or so before 
you say the shot was fired at Mrs. Powlett.” 

“There’s plenty of khaki riding-breeches about 
still,” said the Maybury Sergeant. 

“ Ah,” agreed his Marshfont colleague, “ and plenty 
of bandy-legs, too, hereabouts.” 


The Inspector permitted himself a smile at the 
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allusion to the racing-stables which were a prominent 
feature of the neighbourhood. But he was at once 
grave again. This promised to be a big thing—and a 
bad one for him if he failed to rise to it. So far the 
Rev. Eugene Lamont had not been traced, though his 
bicycle, with a punctured front tyre, had been dis- 
covered lying against a bank along the Stourbury 
road, half-way between Maybury and Barminster, 
about nine miles away. 

“ Repair outfit in the tool-bag, too,” said the In- 
spector. “I suppose he was in too great a hurry to 
mend a puncture, though. Perhaps didn’t know how. 
Gentlemen mostly can’t use their hands. Used his 
brains, though. Pretty good idea just leaving the 
bike against the bank where everyone could see it. 
Anyone would think the owner was somewhere about 
picking flowers or so on, and pass on and never bother 
about it. Might have lain there all night, only one of 
our chaps had his wits about him.” 

‘‘You’ve no news of him further along the Stour- 
bury road, Inspector?” Gore asked. 

The Inspector was mysterious. 

“No. He didn’t go any further along it.” 

“You think he struck off up to the Plain?” 

The Inspector stiffened. He had reasoned,—rather 
brilliantly, he considered,—that a fugitive looking for 
cover and finding the front tyre of his bicycle punc- 
tured at the point on the Stourbury road where 
Lamont’s machine had been found, would make for 
the immense desertion of the Plain, a couple of miles 
to his left hand across the fields, where a man might 
lurk for days among the dips and folds and be seen 
by nothing living save the rabbits and hares and larks 
and plover. He resented a good deal the airy ease 
with which Colonel Gore had assumed that he would 
arrive at that brilliant conclusion. 
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“ Our duty is to look for Lamont where we think 
we'll find him,” he replied shortly. 

“Excellent,” said Gore. ‘“ But I don’t think you'll 
find him on the Plain.” 

“May I ask why you think that?” 

“Well, chiefly because you at once thought you 
would.” 

The Inspector was frozen vinegar. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly tell us where you think he 
is, sir?” 

“Perhaps I shall, Inspector,” replied Gore tran- 
quilly. ‘Nothing would give me greater pleasure— 
if I had the faintest idea.” 

The Inspector, consoled, shrugged his shoulders 
with a scathing ‘“ Oh, well, if that’s all you have to 
tell us, after all——-_ T’'ll get on to Raynham now, 
Sir Eustace.” 

It was, of course, merely an unfortunate coincidence 
that his car should have refused for nearly a quarter 
of an hour to start, owing to a conspiracy between its 
carburettor and its magneto. Ultimately it crawled 
away languidly into the blackness of the avenue, 
groaning and grinding in a second. Gore smiled a 
little, recalling a glowing account in the Times of a 
few days before describing the scientific wonders with 
which the C.I.D. now equipped its myrmidons,— 
wonders of which motor-cars receiving and emitting 
wireless messages while travelling at fifty miles an 
hour were only the least. That pathetic old growler 
of a car—— Bad luck for that poor old stick of an 
Inspector. 

He turned to Sir Eustace. 

“It’s a matter of getting into Lamont’s skin, isn’t 
it?” he explained. ‘‘ The Inspector has been trying to 
get Lamont into his own skin. It seems to me Lamont 
would never think of leaving his bicycle in an obvious 
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place to distract attention from it. The Inspector 
would. Lamont would hide it in a ditch almost cer- 
tainly, if he thought of any device at all to conceal 
it from attention. I don’t expect he did. He probably 
found his tyre punctured, abandoned the machine on 
the spot, and went on his way. That is—always sup- 
posing that it was Lamont who rode the bicycle to 
the spot where it was found.” 

Sir Eustace stared. 

“ Supposing it was Lamont?” 

Gore looked at his watch. 

‘Five minutes to ten. If they don’t get him to-night 
I shall personally begin to doubt seriously that it was.” 

“Why, that——’”’ said Sir Eustace, after a puzzled 
silence. ‘“‘ Why, you saw Lamont yourself on the 
bicycle.” 

“Possibly,” replied Gore dubiously. ‘‘ But—if 
nothing happens about Lamont to-night,—I shall 
begin to wonder if I did. I’m not at all clear about 
Lamont, Sir Eustace. I’ve only met him twice. 
And getting into his skin is perhaps too difficult for 
me. But—I can’t see Lamont in this business at all. 
I can’t see him shutting up your brother in a confes- 
sional when he had killed him. That’s a touch of which 
a second-rate mind might suspect Lamont. I like 
to think that my mind is quite first-rate. At any 
rate, first rate or not, my mind sees Lamont, after 
he realised he had killed your brother, walking 
straight out of the church and down the road to the 
Police Station. I’ve nothing to rely on—except that 
first-rate mind of mine. But—as I say—if they 
don’t get Lamont to-night, I shall start to wonder 
earnestly whom I, and Loxley, and Mrs. Powlett’s 
chauffeur, and the Police Sergeant, and probably 
several people in the village, saw riding Lamont’s 
bicycle this afternoon.” 
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“You're becoming too clever, Gore,”’ smiled Sir 
Eustace dryly, as the gong boomed. ‘‘ That’s the worst 
of a plus-4 mind. For Heaven’s sake let us go and 
eat and feel we’re ordinary sixth-rate rational human 
beings again for a bit.” 

In accordance with this resolution he laid his 
troubles firmly aside until he had finished his belated 
dinner. If certain departments of that obstinate 
mind of Gore’s continued to concern themselves with 
other people’s skins, he was none the less able to dine 
with enthusiasm, and to admire his host’s resolute 
will; all the more since, despite a tendency to poke 
fun at his brother Lorimer’s dignified fagade, Sir 
Eustace had evidently felt a sincere affection for him 
and pride in his professional success. Only less acute 
than grief for his brother’s death was, no doubt, 
resentment of the inevitable publicity which it must 
centre once more upon the Powlett family. And, 
certainly, despite all his courage, a sense of personal 
danger must have been darkening the thoughts behind 
his mask of smiling insouciance. At moments of 
forgetfulness during dinner his face was the face of a 
tired and harassed old man. But only at moments. 
The servants seemed a little shocked by their 
master’s cheerfulness under such circumstances. 

The chief topic of conversation during the meal 
was playing-cards. Sir Eustace, who possessed a 
valuable collection, discovered to his great pleasure 
that Gore was, upon a smaller scale, an amateur. And 
afterwards he exhibited his treasures; some of them, 
he declared, unique—as for instance, a complete set 
printed and sold by Robert Walton at the Globe in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1679, representing scenes 
in the alleged Popish Plot of the year before, coloured 
by hand by one unknown but skilful Rebecca Gunn. 

In the contemplation of these delights time sped 
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away unnoticed. It was long after ten o’clock when 
Sir Eustace led the way to the library and the little 
volume of newspaper cuttings bearing on the death 
of his brother Lionel and the trial of Watters. 

The photographs of Henry Watters—(the initials 
were H.W. then, Gore noticed)—were five, cut from 
various illustrated papers. Sir Eustace said that they 
had not been good likenesses of Watters: they were 
certainly poor ones of Whitewell. There was, perhaps, 
a faint resemblance to Whitewell’s eyes in the eyes 
of one. But the resemblance seemed to Gore un- 
convincing. One of the photographs was full length. 
Its legs, however, were encased in deplorable trousers, 
which effectually concealed their shape. 

“However, I should like very much to read the 
case through, if I might,’ Gore suggested. 

When Sir Eustace had handed him the book with 
a nod, he opened it again at the report of the trial, 
and read carefully such portions as afforded any 
information with regard to Watters’ previous history. 
Sir Eustace involved himself in a complicated patience. 

Until Gore laid aside his reading and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe neither of them spoke. 

“Well,” he said, “they appear to have raked up 
Watters’ previous history pretty thoroughly. There 
doesn’t seem to have been a particle of evidence 
connecting him with either your brother Lionel or 
Mrs. Parkeston, or anyone else in the case, before 
the night of the murder. Suppose we drop Watters 
altogether, for the moment,—and try back a bit.” 

Sir Eustace swept his cards together. 

“Try back?” 

“It seems to me this way, Sir Eustace. In order 
of date, your brother Lionel was murdered, your 
cousin Robert Powlett was shot at—quite possibly, 
I’m afraid, murdered,—but I'll come to that—you 
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were shot at—your brother Lorimer was murdered— 
and finally, your sister-in-law was shot at this evening. 
Now, we can hardly suppose that these are isolated 
phenomena, can we? This is a series—a series with 
a gap of over two years, it is true—but still, I think, 
a series. Supposing that, let us assume that, if 
Watters is not the author of the recent items in the 
series, he was not the author of the first. That brings 
us at once up against the question—was there, and 
is there now, any person who had, and who has, a 
strong motive for bringing about the death of yourself 
and these other members of your family?” 

“Motive?” queried Sir Eustace. ‘ That’s a wide 
question. For instance, my brother Lionel had 
evidently connections and acquaintances of which 
I knew nothing. One can imagine all kinds of 
motives—especially if he was mixing himself up with 
women of the class to which that woman, Mrs. 
Parkeston, belonged.’ 

“True. But what we want,” said Gore, “is a 
common denominator—a common factor. Well, what 
are the usual motives of murder? Anger, fear,— 
money—and women. Take them in that order. 
Is there any person of whom you can think who, for 
instance, bore both you and your two brothers an 
enmity strong enough to incite him to murder you?” 

o Eustace shook his head. ‘‘ Not that I can think 
ofa 

“ Or who was in fear—very great fear of you all?” 

“No. To that, certainly,—no one.” 

“Of course,” Sir Eustace added slowly, “there 
ts one member of the family with whom there have 
been difficulties from the start.” 

Gore put his finger on that member of the family 
at once. 

“Precisely, But naturally I rather hesitated to 
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introduce his name. I understand that from the very 
beginning Mrs. Luttrell’s marriage was a failure.” 

“Yes. Practically from the start.” 

“How long has she been married?” 

“Six years.” 

“Married before her father’s second marriage?” 

“Two years before, yes. She married a few months 
before her mother died.” 

“Luttrell, I take it, was probably not always on 
good terms with his father-in-law?” 

“ Well—no——- Naturally my brother Lionel re- 
sented a great many discoveries which we made— 
unfortunately,—after my niece’s marriage. He was 
always in debt—always expecting his debts to be 
paid for him. For that matter he is still.” 

“And you? Have you been on good terms with 
him?” 

“No. Not for the last two or three years.” 

“On openly bad terms?” 

“Tm afraid so. We haven’t been on speaking 
terms for over eighteen months. But, then, that of 
course sounds far more acute than the actual fact. 
In actual fact, we simply avoid one another.” 

“Yes. But I understand that you have for a long 
time back been endeavouring to persuade your niece 
to look for a divorce.” 

“T have.” 

“And, of course, Mr. Luttrell was aware of that 
fact?” 

“Of course.” 

“ Then—your brother, the Bishop—— He was 
against the idea of a divorce until recently, I believe. 
But recently he came round to it—unofficially, was in 
fact strongly in favour of it, in the particular instance 
of his niece—as I say, unofficially?” 

Sir Eustace smiled. 
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“You have a remarkable talent for bolstering up 
a case, Gore. Your facts are accurate enough—— 
But the way you put them exaggerates them by setting 
them in isolation—taking them out of the context.” 

“Well, I’m going to exaggerate the facts for a 
little longer, Sir Eustace, if I may,’’ Gore replied tran- 
quilly. ‘Because I’m rather inclined to believe that 
you have to deal with someone who is endeavouring 
to convert life generally into facts taken out of their 
usual context. Please forgive me if I speak very 
plainly. But surely your brother the Bishop has been 
taken out of his context in a sufficiently exaggerated 
way. You yourself—you are sitting there, in the 
chair in which you always sit at night, in this room 
of yours where you always sit, surrounded by all the 
things that have surrounded you on hundreds— 
thousands of nights.’”” He turned and looked towards 
the big windows. ‘It needs only a bit of enterprise 
and a bit of nerve to shoot you through one of those 
windows—and take you right out of your context for 
good. I’m not trying to be unpleasant, Sir Eustace. 
I’m simply supposing that you’ve got to deal with 
someone who is thinking and acting with the usual 
contexts left out. There are a good many people in 
the world doing that just now, you know. Your 
newspaper, any morning, will suggest that. Now, I 
don’t know if your brother Lionel—over two years ago 
—had already begun to suggest a divorce to Mrs. 
Luttrell. However, it isn’t the suggested divorce in 
itself that might possibly have appeared to Mr. Lut- 
trell a very serious injury and inconvenience to 
himself, is it? From all accounts he has not been a 
particularly fond husband. I take it, however, that 
if he lost his wife he would also lose a great deal more, 
which he would regret a great deal more. Mrs. Luttrell 
is an extremely wealthy woman.” 
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“Yes. She is a weaithy woman. She inherited the 
Raynham Estate and a life interest in large trust 
funds.” 

“Her income, say, would run to five figures.” 

“Oh, yes. Into six.” 

“Luttrell has some means of his own? Or not?” 

“None worth talking about now. Anything he had, 
I think, went long ago. I know his wife has paid debts 
up to £30,000 during the past three years. I am being 
quite candid. Though, mind you, I don’t admit your 
conclusions for a moment.” 

““So that a divorce would mean for him—well, a 
very different sort of life to the life he has been leading. 
Will you acquit me of mere curiosity if I ask whether 
Mrs. Luttrell will inherit your property?” 

“ Eventually, if she survives. Upon my death, 
if I die first, the property, and in fact everything I 
have, will now go to my brother Herbert. If he dies 
first, everything will now go to my niece.” 

“ Everything?” 

Sir Eustace explained. His father, Sir Miles Powlett, 
who had increased the family fortunes, already large, 
by his marriage with the only daughter of Sir Wilfrid 
Lessways, the Chairman and backbone of Lessways’ 
Bank, had provided in his will for an object which he 
had’ always had at heart, the preservation of the 
Longwood and Raynham Estates intact. Under the 
terms of his will, Longwood and the bulk of his fortune 
had gone for life to Sir Eustace, Raynham and an 
income of about £120,000 to Lionel Powlett, with 
remainder in each case for life to their respective heirs, 
subject to the stipulation that in the event of the 
decease of either brother without a child, his estate 
and the trust funds attached should vest in the next 
surviving brother in order of seniority of the four,— 
Eustace, Lionel, Lorimer, Herbert. Old Sir Miles had 
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desired that, in order of age, each of his four sons 
immediate should have his chance of ruling at least a 
portion of the estates. After the passing of his sons, 
and their immediate heirs, a complicated machinery 
provided for the unification of the estates in the suc- 
ceeding generation. 

To this somewhat involved statement Gore listened 
attentively. 

“Take your brother Lionel, then. He died, and his 
interest in the Raynham Estate, together with the 
trust funds attached, passed to his only child, by his 
first marriage—Mrs. Luttrell. Then, your brother 
Lorimer. If he had survived both you and your 
brother Herbert, he would have inherited the Long- 
wood Estate and the trust funds attached. But— 
he is dead. Then your brother Herbert. If he 
survives you, he will inherit Longwood and the trust 
funds attached. He is not married?” 

“No,” smiled Sir Eustace dryly. ‘Nor in the least 
likely to be.” 

‘““In that case, when he dies, Mrs. Luttrell will 
inherit Longwood and the trust funds attached— 
that is, of course, if she survives him, as in all 
reasonable probability she will.” 

“ Quite.” 

“And if he doesn’t survive you, the same result 
will accrue for Mrs. Luttrell. She will inherit Longwood 
from you, with the funds attached.” 

“ Quiters 

“ That is to say she will be mistress one day, almost 
certainly, of two large estates and an income of at 

Sir Eustace made a brief calculation. 

“About £600,000 a year.” 

“Your brother Lorimer leaves no child?” 

ae No.” 

Gore shrugged. 
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“‘ {600,000 a year. Quite something to lose, when 
one has nothing else—except extravagant tastes and 
debts. By the way, had Mr. Robert Powlett any 
interest in the estates at all——?” 

“None whatever. He was a very distant cousin. 
We have dozens of them all over the south-west of 
England.” - 

There was a silence. 

“T asked that question,” Gore said at length, 
“because I’m looking for a common denominator 
which will fit Robert Powlett, too. If his death 
belongs to the series——- Well, money doesn’t seem 
to help us. Was he an intimate friend of Luttrell’s?” 

“They were cousins. I suppose they got on fairly 
well when they met.” 

““Was Robert Powlett well off?” 

“Quite comfortably, I should say, for a bachelor.” 

“Likely to have been lending Luttrell money?” 

“Possibly. Luttrell is constitutionally incapable 
of talking to anyone for five minutes without trying 
to borrow a couple of hundred from him.” 

“They appeared to be on excellent terms upon 
the only occasion on which I saw them together,— 
that afternoon on the links.” 

Sir Eustace walked to one of the windows and stood 
looking out at the moonlight for some moments 
before he came back. 

‘“‘Tt’s an odd thing, Gore—now, as I say, I refuse 
to admit the conclusion to which you are trying to 
twist things—because I think it’s against ordinary 
common sense——. But it is an odd thing that 
Luttrell and Robert Powlett did have a bad quarrel 
the day before Robert’s death. So my sister-in-law 
told me this afternoon at Raynham, just before you 
arrived. And another odd thing is, that it was after 


that quarrel that Robert Powlett went for a walk— 
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alone—through the woods, over towards the quarries. 
And it was when he was coming back from that 
walk that he thought someone fired two barrels at 
him in a spinney.” 

“Did your sister-in-law know the cause of the 
quarrel?” 

“My niece’s divorce. There was some discussion 
about it, and Robert Powlett took my niece’s side 
rather vehemently. He has always been very fond 
of Sylvia—I suppose he spoke rather too strongly, 
once he let himself go. They very nearly came to 
blows, I believe.” 

Gore shrugged. 

“Well, there is our common denominator for Mr. 
Robert Powlett. Possibly Luttrell knew or believed 
that he had had a share in persuading Mrs. Luttrell 
to take proceedings. Then—where was Luttrell while 
Powlett was out for his walk?” 

Sir Eustace was unable to answer that question. 
He was able, however, to say that a formal reconcilia- 
tion had taken place that night after dinner,—a finale 
to the day very unlikely if Robert Powlett had 
connected Luttrell with those two shots which he 
thought had been fired at him in the spinney. 

“And next day they played golf together.” 

“Yes,” said Gore slowly. ‘They played golf 
together. And a few hours later Robert Powlett 
was dead, and Luttrell vanished into thin air 
apparently, together with that big car of his. 
Well, he could have reached the short cut through 
the woods from here to Raynham by the time you 
were walking along it that night. The accident to 
Robert Powlett occurred about 10.45—say it was 
eleven o’clock when he left the station-master. It’s 
about a mile and a half from your gates to Marshfont 
Station, isn’t it ? He couldn’t have walked it in the 
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time. But he could have driven it, and reached that 
short cut a full quarter of an hour before you passed 
along it.” 

“Pha—you’ve got horrors on the brain, Gore. 
I’m not surprised. How are you going to twist 
Luttrell into this shocking business of my brother 
Lorimer? How are you going to twist him into that 
affair at Raynham this evening? Bartlemy would 
have recognised him at once. Everybody about here 
knows him. He couldn’t hope to walk a hundred 
yards anywhere in the neighbourhood without being 
recognised at once. Besides—I know Luttrell. 
You don’t: He’s a bad lot—bad right through. He 
might dream of wholesale murder. But he has no 
brains for an elaborate orgy of it, such as you’ve 
allowed your imagination to delude you with. Though, 
I admit, it 7s curious about Robert Powlett. Very 
curious indeed—if you take his death out of its 
context, which, however, was a railway carriage 
in a probably crowded mail train.” 

“The corridor outside a first-class compartment,” 
Gore reminded him. He looked at his wrist. ‘I’m 
keeping you up, Sir Eustace. Well, they haven’t got 
Lamont yet, apparently.” 

As Lamont’s name was still on his lips, the telephone 
on the writing-table by the windows rang. Sir Eustace 
pointed to it with a smile of wry triumph. 

“Your answer,” he said. ‘ Take it, will you?” 

Gore crossed the room, and recognised at once the 
voice which responded to his “ Hullo,” as that of his 
friend, Inspector Wybrant. 

“Yes. You're through to Sir Eustace. Sir Eustace 
is here. He has asked me to take your message. Yes, 
I’m Colonel Gore. Fire ahead, Inspector. Have you 
found Mr. Lamont?” 

“No, not yet. We've more bad news for Sir 
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Eustace, I’m sorry to say. His niece, Mrs. Luttrell, 
had a smash up with her car near here—I’m speaking 
from Retford—yes—on the Stourbury road.” 

“ Retford, yes. I know it.” 

“Do you know that S turn where the road crosses 
the river, just south of Retford?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

“Her car went right over that, to-night——- About 
an hour ago.” 

“Ts she hurt?” 

“T’m sorry to say,” the Inspector replied, “ she’s 
dead.” 


CHAPTER XI 


A QUARTER of an hour later Sir Eustace and Gore 
were standing on the terrace awaiting the arrival of 
Mrs. Lionel Powlett. She had insisted on accompany- 
ing Sir Eustace to the scene of this latest tragedy, 
despite his protests, and it had seemed useless to take 
out a second car so late. When the Raynham car 
swished up to the foot of the terrace, the two men 
went down the steps and got in silently. Only a 
helpless gesture of one of Mrs. Powlett’s hands greeted 
them. For her—as for Sir Eustace—the nightmare 
which held them was a horror now beyond speech. 
The last adjective which one could justly apply to 
Wickham Gore was cold-blooded: for he was one of 
the kindest-hearted and most human of men living. 
If it is true that the cloud of Death that had descended 
upon the Powlett family held for certain of his strongest 
instincts an overpowering interest, it is none the less 
true that he was shocked to the point of appalment 
by the tidings of yet another victim to the family’s 
evil destiny. Mrs. Luttrell was a woman of a type 
which held little appeal of any sort for him—of a type, 
indeed, of which his rather old-fashioned prejudices 
disapproved a good deal. But he had seen her only 
the day before, young, healthy and self-confident, 
radiant of smile, a quite charming apparition, as her 
sporting two-seater had flashed down the sun-baked 
Main Street of Marshfont. Mistress of so much 
already—to have been mistress of so much more 
And now—a limp, mute, pitiable thing lying on a 
horsehair sofa in a little country cottage. It was so 
175 
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they found her, when, after their silent fourteen miles’ 
drive through the moon-silvered, tranquil countryside, 
they came to a halt before the tall figure of Inspector 
Wybrant, a black figure of doom waiting for them in 
the middle of the moonlit road, and were led to where 
she lay. 

By that time she had been washed and cared for by 
the womenfolk of the cottage and the Retford doctor 
whom the Inspector had stopped on the high road 
on his way to an outlying patient. In death her face 
was thin and transparently white. Gore, remembering 
her elaborate “‘ make up” of a couple of nights before, 
found a bitter irony in the well-meant ministrations 
of the simple folk who had, no doubt, their own views 
of the pathetic artifices their soap and water had 
washed away. The injury to her head which had 
caused her death—the car had toppled down the steep 
bank and had turned right over, and the sharp-edged 
dash had probably killed her instantaneously—was 
concealed by her hair. A slight scratch on one nostril 
and a retraction of the upper lip, as if in sudden horror 
or agony, were the only visible marrings of the face’s 
finely cut regularity. The little white teeth, displayed 
by that updrawn lip, were clenched. There must, 
Gore thought, have been a terrified moment of realisa- 
tion as the car had rushed over the bank to its sheer 
fall. 

Dreadful as was the calamity, one horror was spared 
to it. The frigid Inspector,—he showed himself by 
that limp figure on the sofa a man of almost motherly 
tenderness—had been busy. There was no doubt that 
Mrs. Luttrell had been driving back from Stourbury 
to Marshfont at a furious speed, and along part of the 
road at least had been racing a motor-cyclist. In 
Dipplestone and Retford the speed at which the motor- 
cyclist and the two-seater were travelling, practically 
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abreast along the narrow road, had attracted attention. 
A little way beyond Retford, the doctor himself had 
encountered them and had only escaped a smash by 
turning into the ditch. Mrs. Luttrell had apparently 
rushed up the hill to the S bend without slackening 
speed, and had been unable to take the turn. The 
wheel marks showed that the car had skidded a couple 
of yards broadside on, along the crest of the bank, 
no doubt with jammed brakes, before it had crashed 
down the slope at the other side. The driver of a 
Stourbury contractor's lorry, returning late from 
Bath, saw, from about a quarter of a mile away, the 
lights of a car approaching him swerve suddenly and 
then disappear. As his lorry reached the scene of the 
accident, however, he could see from his cab a red 
rear lamp still alight at the foot of the slope, illuminat- 
ing a number plate. He stopped his vehicle, went 
down the slope and discovered what had happened. 

It was assumed that at the moment of the accident 
the motor-cyclist must have been in advance of the 
car. The driver of the lorry, who had gone on his 
way to Stourbury before Inspector Wybrant had 
reached Retford, would be able to say whether any 
motor-cyclist had passed him at high speed, going in 
the opposite direction. 

Inspector Wybrant had arrived on the scene very 
shortly after the accident. On his way back from 
Stourbury, whither he had been led fruitlessly by a 
mistaken report as to Lamont’s having been seen 
there, he had called at the Retford Police Station 
in the hope of obtaining some news of the fugitive 
there. Learning of Mrs. Luttrell’s accident, and 
dumbfounded by a catastrophe which had appeared 
to him incredible, he had hurried to the spot where 
the Retford Sergeant was already in charge. Apart 
from the general respect in which the Powlett family 
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was held in the neighbourhood, the Inspector had 
a special interest in Mrs. Luttrell, who had obtained 
for his son a comfortable billet in the office of the 
County Surveyor. He could not, however, refrain 
from regretful comment upon the fact that her 
licence had already twice been endorsed for driving 
to the danger. 

“Too high-spirited,” he confided to Gore. ‘“‘ Like 
a race-horse. She had to go all out,—in a car or on 
a horse. I suppose, too, from what Sir Eustace says, 
she heard the news of her uncle’s death late, and was 
hurrying so as not to reach Raynham Court too late. 
Well, if you keep on asking for trouble long enough, 
Colonel——.” 

He raised no difficulty as to the removal of the 
body to Raynham. Sir Eustace himself assisted 
Gore to carry it from the cottage to the car. The 
stolid-faced chauffeur stowed away beside him the 
suit-case and attaché case which had been found 
undamaged beneath the overturned two-seater. No 
doubt, his mistress’s tragic fate had pierced through 
his stoical apathy. He looked on gloomily while 
her body was being placed in the car,—the second 
burden of death it had carried that day. Then he 
got into his seat, and Gore took the seat beside 
him. 

“Raynham,” said Sir Eustace. ‘‘ You’ll let me 
know at once if you have any news, Inspector.” 

“At once, Sir Eustace. We’re making a sweep 
of the Plain at daybreak. I expect we shall get 
Lamont there, all right. Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night.” 

Marion Powlett had switched off the lights inside 
the car. In the silence before the engine started up 
Gore heard a choking sob. It was the first sound 
he had heard pass her lips since he had seen them in 
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the cottage kiss those of the dead girl with a little 
moan of impotent anguish. 

The homeward drive seemed interminable. The 
night had chilled and presently Gore drowsed for a 
little while. He awoke again to abrupt confrontment 
once more with the events of the day. Like Inspector 
Wybrant he could find but one word for them. 

“ Incredible.” 

As he had arranged with Sir Eustace, the car 
dropped him at the lodge-gates of Raynham. He 
passed the old church, ebon-black against the moon- 
light save for its silvered roof, and walked on through 
the sleeping village. In a room over the Stores some- 
one was pulling off his shirt; his shadow struggled 
violently on the yellow blind, then disappeared. The 
beautiful old bells of the church chimed two o’clock 
as Gore reached the door of the White Lion. 

The landlord, yawning but eager to learn if Lamont 
had been captured, admitted him. Apparently no 
news of Mrs. Luttrell’s death had yet reached his 
well-informed ears, and Gore made no reference to 
it. The newspaper reporters had been busy all the 
evening in the village, interviewing everybody. One 
of them was still waiting at the Police Station; two 
others had gone to their beds in the White Lion. 
Gore, learning that they had all manifested a strong 
desire to interview him, decided to go to his before 
the third Pressman returned to the Inn. 

“Oh, I forgot, sir,” the landlord said, as he went 
up the stairs. ‘‘ Major Scott-Keith called. He left 
a message to know if you’d play golf with him in the 
morning, at ten.” 

“Good,” Gore nodded back. ‘‘ Thanks. Good- 
night.” 

Some indication of the trend of his thoughts at the 
moment may be derived from the following queries 
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which he scribbled in a pocket-book while half of his 
person was clad in night attire and half in day. 


Luttrell. 


Loxley. 


Bartlemy. 


Whitewell. Try surprise. 


1. Where Luttrell night murder 
Lionel Powlett? 


2. Any connection Luttrell, 
(1) Mrs. Parkeston. 
(2) Watters? 


1. Where Luttrell while Pow- 
lett walking and shot at? 


2. Where Luttrell and Powlett 
afternoon day of Powlett’s 
death (August 17)—until 
10.30? 


3iCar? 


1. Where Luttrell from 10.45 
that night? 


See chauffeur (Allen)—compare 
accounts of wait. Did he 
see anyone in churchyard? 
How long at Raynham? 


How long at Raynham? Con- 
nection with Luttrell? 
Was it Bartlemy who fired that 

shot? 
Was it a frame up to distract 
attention to Watters? 
(Oh, Watters— 
casually). 


Lionel 
Powlett. 


Robert 
Powlett 


Sir Eustace 


Lorimer 
Powlett. 


Mrs. Lionel 
Powlett. 


Whitewell. 
(Watters). 
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Lamont. If not Lamont on bicycle—— Lamont. 
Where is Lamont? 


Query. Any place in neigh- Luttrell 
bourhood—near Marshfont where now. 
—where Luttrell might lie 
up? 

Raynham? Any place on 
estate—? in woods—? 

Watch Bartlemy. 

N.B.—Mrs. Luttrell’s death Mrs. 
means reversion of estate Luttrell’s 
to Herbert Powlett. Means death cuts 
Luttrell cut out of his out 
prospects. Will he show Luttrell. 
up now on death of his 
wife? 


He was asleep before his head had lain long enough 
on his pillow to warm its lavendered coolness. 

He awoke, how long after he had then no faintest 
idea, with a sense of stifling oppression, succeeded 
immediately by one of intolerable nausea. In some 
hinterland of a brain which seemed made of putty 
wavered a vague consciousness of the movement of 
some object close to his face. The consciousness 
widened to an instinctive awareness of the proximity 
of some living thing. He decided with immense 
difficulty to ask “‘ Who is there?” But the effort 
was too great for his tongue and throat and made 
his head swim. He did, however, produce an 
inarticulate grant. 

“‘ Hullo,” said a voice, immensely remote. ‘‘ You’re 
still alive, are you? Bad luck. Allright. It’s me— 
Whitewell. Not safe to light the gas yet.” 

A narrow beam of radiance cut across the darkness 
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of the room and came to rest on his face. An 
electric torch—and the pers who had spoken and 
who was using it was that chap Whitewell. 
Whitewell—what the devil was Whitewell doing in 
his room? He determined to ask Whitewell what 
the devil he was doing in his room? He raised him- 
self by a mighty effort on an elbow to do it, and sank 
down again sickly dizzy. He was conscious now of a 
noxious heaviness in the air he was breathing. All 
his senses revolted at it. He made another strenuous 
effort to sit up—to get out of bed—to get out of that 
poisoning stench. And then, to the exclusion of 
all other considerations, he was suddenly violently 
sick. 

By the light of the torch Whitewell ministered to 
his needs efficiently, if ungently. The wavering 
illumination revealed to him what appeared at first 
a coil of narrow red rope lying on the counterpane. 
Gradually he became aware that it was the end of a 
piece of red rubber tubing which receded over the 
brass rail of the bed into the dimness behind him. 
It was some little time before the phenomenon began 
to arouse active interest in his numbed brain. He 
reached out a hand and caught the red coil. Yes— 
rubber tubing. Why rubber tubing on his bed? He 
made another effort to sit up, and this time 
succeeded. 

“Look here,” he demanded. ‘‘ What are you 
doing in my room?” 

Whitewell laughed in the darkness behind the 
light of the torch. 

“So far as I can discover, preventing you from 
committing suicide. Sorry if I’ve come in too soon. 
I’ve often felt like doing the same thing. Only why 
leave your windows open and prolong the agony?” 

He sniffed. 
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“It seems pretty well clear now. I’ll chance it 
and light up.” 

He struck a match and lit the gas jet, which 
projected from the wall between the two windows 
that flanked the dressing-table. Gore watched him 
heavily, too stupefied still to get beyond the thought 
that the grotesque figure, in an old British Warm 
and blue and red striped pyjamas, had nearly 
murdered him in his bed, and might at any moment 
attempt to repair the failure. Then he remembered 
the bell-button beside the bed, and twisted over 
and held his fingers on it. 

Whitewell came back to him from the windows. 

“Well. Better now? Beginning to feel sorry for 
yourself, I suppose. Lucky for me I’m a light 
sleeper, or I should have gone west too, I suppose. 
My room was full of it when I woke up.” 

Before lighting the gas he had detached the further 
end of the rubber tubing from the jet to which it had 
been fastened, and now rolled it up in a coil which 
he dropped behind the dressing table as the stairs 
creaked under ascending footsteps. 

Mr. Turleyman appeared, sniffing, holding up with 
one hand his hastily-assumed trousers, rather inclined 
to grumpiness on the score of his night’s rest 
disturbed than to anxiety on the score of an escape 
of gas. He listened with apathy and blinking 
solemnity to Whitewell’s account of how he had 
awakened to find a strong smell of gas in his own 
room, had got out of bed, traced it to Gore’s room, 
knocked, and receiving no response, entered and found 
its occupant, as he expressed it, “ guzzling in it.” 

The landlord nodded, and surveyed the bed. 

“ Been sick, ain’t you, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied Gore succinctly. ‘And I’m going 
to be again.” 
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This prediction having been at once verified, he 
felt a good deal better, and asked that his man 
should be sent to him. When the landlord had gone 
away to summon Stephens to his master’s aid, 
Whitewell resurrected the coil of tubing from behind 
the dressing-table and approached the bed with 
It. 

“No use letting Turleyman know you’ve been 
playing the giddy goat. Well, you're thinking I’m 
an infernal nuisance, aren’t you?” 

Gore contemplated him dizzily. 

“T think you’re a pretty cool hand,” he said at 
length. 

“Oh, I’ve seen chaps trying it on before—in 
funnier ways than that. Where’d you like the tubing 
put? YTll stow it in this drawer. Well, your chap 
will be along now. I'll go and get down to it.” 

He moved towards the door. Gore’s reviving 
faculties remembered one of those notes he had jotted 
down in his pocket-book. 

“Oh—er—Mr. Watters’’—he said, as he hoped, 
casually. 

No strategy could have been more successful. 
Whitewell stopped and turned, and with a visible 
effort strove to extricate himself from the trap. 

“Eh? Were you speaking to me?” 

“Yes,” replied Gore curtly. ‘‘I just wanted to 
say that I should be obliged if you’d keep this little 
incident to yourself.” 

For a moment or two Whitewell hung, clearly feeling 
the need to produce some remark in defiance of that 
‘‘ Watters,’ but at a loss for one that would not 
overstress the defiance. Finally he decided, it 
seemed, for discretion. 

“Right-o. Good-night. Sleep will clear your 
head all right, I expect.”’ 
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“Thanks,” said Gore. “It feels a bit clearer than 
it did already. Good-night.”’ 

Stephens came and went and came again with tea, 
boiling and strong enough to take the paint off, as 
he put it. Gore slept eventually, but awoke in the 
morning still feeling very unlike golf. And the first 
news the new day brought him with the arrival of 
Stephens with his hot water, was the information 
that Lamont had not been caught yet and that Mr. 
Whitewell had gone away by an early train. The 
first piece of information did not surprise Gore. But 
the second elicited from him a really vigorous 
“Q hell.” 


CHAPTER XII 


By Stephens’ account, Watters—(Gore had no doubt 
now as to his identity with Whitewell),—had departed 
from the White Lion unexpectedly and in great haste. 
He had risen, uncalled, a little after five o'clock, 
knocked up Turleyman for his bill, tea, and a 
conveyance, and had hurried off with his suit-case 
to catch the 6.30 up mail at Maybury Junction. 

At first sight so sudden an exit strongly resembled 
flight; flight caused by the discovery that his alias 
had been pierced, that his connection with the 
murder of the Bishop had been already surmised, 
if not detected, and that his share in Gore’s adventure 
of the night could no longer hope to explain itself 
away by the cool, glib story he had given the land- 
lord. Superficially, a panic-stricken flight seemed 
the obvious thing to conclude. 

Yet, as Gore proceeded rather dizzily with his 
toilet, that conclusion seemed somehow rather too 
obvious. 

If one assumed that Watters had been capable of 
descending upon a quiet little Chalkshire village with 
the plan of a series of murders in his brain—if he were 
capable of such a plan,—would he have been capable 
of the blunder of a sudden flight, even if he had 
discovered suddenly that his alias had been detected 
and that he was known for Watters, the murderer 
of Lionel Powlett? 

Possibly. But it seemed unlikely. 

Flight to London? That, nowadays, held little 
promise of cover—was ca walking into the spider’s 
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parlour. Though panic, of course, might have closed 
Watters’ eyes to that. 

But why, Gore argued with himself, should Watters 
have tried to murder him in his sleep? What motive 
could lie behind that—except, indeed, the instinct 
of the homicidal maniac? 

Had Watters after all tried to murder him? Or 
had some other brain devised the idea of that rubber- 
tubing, and some other hands carried it out? 

Or had Watters’ hands, inside, co-operated with 
some other brain, outside? 

Shaving-brush in hand, Gore went to one of the 
two small windows and looked out, continuing to 
lather his chin abstractedly. The windows, fourteen 
or fifteen feet from the ground, looked out upon the 
extensive vegetable garden of the White Lion. Below 
them, jutting out from the sidewall of the house, was 
a small shed with a sloping tarred roof. Between 
the shed and the fence of the vegetable garden a 
cinder path ran to a decrepit looking gate leading out 
into the Main Street. Any average person so disposed 
could easily scale the gate, climb on to the roof of the 
shed, and, standing, reach one of the window-sills 
and pull himself up. From the window-sill an arm 
stretched into the room could reach the gas-jet,— 
Gore tried the experiment personally—and turn it on. 
Gradually the gas would stupefy anyone sleeping 
in the room. It would then be quite safe to enter the 
room, attach the tubing to the jet, and lead the other 
end to the bed. All going well, the sleeper’s troubles 
would soon be over. It would seem quite a plausible 
sort of suicide: at the moment gas was fashionable 
for tired-of-lifers. 

But why? Why, Gore asked himself, should 
Watters or anyone else take such trouble and risk 
to asphyxiate him? His connection with Sir 
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Eustace? Too brief and too slight, surely, to make 
him a target for an enemity aimed at Sir Eustace and 
his family. 

On that afternoon on the golf links Watters had 
apparently connected him with something or somebody 
for which he had been on the watch. Since that after- 
noon, certainly, he had been a good deal in Sir 
Eustace’s company. Was it possible that Watters— 
or someone else—believed him to be a detective? 

He went back to the mirror. To think definitely,— 
whose was that other possible brain—that other pos- 
sible hidden hand, in the extraordinarily sinister 
business of the Powlett family? To that definite 
question Gore was already prepared to supply a 
definite answer. To one person two absolutely distinct 
paths of surmise at least had led him—to Claud 
Luttrell. To Claud Luttrell a thread of motive led 
back from at least four of the outrages committed. 
And to Claud Luttrell, too, led back the thread that 
started from a fifth—a less palpable and more tortuous 
thread, it was true, but a thread,—the thread of 
which that curious little slip of Bartlemy’s about the 
stockings had afforded the first glimpse. 

Very curious, altogether, that yarn of Bartlemy’s, 
Gore reflected. For if Bartlemy had fired that shot 
through the window of the room in which his mistress 
had sat telephoning, then his account of the riding- 
breeched, bandy-legged assailant whom he had pre- 
tended to pursue had obviously been intended to 
direct suspicion to Watters. Why? Why—if Watters 
and he were both subordinates of the same principal? 

Of course, it was possible that, from the very first, 
Watters had been a catspaw of Luttrell’s. He had 
certainly been in very low water at the time of Lionel 
Powlett’s death. Luttrell might have come across 
him, found him needy and desperate, the tool he 
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wanted. Once used, he would find it impossible to 
refuse further services, even if he desired to. Once 
already he had been a scapegoat. Now, when he 
had served his turn, was he to be left, without hope of 
escape, in a trap carefully prepared for him by his 
employer? 

Vague surmise this? But Gore’s thoughts circled 
round and round obstinately over the same ground, 
while he finished dressing. The puzzle interested him 
so much that, lost in speculation as to the whereabouts 
of Lamont, he wandered for a long time about his 
room in search of a waistcoat which he had already 
been wearing for some minutes. 

And Loxley? What had Loxley seen? And why 
was he afraid or unwilling to say what he had 
seen? 

Stephens entered mysteriously. 

“Those Paper gents. outside, sir, have been asking 
how long more you'd be, sir.” 

Thus warned, Gore emerged from his bedroom like 
an arrow from the bow. Some way down the corridor 
he saw the little white-faced man who had just been 
occupying his thoughts, hedged about by three figures 
with notebooks and voices of cheerful truculence. 
He felt as little desire for cross-examination as for 
breakfast, and made for the hall and his hat three 
stairs at a time. One of the reporters followed him, 
but was so impressed by his pallor and his desire for 
fresh air as to allow him to escape for the moment, 
hoping, no doubt, for his speedy return to breakfast. 
In that hope, however, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. For Gore walked out to the Golf Club, and 
recovered his appetite sufficiently in the air of a 
deliciously fresh morning to share a quite respectable 
breakfast with Scott-Keith on the verandah of the 
Club-house. 
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The Golf Club had already received its customary 
abundant supply of morning papers, all of which gave 
the Marshfont tragedy the honour of prominent position 
and sensational headlines. One enterprising illustrated 
recorded the deplorable death of the Bishop of Stour- 
bury’s niece on the night of his murder. Evidently 
the patient Pressman who had waited at the police 
station into the small hours had been rewarded with 
a scoop. Three or four accounts of the affair appended 
references, more or less lengthy, to the mysterious 
murder of the Bishop’s brother, Lionel, two years 
before, and to the death by accident, a few days pre- 
viously, of another member of the family. All versions 
accepted without any suggestion of doubt the guilt of 
the Rev. Eugene Lamont. Several of them recounted 
in detail the acute differences which had existed 
between the Vicar of Marshfont and his parishioners, 
and which had prompted the Bishop’s visitation. 
The picture-papers had photographs of the murdered 
prelate and of Marshfont Church. One of them men- 
tioned the fact that the actual finder of the victim in 
his strange hiding-place had been Lt.-Col. Wickham 
Gore, D.S.O., the well-known International polo player, 
African explorer, and part author of the successful 
film, ‘“‘ The Lost Tribes.”” Lamont’s career was given 
in full. Gore learned that he had published a provo- 
cative criticism of the Higher Criticism, having 
previously rowed No. 3 in the Oxford boat two years 
running and wound up his academic career by 
crippling for life a luckless fellow-undergraduate who 
had attempted a rag at an ill-advised moment. 

Scott-Keith and Gore were still digesting these 
journalistic sensations when a police-constable arrived 
on a bicycle with a subpena for Gore’s attendance 
at the inquest on the Right Rev. Lorimer Powlett, 
Bishop of Stourbury, at the Village Institute at eleven 
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o'clock that morning. The messenger, having con- 
gratulated himself upon a lucky shot which had cut 
short his quest at the Golf Club, remounted his bicycle 
and rode off. By that time Gore had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to consider the possibility of playing 
golf after all. But the subpena effectually vetoed 
that prospect. A little before eleven o’clock he arrived 
at the Village Institute, just as the Coroner’s car drove 
up through the crowd assembled outside the building. 

The proceedings were brief. Apart from the police 
and the doctor, Loxley, the chauffeur Allen, Sir Eustace, 
Gore, and the two churchwardens who had signed 
the letter found in the dead man’s hand were the only 
witnesses called. Loxley alone was examined at any 
length. He told his story like.a child repeating a 
lesson, obviously on the point of nervous collapse all 
through. Allen’s account, however, corroborated his 
in every detail stolidly and convincingly. Neither to 
the Coroner nor to the police, obviously, had it occurred 
to doubt for a moment that Lamont was the author 
of the crime. The Inspector was present, aloof and 
mysterious. The Marshfont Sergeant had borrowed 
some of his superior’s reserve, and was curt in his 
replies to the point of baldness. The inquest was 
adjourned, after some tasteful words of sympathy 
for the Powlett family from the Coroner. 

The feeling against Lamont in the village was acute. 
As Gore waited for Sir Eustace’s emergence from the 
Institute, a sturdy farm-labourer jumped on to the 
coping of the low wall surrounding the building and 
held up in the air a lamentable scarecrow surmounted 
by a clerical hat—one of Lamont’s ancient hats, Gore 
learned subsequently, annexed from the deserted 
Vicarage. Around the scarecrow’s neck was an end 
of rope. 

“Whoop,” shouted the man, “up ’e goes, the ugly 
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blighter. Up ’e goes, and down ’e goes.’”’ The tattered 
figure was allowed to drop the length of the rope-end 
and dangled there deplorably. A boy threw a stone; 
a woman threw a handful of gravel from the Institute’s 
path. A scattered fusillade followed, accompanied by 
jeering and hooting, until the fire became too hot 
for the scarecrow’s guardian. He heaved it into the 
crowd, where for a while it tossed to and fro until it 
ended in scattered rags and tatters. 

“Burn them b whisperin’ boxes,’ shouted a 
voice. ‘‘ Come on to the church.” 

The crowd caught fire slowly, being Chalkshire folk. 
But a little later, Gore heard afterwards, a move was 
actually made towards the church to carry out so 
popular a suggestion. The Sergeant and his men, 
however, headed the crowd back easily enough. A 
constable was posted permanently on duty at the 
church, with instructions to inspect the Vicarage once 
an hour. 

Theories as to Lamont’s whereabouts were rife. It 
was, however, generally believed that he had doubled 
back on his tracks when he had abandoned his bicycle. 
A lift in a passing car or lorry had carried him to 
Maybury Junction. On a crowded junction platform 
he would easily escape notice. By now he was in 
London. 

“Tf so be as ’ow they don’t catch ’n an’ swing ’n 
afore Bank ’Oliday, it’ll be a blurry disgrace to the 
Govement,—that it will,” was the opinion of the 
White Lion’s taproom. 

There was shaking of heads amongst some of the 
older folk of the village over the death of Mrs. Luttrell. 
Her intimacy with the Vicar had rendered her unpopular 
before his downfall; now that he was the murderer 
of her uncle, flying from justice, there were noddings 
and mutterings of the hand of God. There had been 
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until a few years before a local legend to the effect 
that no woman would rule the house that stood where 
the Monk’s House had stood. Mrs. Luttrell’s succession 
to the estate had temporarily discredited this myth; 
‘her sudden death resurrected it to greater esteem 
than it had possessed in living Marshfont’s memory. 
There was a good deal of talk that night of monks in 
cowls, allegedly seen at various times in the church 
and at Raynham. And the postman, a truthful man, 
declared next day that, passing the church on his 
way to collect the letters from the Raynham lodge 
box, at 12.15 p.m., he had heard “ howling and crying 
goin’ on” in the church. The policeman on duty 
failed to confirm this story. But the obvious retort 
to that was that he had been asleep on duty. There 
was ill-feeling between the two officials for some time 
afterwards. 

So the warp of Comedy crossed the woof of Tragedy. 
It was the Coroner’s silver wedding day, and he was 
giving a dinner party that evening, to celebrate the 
event joyously. Before the evening came, however, 
he had another inquest to hold: that on Mrs. Luttrell, 
to be held at Raynham Court that afternoon. He went 
off in his car visibly undecided whether his expression 
should be adjusted to the afternoon or to the evening 
of his anniversary. 

Gore had by that time reached the Estate Office 
with Sir Eustace, who proposed to fill in there the 
blank half-hour preceding Robert Powlett’s funeral. 
Loxley was to officiate. His white face was visible 
at intervals in one of the White Lion’s windows, peer- 
ing out at the slowly dispersing crowd. Lascelles 
had been obliged to go into Maybury that morning. 
The two men had his office to themselves. 

Sir Eustace, it seemed, had wearied of puzzles 
during the night. Temporarily, at least, he had lost 
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interest in theoretical complications and had persuaded 
himself that the straightforward, common-sense view 
of Lamont’s guilt was the correct one. He was even 
disposed to believe that Lamont’s hand had also fired 
the shot into the telephone-room at Raynham. There 
were plenty of places on the estate where he might 
still be lurking in hiding. For that matter he might 
be hiding amongst his precious excavations down by 
the lake. The man was mad—had always been 
mad. 

Sir Eustace spoke of a sweep over the Raynham 
estate, as soon as the servants had returned from 
the funeral. 

He was plainly tired and irritated by a sleepless 
night of fruitless speculation, and Gore’s story of his 
own experiences of the night and of Watters’ sudden 
departure, increased his irritation to exasperation. 

“ First you say it was Watters, and not Lamont. 
Then you say it wasn’t Watters; then you tell me 
this story, which is as much as to say that it was 
Watters.—How the devil can it have been Watters?” 

And equally unjustly, he exulted in the correctness 
of his surmise that Whitewell and Watters were one 
and the same person. Gore found him a little difficult 
that morning, but, remembering his trials, bore with 
his imperious peevishness as best he could. Unfortu- 
nately for himself, Inspector Wybrant elected just 
then to call at the Estate Office for a confidential 
interview with Sir Eustace on the subject of Lamont’s 
relations with his niece, Mrs. Luttrell. When the 
Inspector had finished his little prelude, Sir Eustace 
jumped up and opened the door of the office. 

“You damned fool,” he snarled. ‘‘ Get out of this. 
I’ll see Colonel Haskwood about you. By God, I’ll 
have you reduced to the ranks——” 

With an official protest, the Inspector went. When 
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Gore re-entered the room, Sir Eustace was seated, 
writing a furious letter to the Chief Constable. 

“Tdiots,’ he ejaculated; “pack of thick-headed 
blundering fools ze 

He thrust a hand into a pocket and took forth a 
sheaf of letters and threw them across to Gore. 

‘Oh, here, Sherlock Holmes. These are the replies 
to my advertisement about the car Luttrell was 
driving. Make what you can of them.” 

Gore, unruffled, waded through the replies stolidly. 

A purple Rolls-Royce limousine, registration number 
A.R.8716 had been seen on the afternoon of August 
17th by some score of people, more or less definitely, 
at various places as far west as Okehampton, as far 
north as Northampton, as far south as Southsea, as 
far east as Sevenoaks. An A.A. scout had seen it 
near Blandford at 3 o'clock, going south. A lady 
residing at Peddington, near Guilford had seen it 
about that same hour draw up at the Happy Man 
Inn. Two shabby-looking young men—much too 
shabby-looking to be driving in such a beautiful car— 
had got out, hurried into the Inn, presumably to drink, 
hurried out, and driven towards the Hogs Back at a 
most furious speed. A Mr. Enock Marks, a furniture 
dealer at Dorchester had a no less sensational story 
to tell. A gentleman had come into his establishment 
about half-past three that afternoon and had 
purchased—of all things—a second-hand perambulator. 
At his request, the shop-boy, pushing the perambulator, 
had followed the gentleman out of the town and up 
the hill to the bridge over the railway. Just beyond 
the bridge the boy had seen a large purple car, with 
the number A.R.8617 on its rear plate. The gentle- 
man had given him half a crown, and dismissed him. 
As he was going down the hill the car had passed him, 
and he had seen the gentleman sitting beside another 
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gentleman who was driving. His employer added by 
way of credit, that the boy was a most truthful, sharp 
boy, and ‘mad about motors.” 

An observant veteran of the South African War,— 
in which he had lost one eye, had apparently been 
using the other busily that afternoon. He had seen, 
on the top of the Lansdown Hill, above Bath, just 
near the race-course, a large, purple covered-in motor- 
car drawn up by the edge of the road. There were 
two ladies inside: outside an elderly gentleman and 
a chauffeur were changing a wheel. The feature which 
had specially excited the interest of the veteran’s one 
eye had been the number plates, both of which were 
so thickly covered with dust that the figures beneath 
were, as he expressed it, “absolutely hid.” “I said 
to myself, ‘ You’d say it was done on purpose,’” he 
wrote. “So seeing your advt. Dear Sir thought i 
would write and let you know wot i see.” 

And so on. 

Perceiving that Gore was jotting down brief 
memoranda of the substance of each of the replies, 
Sir Eustace tsch’ed impatiently. 

“Waste of time. These people have simply 
persuaded themselves that a car which they saw was 
the car in my advertisement. They hope, somehow, 
to make something out of it—reward—— Throw them 
into the waste-paper basket.” 

Gore, however, kept them—has them still, indeed, 
filed away carefully. When he had scribbled his last 
memo, he asked two questions. Had the car returned 
to Raynham from the golf-course? And had any 
inquiries been made at Maybury Junction as to whether 
anyone had seen Luttrell or the car at the station 
on the night of their disappearance. Sir Eustace’s 
reply to the latter inquiry was “No”; to the former 
“Yes.” The car had returned to pick up the 
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suit-cases which Luttrell’s man had been instructed by 
telephone to pack at once. They had not been ready 
then, however. The car had gone off to Frome without 
them, and Bartlemy had sent them into the cloak- 
room at Maybury Junction later in the afternoon. 

“They went to Frome, then? That is certain?” 

“Yes. Luttrell bought a dog there,—a bull-dog. 
It arrived at Raynham this morming. Ugly looking 
brute. I wanted my sister-in-law to send it back. 
But, for once in a way, Luttrell paid on the nail, so 
I don’t expect the chap will take it back.” 

He glanced out of the window. 

“T see the car has come. You coming to the 
church? Don’t unless you want to. Great humbug, 
funerals. I never could stand Robert Powlett, either. 
However, I suppose I’ve got to see him into a hole in 
the ground. Hope Loxley doesn’t swoon in the 
middle of it.” 

So Gore did not go to the funeral. Instead, he went 
across the street to the White Lion, found Stephens 
tidying up his motor-cycle, took it from him, and 
went off to Maybury. 

Maybury is a busy and important junction, and 
the station staff is a large one,—with little leisure 
for answering any but quite necessary questions. It 
cost Gore some little time and patience to obtain 
any information of interest. But in the end he did 
obtain some. 

He found at last a porter who remembered the 
arrival of a big purple car a few nights before—he 
could not say which night exactly, the 17th or 18th,— 
a few minutes before the 10.30 London was due out. 
The train was in the station when the car arrived— 
there was a seven minutes’ stop at the junction—and 
a gentleman got out, and hurried past the porter along 
the sub-way, presumably to catch that train. The 
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car drove away. He could not say whether a chauffeur 
or another gentleman drove it. The gentleman had 
about,five minutes to spare. 

The cloak-room clerk remembered, on the night 
of August 17th, Mr. Luttrell of Raynham Court 
coming to claim three suit-cases which had been sent 
in from Raynham during the afternoon. Two had 
different initials from the third, but, knowing Mr. 
Luttrell’s name well, the clerk had, of course, handed 
all three out to him without hesitation. He could 
not say if another gentleman was with Mr. Luttrell. 
There was rather a rush always at that time, a few 
minutes before the London express went out. 

The booking-office clerk could not remember any 
particular gentleman purchasing a first-class ticket 
for that train that night. Several had done so within 
a few minutes of the train’s departure. 

No porter could be found who had put Mr. Luttrell’s 
luggage into the train. But a porter was discovered 
who had seen a tall gentleman put three suit-cases 
into a first-class smoker of the 10.30 London either 
on that night or on the night before. The porter had 
been impressed both by the fact that the gentleman 
had three suit-cases and by his carrying them himself. 

‘“T see ’im in ’is first-clawss, smokin’ ’is cigar, when 
the train was movin’ out. An’ I says to myself: 
‘Wellm blimey, fawncy a gent. like that bein’ too 
mean to tip a porter a tanner.’ ” 

The tall gentleman had been alone in his first-class 
smoker with his three suit-cases. He had worn “ them 
golfin’ knickers” and a cap. A fine, big young man; 
he had carried the three suit-cases easily,—some dis- 
tance, too, from the cloakroom to the first-class 
carriages. 

For this information Colonel Gore paid, to the 
recipient’s astonishment, the sum of ten shillings. 
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But even Gore himself did not realise until a little 
later in the morning what excellent value he had got 
for his money. 

That revelation came to him quite suddenly while 
he was travelling at a quite exhilarating speed along 
the road from Maybury Junction to Marshfont Station. 
Luttrell had travelled that night in his first-class smoker 
from the Junction to the spot where Robert Powlett’s 
accident had occurred. But he had travelled alone. 
How had Robert Powlett reached that spot? 

“ By Jing——” Gore ejaculated. 

He pulled up, lifted the motor-bicycle on to its 
stand, and climbed on a convenient gate to smoke a 
pipe and think it out. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AsoutT half an hour later a genial middle-aged gentle- 
man, with a pair of very steady grey eyes and an 
engaging grin, invaded the little private sanctum of 
the Marshfont Station-master. The trains that stopped 
at Marshfont were few; the morning was a pleasant 
one to be out of doors; and the Station-master was 
quite willing to walk with Colonel Gore along the 
edge of the permanent way to the place where Mr. 
Robert Powlett’s body had been found. 

It lay a good quarter of a mile to the London side 
of the station, where the track curved round a gentle 
bend, running on an embankment whose crest stood 
roughly fifteen feet above the level of the surrounding 
fields. As in most of the countryside thereabouts, a 
good deal of timber still survived to form the bordering 
of the stretches of meadow or arable, and at that place 
the line cut through what had evidently once been 
an extensive beechwood. The station, Gore noticed, 
was not visible from the scene of the accident. 

The Station-master had little to tel] him which he 
didn’t already know, except as regards Luttrell and 
the two trains which crossed at that spot at 10.45 
every night. The Station-master had last seen Luttrell 
at the spot where the body had been found. He had 
not, so far as the Station-master knew, walked any 
way towards the station with it. Certainly he had 
not reached the station itself; for the Station-master had 
hoped that Mr. Luttrell would telephone the evil tidings 
to Raynham Court, and had been disappointed to 
find that that unpleasant duty must be discharged 
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by himself. It was possible that he had hurried back 
to the London train, which had waited some time 
before proceeding on its way. Possible, but unlikely, 
since three suit-cases, found in a first-class smoker, 
had been returned to Marshfont from Paddington 
that night. Obviously they would not have been 
found there if Mr. Luttrell had returned to the smoker 
and continued his journey. Besides, it was doubtful 
if Mr. Luttrell could have reached the London train 
before it went on its way. 

As for the crossing of the trains at that spot, that 
was an occurrence of nightly regularity,—to within a 
few yards and a few seconds. 

“T see,” said Colonel Gore. ‘‘ Now, where does 
that road go? On to the main Maybury-Delveley road, 
I suppose.” 

Followed by the Station-master, he strolled forward 
along the line some fifty yards to a point where a low 
arched culvert bridged a rough and deeply-rutted 
road, little better than a track, which crossed beneath 
the line at right-angles to it. The Station-master in- 
formed him that, as he had surmised, it ran in one 
direction to join the main road; in the other, to an 
isolated farm amongst the fields to northward. Gore 
stared at it reflectively for some moments, and then, 
to the Station-master’s surprise, climbed down the 
steep bank to examine the surface of the natrow track 
for some distance towards the main-road. 

He had strayed quite a long way in that direction 
before he found what he wanted; for the wheels of any 
vehicle using the little by-road inevitably took the 
ruts, and farm-carts had obviously passed along it 
several times within the past few days, obliterating 
most other traces. But not all. About a hundred 
yards or so from the culvert Gore came to a pause 
with a grunt. On a strip of the chalky clay, where the 
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track widened, was the imprint of a heavy tyre. He 
went on, found other similar tyre-prints in plenty 
where the track improved as it neared the main-road. 
Of course, it was possible that the farmer across the 
fields possessed a car with Ravelot tyres,—the track 
led nowhere else save to the farm. He returned to 
the culvert, watched from above by the mystified 
Station-master, and examined the track for a good 
hundred yards the other side of it. But he found no 
tyre-prints in that direction. He went back under the 
culvert and proceeded to make a careful and pro- 
longed inspection of the steep little glassy slope of the 
embankment, which rose from the track to the level 
of the permanent way. The net results of a good 
quarter of an hour’s search were two cigarette-stubs, 
a burnt out match, and some marks on the bank which 
appeared to have been made by the skid of heels 
slipping back on the slope. Not thrilling discoveries. 
But the cigarette-stubs were both fat stubs, and the 
stubs of Turkish cigarettes. Now the folk who were 
likely to use the path alongside the permanent way, 
and to descend or ascend that stiff little slope of grass, 
were unlikely to smoke Turkish cigarettes. Linesmen 
and farm labourers would go that way,—though, of 
course, one must allow for a chance pedestrian of 
more luxurious taste in tobacco. But the two stubs 
lay close together, and the match-end lay only a 
couple of yards from them. Someone had stood there, 
Gore told himself, stood there and smoked two Turkish 
cigarettes. It was not a picturesque spot,—not a 
spot where the chance pedestrian would halt to gaze 
upon the view long enough to get through two fat 
cigarettes while he did it. 

Gore’s lips creased themselves in a smile as he put 
his find away carefully in his pocket-wallet. So Sir 


Eustace’s Sherlock Homes would have done. But 
re) 
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Sherlock Holmes would have recognised the brand 
of the cigarettes at once. Gore did his best, but there 
was no maker’s mark on either stub. 

The Station-master, deserted and now a little bored, 
was further surprised to see the genial middle-aged 
gentleman, who had enticed him forth into the sun- 
shine, leave the bank, climb over a wooden fence, 
and disappear into a dense thicket of miscellaneous 
hazels, beeches, thorns, and willows, which fringed 
the meadow bounded at that point by the embank- 
ment and the by-road. Impelled by curiosity, he, too, 
descended the bank, and cautiously inserted himself 
into the tangled twilight in which Colonel Gore was 
groping about. 

“Are you looking for something, sir?” he asked 
at length. 

“Yes,” replied Gore. ‘I am. I’m looking for a 
perambulator,—a second-hand perambulator.” 

“Perambulator?” repeated the Station-master in 
stupefaction. The thought occurred to him 
unpleasantly at that point that the middle-aged 
gentleman was possibly a little queer. A Station- 
master was a Station-master. He looked at his watch, 
and announced stiffly that he must be getting back 
to his office. 

“Do,” said the questing gentleman in the thicket. 
“ Thanks awfully for giving me so much of your time.” 

“Time?” sniffed the official testily. ‘I have some 
to give. But I’ve none to waste. Good-morning.’’ 

Long after he had disappeared around the curve 
of the line, Gore continued his search on both sides 
of the track, on both sides of the by-road, indeed, 
in every likely hiding-place within a reasonable 
distance of that tragic spot between the up—and 
down—lines where the dead man had been found. 

No reward, however, was vouchsafed to his patient 
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energy. If that second-hand perambulator had ever 
been brought to that spot,—the point was really 
unimportant, save as a corroboration,—it had been 
taken away as it had come there, in a big purple 
limousine whose registration number was A.R. 8716. 


For to that spot, his theories, rightly or wrongly, 
had now definitely followed Claud Luttrell. 

As he smoked a pipe on the sunlit bank, he retraced 
the steps which had led him to that conclusion. What 
had first attracted his attention—in one sense, vaguely, 
it was true, quite definitely in another,—to Luttrell? 
Luttrell’s curious disappearance on the night of Robert 
Powlett’s death,—a disappearance abrupt, so unnoticed 
at the moment as to suggest stealth, in every sense 
of the word, unseasonable. 

The return of his suit-cases from Paddington 
conveyed that he had not gone back to his smoker 
in the ro.30. He had not been seen at Marshfont 
Station,—at all events, the Station-master had been 
left to telephone to Raynham. Where, then, had he 
gone, when the body of Robert Powlett had been 
lifted up and carried away along the rails towards 
the station? 

Then there had been the disappearance of the car 
which he had been driving that day. It had seemed 
obvious to connect the two disappearances and to 
assume that, wherever Luttrell had disappeared to, 
the car had gone there with him. 

So far Theory had speculated blindfold. The 
murder of Lorimer Powlett had, however, opened its 
eyes abruptly. Lamont—the obvious murderer,—had 
never seemed to Gore to fit. Precisely the details 
that obviously fitted Lamont had seemed unconvincing 
in their very obviousness,—the hiding of the Bishop 
in one of the confessionals whose suppression had 
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been the object of his visitation, and the flight ... 
on a bicycle . . . along a mainroad. That, perhaps, 
was being, as Sir Eustace had said, too clever,—the 
bolstering-up of a case. But so Gore had felt about 
Lamont. 

If not Lamont, then, who had murdered Lorimer 
Powlett? 

That question had led at once to Watters,—that 
extraordinary coincidence,—and the discovery of 
Watters had, as has already been said, at once enlarged 
the horizon. Suddenly the death of one brother had 
linked itself with that of another. And that link once 
joined, there had at once started up the question: 
“What motive? What common motive?” 

To array the possible motives had been easy; to 
pin any of them to Watters convincingly had been 
difficult. Theory had side-stepped for a new view. 
If a motive could not be found to fit Watters, could 
anyone else be found to fit a motive? And so, after 
an interval, Theory had pointed again to Luttrell, 
this time quite open-eyed. 

Then the attempts to shoot Sir Eustace and Robert 
Powlett had linked themselves to the two accomplished 
crimes in series. And finally Theory had leaped to 
Robert Powlett’s accident. 

Had that, too, been a link in the series? Theory’s 
inquiries that morning at Maybury Junction and 
at Marshfont Station had answered that question. 
Robert Powlett had not entered the 10.30 London 
train at Maybury that night. He had not fallen 
from it. True, he had been found on the rails run 
over by the 10.45-down, just after it had crossed the 
10.30-up. But he had been placed on the rails,— 
brought there in the big limousine, and laid on the 
rails just where the two trains crossed each night. In 
the first smoker there had been the suit-cases of two 
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passengers, but only one passenger had stood in the 
corridor outside, waiting for that line of lights to flash 
past him in the darkness, waiting to pull the communi- 
cation cord to stop the train, waiting to tell that story 
of the opening door and the fall to the rails. 

Who had the first-class passenger with three suit- 
cases been? It seemed certain, Luttrell. Who, then, 
if Theory was correct, had driven Robert Powlett 
along the Maybury-Delveley road, driven him round 
into the by-road that led under the culvert, taken 
him out of the limousine there, carried him up the 
bank, waited for the crucial moment,—(smoking two 
cigarettes the while),—and when the Marshfont signals 
had warned him, laid the dead man on the rails? For 
that Robert Powlett had then been a dead man for 
several hours Theory had now no doubt whatever. 

Who, then, had done that part of the business? 
Watters? Watters—the catspaw, willing or unwilling? 
Theory left a query-mark there, and went on. 

How, then, had Robert Powlett died? 

On page 67 of that confidential little manuscript 
volume to which reference has already been made, are 
written these words :— 


“‘T think, as I went back over that day on the links, 
and what I have seen of Luttrell and Robert Powlett 
during it, the fact that first put me on the track was 
that Silver King of Luttrell’s. It had lain in the 
quarry near the foot of the ladders. Anyone going 
down the ladders must have seen it,—even if he were 
not unusually unwilling to lose golf-balls, as Luttrell 
notoriously was. Now Luttrell had gone down the 
ladders with Powlett. I had seen them myself go 
down. Yet he had not picked up that ball. 

‘“Why? Because something more urgent or more 
important must have been in his mind while he was 
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down in the quarry. It was natural to conclude that. 
What more urgent and important business had he on 
hand, then, down there? Before I answered that 
question, I think, I recalled those tyre-marks I had 
found in the quarry and my original supposition that 
Luttrell had driven round, after he had left the course, 
to look for his lost ball. At any rate I jumped at once 
to that truck and the blood-smears in it and on it. 
And it was easy enough, then, to guess what had lain 
in the wagon, and what Luttrell had driven round to 
find in the quarry. 

“Of course, there had been someone working with 
him,—must have been,—apart, that is, from Watters 
up on the ridge. I saw at once that that was a neces- 
sity. I concluded that that someone had been down 
in the quarry, hidden away,—perhaps in one of the 
trucks, if he lay flat,—while Scott-Keith had been 
down there. Then Luttrell and Powlett had come 
down the ladders,—Luttrell probably second. Possibly 
he had pushed Powlett over the ladders. At any rate, 
somehow Powlett had been killed in the quarry. His 
body had been laid in the truck—probably under 
some covering brought along by the confederate. 
Then Luttrell and the confederate had come up out 
of the quarry.—Watters had been hanging about on 
the ridge, probably keeping a look-out,—found that the 
coast was clear, gone through the farce of playing the 
last hole,—(I remembered that the man I had believed 
to be Powlett had foozled his drive hopelessly, like an 
absolute duffer,)—and made for the car. 

“T remembered, too, that the man whom I had 
believed to be Powlett had given Luttrell’s message 
to be telephoned to me, not to Scott-Keith, who knew 
Powlett. True, that was a little risky, but Luttrell 
knew that I had not seen Powlett before that morning. 
In any case, Luttrell had to go and start up the car; 
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they had to get away in a hurry. (That was why they 
had left the car where they had left it, not in the 
hangar, but in the drive, turned round with its nose 
towards the main-road, ready to get away in a hurry.) 

‘I remembered that, vaguely, I had found some- 
thing unexpected in the appearance of the man who 
had handed me Luttrell’s message. No doubt I had 
taken more stock of Robert Powlett than I had thought. 

“ Also I remembered that the message had been a 
long one, but that Luttrell had seemed to dash it off 
in a moment. Of course that message had been pre- 
pared beforehand. 

“The pat arrival of the telegraph-boy was difficult 
to account for—but not impossible. If it was an 
arranged thing,—though I failed to see what part the 
telegram could have played in Luttrell’s plan,—it 
might have been arranged. That is to say, the moment 
of its arrival might have been calculated beforehand 
to within a quarter of an hour. [If its arrival was a 
mere accident, there was, of course, nothing to be 
deduced from it. It would be necessary to ascertain 
exactly the message contained in the telegram, and 
then, probably, look up the sender. 

“Brom the Golf Club the car had driven, I con- 
cluded, round by the Delveley road to the quarry, 
and picked up its load. From that moment its move- 
ments remained entirely conjectural until about 10.30 
that night. 

“ However, the A.A. scout was not likely to have 
made a mistake. The car had been going towards 
Blandford from the north when he had seen it that 
afternoon. And that led me to believe that Mr. Enoch 
Marks’ story of the sale of a second-hand perambulator 
might possibly fit in quite accurately, unlikely as it 
seemed at first sight. 

“What use could Luttrell and his confederate have 
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for a perambulator? I had failed utterly to conceive 
any answer to that question until I got to the actual 
spot where Robert Powlett was supposed to have 
died. There I thought I saw a possible answer. 

Luttrell was in the 10.30. If his confederate was 
alone and single-handed, the task of carrying a big 
man like Robert Powlett from the by-road—where the 
limousine, presumably, had stopped,—up the steep 
bank to the permanent way, would have been one of 
great difficulty, except for an enormously powerful 
man. But if he had any kind of wheeled vehicle to 
pull or push his burden in, the task would be a com- 
paratively simple one. I found no tracks of such a 
vehicle on the bank. But such tracks would be easily 
effaced by walking them down, especially as the 
distance was a short one. At any rate, that seemed 
a possibility. Enoch Marks’ boy had the registration 
number wrong, it was true; but he had the right 
figures, slightly transposed. And Dorchester fitted in 
with the A.A. scout’s report. 

“At all events, I concluded that all day long the 
car had been moving about with its load, waiting for 
the hours to pass until the departure of the 10.30 
from Maybury Junction. About 10.20, the car had 
delivered Luttrell at the Junction. He had procured 
the three suit-cases from the cloakroom, got them into 
a first-class smoker,—the train had carried him off, 
ready for his share in the work to do. Meanwhile the 
car had gone along the Maybury-Delveley road, turned 
up the byroad,—probably not once in a hundred nights 
did anyone use that side track,—got Powlett’s body 
on to the perambulator, hauled it up the bank, and 
waited there for the warning of the Marshfont 
signals. 

“ Everything had happened just so. Then Luttrell, 
having arranged with the Station-master to telephone 
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to Raynham Court, had slipped away in the darkness. 
Where? To the waiting car and his confederate. 

“There the trail ended. And there, since it ended, 
one was faced by the question,—Why did it end there? 
Why did Luttrell and his car disappear? What could 
have been more likely to arouse speculation—to attract 
attention to him—to invite the suspicion which his 
plan, up to that point, had taken such elaborate and 
carefully devised pains to avoid? 

*‘T concluded that, as Sir Eustace had suggested, 
Luttrell and his car would next be heard of a long 
way from Marshfont Station. Robert Powlett’s death 
was only the second item of the series: there were 
still to be dealt with, Sir Eustace, his brother Lorimer, 
and Mrs. Lionel Powlett. The safest shield, then, 
against suspicion would, obviously, be an alibi,— 
probably carefully prepared. One would hear that 
Mr. Claud Luttrell was touring in France in his big 
car—(it had probably been shipped across on the 
night of Robert Powlett’s death, the confederate pro- 
bably accompanying it). If anyone wondered, which 
was quite unlikely, just when his journey abroad 
began, anyone would probably decide that after all 
he had returned to the 10.30, and gone on to London. 
True, the returned suit-cases would raise a question 
in the mind of that anyone, if he knew of it. But the 
chances were ten to one that he would not know 
of it. 

“TJ felt pretty sure that the motive for Robert 
Powlett’s murder had been the removal of a strong 
and probably persuasive supporter of Mrs. Luttrell’s 
wavering disposition towards a divorce. It was possible 
that Powlett had acquired some damaging information 
about Luttrell which might have turned the scales of 
Mrs. Luttrell’s indecision. Whatever the motive, I 
had no doubt whatever that Luttrell had murdered 
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him, with his own hands or by those of another, in 
the quarry beside the golf links. 

“Tt seemed to me an extraordinary turn of chance 
that Mrs. Luttrell’s death should have occurred just 
when Luttrell’s elaborately devised scheme must have 
appeared to him all but carried into execution. Such 
an extraordinary turn of chance that one inevitably 
asked oneself if it had been chance, or another step 
along his path of cold-blooded murder. But in no 
possible way could Luttrell have benefited by his 
wife’s death. Through her alone, and during her 
lifetime alone, could he have hoped to lay hands on 
that enormous revenue which had been hers, and that 
still more enormous one which would have been hers 
in the comparatively near future. In every way her 
death had been for him a crushingly disastrous blow, 
the end of his hopes, the ruin of his plans. That being 
so, one was naturally curious to see what he would 
do,—how soon he and his big purple car would emerge 
from their mysterious disappearance.” 


It is not possible to say exactly when these 
reflections of Colonel Gore’s were put on paper, since 
they were a subsequent expansion of brief notes made 
at the actual time, enlarged into a connected narrative. 
But whenever they were set down, Colonel Gore must 
have smiled as he wrote. For by that time the re- 
reading of these original brief notes of his must have 
reminded him acutely of the danger of making large 
deductions from small facts. However, so he has 
recorded his meditations at that point of the Marsh- 
font affair—the afternoon of Thursday, August 2oth. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In view of the holding of the inquest on Mrs. Luttrell 
at Raynham, Mrs. Lionel Powlett had spent that 
afternoon at Longwood. Sir Eustace, however, was 
alone when Gore was shown into the dining-room, 
where he sat at lunch. He had just returned from 
Raynham, but the account of the proceedings there 
which he gave Gore while he ate was brief in the 
extreme. His irritability of the morning had increased. 
The carelessness of a servant who let a plate slip from 
his fingers and fall on the pile beneath produced a 
little scene. At the sound of the clattering plate— 
not a very violent one—Sir Eustace started in his 
chair, glanced over his shoulder, perceived the cause 
of the noise, and in angry reaction from unnecessary 
alarm, damned the servant’s eyes furiously, and ordered 
him out of the room. He drank a great deal of wine 
at his meal, Gore noticed. Obviously his nerve had 
weakened under the strain of a danger which at any 
moment might deal a treacherous blow at his own 
life. His port, however, braced him up and restored 
him to comparative good humour. But he gave his 
butler strict injunctions to keep shut all doors leading 
into the house, and all accessible windows—a significant 
mandate on a broiling August afternoon. 

Apparently, too, the newspaper reporters had been 
harassing him at Raynham, their curiosity unfortunately 
concentrating upon a feature of the affair which had 
also come into unpleasant prominence at the inquest 
on Mrs. Luttrell. 

From an afternoon edition of the Clarion, brought 
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out solely in honour of the Marshfont tragedy, Gore 
learned later in the day of the cause of the events 
at the inquiry. The evidence given was all familiar 
to him, except for the testimony of the Stourbury 
lorry-driver, who had been traced and had stated 
that he had met no motor-cyclist riding at noticeable 
speed within ten miles of the place where Mrs. Lut- 
trell’s accident had occurred. 

At that point one of the jury had asked if it was 
“quite certain that this was an accident.’ The Coroner, 
in surprise, had answered the question: ‘‘ There can 
be no possible doubt that it was an accident.” 

But the juror had been of different opinion. 

The Juror.—‘ The reason I ask is that I understand 
that Lamont was on that road yesterday. I under- 
stand that his bicycle was actually found on that road 
yesterday, a few miles away from where Mrs. Luttrell 
was killed.” 

Inspector Wybrant.—‘‘ Eight miles away, sir.” 

The Coroner (to the juror).—“‘ I do not see the point 
of your suggestion, sir.” 

The Juror.—Well, the point is this. How do we 
know Lamont may not have met Mrs. Luttrell on 
that road. It is a narrow road. Even at night, by 
the light of her car’s lamps, she would recognise him. 
Suppose she stopped, and suppose he told her what 
had happened—what he had done. Suppose that 

The Coroner.—I still fail entirely to see the point 
of these suppositions, sir. 

The Juror.—What I mean is, Lamont and Mrs. 
Luttrell,—well, everyone in this neighbourhood knows 
Mrs. Luttrell had a pongshong for Lamont. Suppose 
she met him that way, and heard from his own lips, 
suddenly like, that he had gone and killed her uncle,— 
why, that might very well have driven her to some- 
thing desperate, mightn’t it, seeing her feelings towards 
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Lamont, and seeing the position he’d got himself 
into. That’s what I mean, Mr. Coroner. I mean, 
we got to look all round this business, seeing what 
had happened here in Marshfont. 

The Coroner (with emotion).—I can only say that 
these remarks astound me, as I feel sure they astound 
everyone else in this Court. (Hear, hear.) I consider 
your suggestion a most improper suggestion, sir. 
(Hear, hear.) And I feel sure that everyone else, 
save yourself, sir, will think it so. (Hear, hear. 
Shame.) To discuss such a far-fetched and improper 
suggestion can only cause further grief and pain to 
a family already sufficiently afflicted, Heaven knows,— 
a family respected and esteemed in this County for 
hundreds of years. The hand of God has lain heavily 
upon that family. But, gentlemen, inscrutable are 
the ways of Providence. I hope the juror will 
withdraw his suggestion by the most sensible and 
becoming means—by saying no more about it. (Hear, 
hear. Withdraw, withdraw.) 

The Juror (excitedly)—I’ll say what I think, Mr. 
Coroner. I’m not to be shut up that way. If you're 
going to burke evidence—(Uproar. Cries of “ Turn 
himvout:’’ ses Shame.’) 

The Juror—Right-o. Anyhow I’ve said what I 
think. 

The Coroner (sternly).—Yes, sir, you have. And 
so have the rest of us. Now, gentlemen, we will 
proceed.” 


So the incident had terminated. A verdict of death 
by misadventure had, of course, been returned, But 
the mischief had been done, and even Inspector 
Wybrant had been so far infected as to renew his 
attempt to elicit from Sir Eustace upon exactly what 
footing of intimacy Lamont had stood with his niece. 
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His failure to find Lamont had this time made his 
inquiries more insistent and more peremptory, and 
his interview with Sir Eustace had been acrimonious 
on both sides. 

“Damned impertinence,”’ was Sir Eustace’s 
criticism to Gore. “‘ Any rational human being would 
know that the thing was simply one of those religious 
crazes women get—just as they get crazes for cutting 
off their hair or showing their legs. And then these 
infernal idiots want to make a personal thing out of 
it—a love affair, God save us, with that baboon-faced 
madman of a parson—Damn them. Let them get their 
information from someone else.” 

As he finished lunch his butler brought in a telegram 
from his brother Herbert. He tossed it across the 
table to Gore with the comment: ‘‘An affectionate 
uncle.”’ 


“Overcome by your news. Confined to my 
room by doctor’s order. Feel useless my 
going to Marshfont. Can only send profound 
sympathy to you and Marion. Temperature 
99-5.—H.” 


It was difficult to suppress a smile at this effusion 
which, as Gore learned later, was entirely characteristic 
of its author. Sir Eustace tore it across and left it 
among the débris on his cheese-plate, when he rose 
to adjourn to the library. 

“Well, Gore,” he demanded, when he had lighted 
his cigar. “‘ What new rigmarole have you got for 
me now?” 

The invitation was not encouraging, but he listened 
attentively to the reconstruction of Robert Powlett’s 
death which Gore’s theories had built up. Told as 
a connected narrative, incident connected with 
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incident, the story sounded quite a convincing one,— 
more convincing than it had appeared to Gore himself 
while it had remained mere thought. When it had 
finished the elder man remained in frowning silence 
for some moments. 

“ But—why?” he asked. 

Gore answered that question with another. 

“Why did they have that violent quarrel the day 
before?” he asked. ‘‘ Was there no more special 
reason for it than that Powlett supported Mrs. 
Luttrell’s projects of obtaining a divorce?” 

The door of the library opened as he spoke, and 
Marion Powlett entered the room. 

“T am going back to Raynham now, Eustace,” 
she said, when she had asked to be forgiven for her 
intrusion upon their talk. ‘I suppose those people 
will have gone away by this.” 

Sir Eustace nodded. 

“T say, Marion, can you tell us exactly why Claud 
and Robert quarrelled that afternoon. About 
Sylvia’s divorce, wasn’t it?” 

A question so intimately concerning family affairs, 
before a stranger, plainly surprised his sister-in-law. 

“Yes,” she replied, with some restraint. “As far 
as I could gather.” 

“ You were in the room?” 

“For part of the time, yes. I heard their voices, 
and went into the gunroom to see what the matter 
was. Claud was most violent—most threatening. 
Robert was frightfully angry too. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that I persuaded Robert to leave 
him to himself. Why? What makes you ask, 
Eustace?” 

Sir Eustace turned to Gore. 

“Are your theories confidential, Gore,—or may 
we share them with my sister-in-law?” 
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“Certainly,” Gore replied at once. “ Mrs. Powlett 
may be able to help us.” 

Marion Powlett stared at him abstractedly. 

“Theories?” she repeated vaguely. ‘‘ More 
theories, Colonel Gore?” 

Somehow that story of his seemed to lose its con- 
viction extraordinarily as he told it a second time. 
Those circumstantial details whose fitting together 
had interested him so profoundly and had, it must 
be admitted, seemed to him just ground for a quite 
considerable complacency, appeared extraordinarily 
flat and forced and far-fetched as he pieced them 
together for Marion Powlett’s benefit. She listened 
to him with a politeness which barely covered wonder 
at a simplicity which had deliberately deluded itself. 
From the first Gore felt that she regarded him as a 
rather impertinent and most foolish meddler in 
troubles with which he had no concern whatever,— 
a view of himself with which the cold abstraction of 
her grey eyes infected him steadily as he expounded 
his views. 

“J think it is most extraordinarily clever of you, 
Colonel Gore, to have invented such a—well, really, 
outside the pages of a ‘shocker,’ I can hardly conceive 
a more lurid piece of imagination. I quite admit 
that Claud Luttrell is capable of anything. He is, 
I think, the most evil, the most cruel, the most 
inhuman being I have ever known. If he had had 
any motive for murdering Robert Powlett,—well— 
he would probably have murdered him without 
hesitation. But not in the childishly clumsy way 
you suggest, Colonel Gore. Besides, he had no 
motive. Unless—perhaps—well, Robert and Sylvia 
are both dead now. There is no use in going into 
that——”’ 

“ Going into what,” Sir Eustace asked bluntly. 
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“You know—you must have known that Robert 
has always been devoted to Sylvia.” 

‘‘ Devoted?” Her brother-in-law’s eyebrows rose 
impatiently. ‘‘ Let us have no euphemisms, Marion. 
Do you suggest that there was anything between 
Sylvia and Robert?” 

‘They have always been very fond of one another. 
Surely you know that quite as well as I do.” 

“Do you suggest that Claud thought there was 
anything serious between them—that that had any- 
thing to do with their quarrel?”’ 

Mrs. Powlett shrugged. 

“Claud is neither blind nor a fool.” 

“Do you think Claud has been borrowing money 
from Robert?” Sir Eustace asked, after a pause. 

“Ves. Sylvia told me only last week that Claud 
owed him over five thousand pounds. She was 
terribly shocked by finding that out, because she had 
just paid off quite a large sum which he owed some 
money-lender. However,—all that is one_ thing. 
Murder is a very different thing, Colonel Gore. I 
assure you Claud Luttrell is much too clever a person 
to risk his own skin.” 

“Can you tell us, Mrs. Powlett,” Gore asked, 
“where Luttrell was while Powlett was out for that 
walk—I mean, after their quarrel?” 

“We remained in the gunroom, I think. No— 
wait,—I remember now. Sylvia and I went to call 
on the Monksdales. Robert and Claud were both 
out when we got back. Robert came in first and 
told us about his being shot at. Claud didn’t come 
in until just before dinner. I can’t remember if he 
said where he had been. I’m quite sure none of us 
asked. Claud doesn’t encourage curiosity as to his 
movements.” 


“J see,” Gore nodded. “I wonder if I may ask 
Pp 
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another question, Mrs. Luttrell—one which may be 
a painful one to you o 

“Oh, painful—— My dear Colonel Gore, I am 
beyond that.” 

“Can you remember where Luttrell was at the time 
of your husband’s death?” 

The quietly asked question seemed to buffet Mrs. 
Powlett like a physical blow. At the abrupt reminder 
of the tragedy that had cut short her brief married 
life, she went white to the lips. 

“My God,—you don’t suggest—that——? No. 
No. Impossible. Impossible.” 

But when she had recovered herself sufficiently 
to think back to two years before, it was to recall that 
in the April of two years before Luttrell had at all 
events been living in London. Living, it seemed, 
partly at his wife’s house in Grosvenor Square, and 
partly in the flat in Half Moon Street which he still 
occupied. That had been the period of Mrs. Luttrell’s 
final disillusionment, and her relations with her 
husband had been just then very strained. 

“You were not in London at the time, I believe,” 
Gore asked. 

“No. I was down here at Raynham. I had been 
in London for a few days in the preceding week— 
trying to patch up things between Sylvia and Claud.” 

“Mrs. Luttrell was in London?” 

“Yes. She had a flat in Chelsea. She lived there. 
She was with the most extraordinary set of people 
just then—Art Students, and musical people. For 
nearly a whole year she never once went near 
Grosvenor Square. There was some man Pe 

“There always was,” Sir Eustace interjected. “I 
remember that business. The fellow was a fiddler. 
She painted a life-sized portrait of him. It’s hanging 
in the dining-room at Grosvernor Square, still, I 
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believe. Was last time I was there. A frightful 
daub.” 

“Mrs. Luttrell, then, has been on bad terms with 
her husband for quite a long time?” Gore asked. 

Again Marion Powlett shrugged her graceful 
shoulders. 

“I never could understand Sylvia. She knew 
what Claud was—he treated her from the very first 
like a perfect beast. But he seemed to have some 
extraordinary power over her. Hundreds of times 
I have heard her swear that she would divorce him, 
that she would not remain his wife under any 
condition whatever. And then—perhaps that very 
evening, she would go off with him to a dance or a 
theatre-party, apparently perfectly happy to be with 
him—perfectly contented with his condescension in 
taking her about. It has always puzzled me beyond 
measure. He seemed to have some influence over 
her which she was absolutely unable to resist. I 
know lots of other women upon whom he had had 
evidently the same sort of effect. He is a most 
dangerous sort of person.” 

“T wonder,” Gore asked, “if I might have his 
address in Half Moon Street?” 

ce 177X.” 

“And Mrs. Luttrell’s Chelsea address? Can you 
remember that?” 

‘“‘Plane Row,—47, I believe, or 474,—either,”’ 

“ After your husband’s death—did Mrs. Luttrell 
come down to live at Raynham?” 

“Ves. Then she went abroad for some months— 
just after the trial.” 

“And her husband?” 

“He was abroad all that summer and autumn. 
He and Sylvia came down to Raynham together in 
October, I think.’ 
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Marion Powlett had drawn on her gloves, and rose 
now from her chair. 

“As we are talking of Claud, Eustace,” she said, 
her fine brows knitted in perplexity, “and as things 
certainly do look extraordinarily queer, I think I ought 
to tell you that an extremely odd thing has happened 
about a cheque of Sylvia’s. On the morning of the 
day poor Robert was killed, Sylvia gave Claud a cheque 
for £500—urgent debts, of course, as usual. That 
afternoon the cheque was presented at the Piccadilly 
branch of Sylvia’s bank, the branch she always used 
when she was living in London. But the cheque that 
was presented was for five thousand pounds. The 
signature was all right, but the cashier was surprised 
for some reason about the figure, and he made some 
difficulty about it. The man who presented it, and 
who said that he was Mr. Luttrell, got huffy, told 
him to communicate with Mrs. Luttrell if he was 
doubtful about the cheque, said he would come back 
next day, and walked out of the bank. The bank 
people wrote Sylvia, and of course she was perfectly 
horrified to discover that the cheque had been altered. 
She showed it to me, and asked me what I thought 
she should do. I said, naturally, ‘stop payment.’ 
However, as far as I can make out she must have 
written instructing them to pay the cheque. Because 
a letter addressed to her arrived this afternoon from 
the bank, saying that in accordance with her instruc- 
tions payment of the cheque, number so and so for 
£5,000, had been made to Mr. Luttrell, and requesting 
that in future any alterations made on the face of 
cheques should be initialled. 

“Tt seems to me extraordinary. Not extraordinary 
that Claud should have altered the cheque. He is 
quite capable of that. But extraordinary that Sylvia 
should have covered up his forgery. Though, as I 
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say, she seemed to have no will of her own where he 
was concerned.” 

Sir Eustace made a gesture of dejected impotence. 
The disclosure of this dishonour appeared to over- 
whelm him. He turned away and went to stand at a 
window, staring blankly out at the sunlit park where 
the deer drifted slowly from light to shadow. His 
sister-in-law joined him there, and slipped a gentle 
hand into his, silently.. Very heartily Colonel Gore 
wished himself at that moment somewhere else. 

But even as he wondered whether he could decently 
wait for a few further minutes’ talk with Sir Eustace 
after Mrs. Powlett’s departure, that obstinate brain 
of his persisted in worrying at the puzzle. What was 
to be made of this business of the cheque? What 
bit did it give to fit in? 

If Luttrell intended to manufacture that supposed 
alibi,—say, the Riviera—he would need funds. He 
had none of his own He had squeezed £500 out 
of his wife. If he knew that she would stand over a 
forgery that added another 0, why, what more likely 
than that he should have added it? 

If, however, it was he who had presented the cheque 
at the Piccadilly branch on the afternoon of Robert 
Powlett’s death, the great Theory was apparently 
moonshine pure and simple. But, unless by ’plane, 
he could not possibly have reached London before the 
hour at which the banks closed in the afternoon. The 
cheque itself might have done s0, supposing it had 
travelled up by one of the pre-midday trains. But 
the person who had presented it could by no possibility 
have been Luttrell; since from a-quarter past twelve 
until nearly two o’clock he had been on the links of 
the Marshfont Golf Club. 

That meant another confederate. Already the 
Theory had suspected five,—Watters, Loxley, the 
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chauffeur Allen, Bartlemy, and the tall man who had 
replaced Powlett and had left the links with Luttrell 
in the big purple car. Here was another, a sixth. A 
formidable array of villainy for even self-complacent 
Theory to persuade itself of. 

The two figures at the window parted, came back 
from a moment of emotion to the self-controlled in- 
difference of convention. 

“T must run away now,” Marion Powlett said, 
holding out her hand to Gore. She turned to her 
brother-in-law: ‘‘I want to see Bartlemy before he 
goes. Did I tell you that he heard this morning that his 
sister was dying? The poor man is in quite a terrible 
state. He and she are twins, he told me. He’s going 
to Glasgow this evening.” 

“What’s the trouble?” Sir Eustace asked. 

“Diphtheria. I am so sorry for Bartlemy. He’s 
such a good old fellow.” 

“I suppose he has been in your service a long 
time?” Gore asked politely. 

Sir Eustace answered the question. 

“Three years or so. But he’s an excellent fellow. 
Tell him I’m sorry to hear he had bad news, Marion, 
will you?” 

“Yes. Good-bye, Eustace. Thank you so much 
for sheltering me. Good-bye, Colonel Gore. Find 
that wretched man, Lamont. That’s the thing that 
clever brain of yours ought to be able to do.” 

The two men escorted her to the car which had 
come to fetch her. They stood for a little while on the 
terrace after it had disappeared from sight down the 
avenue. 

“And that chauffeur?” Gore asked—‘ Allen, I 
believe, is his name. How long has he been in service 
at Raynham?” 

“ About three years or so.” 
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“He was employed there during your brother’s 
lifetime?” 

“Ves, I believe so. Yes. For some little time, 
I think.” 

“And Bartlemy? He, too, was in your brother’s 
employment?” 

“Yes. I should say for a year or so.” Sir Eustace 
laid his hand paternally upon the younger man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ My sister-in-law is right, Sherlock Holmes. 
Find Lamont. Which reminds me,—I want to get 
hold of that infernal fool of an Inspector. I’m going 
to offer a thousand pounds reward for Lamont. 
Confound it. They must find him. A man like that 
can’t disappear bodily.” 

Gore blew a little cloud of cigarette smoke towards 
the browsing deer. 

“ You've offered me a job, Sir Eustace. A first 
rate job with a first rate screw. I told you I’d take 
it. But I don’t know that I will after all.” 

“Why not?” demanded Sir Eustace. 

“ Because I think I’d sooner do something else. It’s 
ungrateful of me, I know. But there it is. I tell 
you what I'll do. Tl find Lamont for you—for 
nothing. It is quite possible that he may have nothing 
to tell you when I find him—or that, even if he has, 
he may not be able to tell it to you. However, I want 
two things from you,—a good recent photograph of 
Luttrell, and a note of introduction to your brother 
Herbert. I should also like to keep that book of 
newspaper cuttings you lent me for a few days, if I 
may.” 

etal Why the introduction to Herbert? 
He won’t see you, you know. He detests strangers 
even more than he detests relatives. What do you 
want to see him for? He’s a frightful bore.” 


Gore shrugged. 
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“He interests me, because, to be quite frank, it 
I’m right, he’s an item in that series we discussed. 
And I’ve begun to wonder when his turn is to come.” 

“Upon my word,” Sir Eustace ejaculated, “‘ you’re 
a cheerful dog.” He shook his head. “No. No. 
You've got a bee in your bonnet, Gore. Find Lamont. 
Find Lamont.” 

But Gore left Longwood provided with a couple 
of photographs of Claud Luttrell, a letter of introduction 
to Herbert Powlett, and—an afterthought, this—a 
note of introduction to the housekeeper at Mrs. 
Luttrell’s address in Grosvenor Square. 


As he went quickly down the shadow-dappled 
avenue, he made a rapid calculation. It is now nearly 
three o’clock. With luck he could reach Maybury 
Junction with a suit-case just in time to catch the 
4 o'clock express to London. Reaching Paddington 
at 6.15 or thereabouts he would still have a con- 
siderable portion of the evening at his disposal. But 
the 4 o’clock would be a close thing. He buttoned 
his coat and broke into a jog-trot. 

But when he reached that short-cut to Raynham 
through the woods where he had parted with Sir 
Eustace on the night of his previous visit to Longwood, 
he changed his mind and his pace abruptly. There 
was another fairly good train to town at a quarter to 
six and an express at 6.20. True,either of them 
would get him to London rather late, but, on the other 
hand, by that path through the woods he could reach 
the grounds of Raynham Court in a few minutes. 
And there was something in the grounds of Raynham 
Court which might be worth seeing. He came to a 
halt, debated the matter for some moments, and 
ae turned off along the narrow path to his left- 

and, 
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It ran, he judged roughly, north-west, probably 
directly towards the house. He had no definite 
knowledge as to the position of the ruins amongst 
which Lamont had been exploring. But since the 
house itself was reputed to have been built upon the 
site of the Abbey’s old Guest House, it seemed 
probable that the Church, the ruins,—which probably 
represented the remains of the living portion of the 
Monastery,—and the Guest House had been more 
or less in line. When, presently, he had emerged 
from beneath the beeches, followed the path over 
stiles along the edges of a couple of cornfields, and 
had come out through a little larch plantation upon 
an open space of timbered parkland, he left the path 
and made his way discreetly and warily towards the 
point at which he calculated the church should lie. 
In point of fact the church tower came into view very 
shortly through the trees. But to avoid crossing 
open ground he was obliged to make a considerable 
detour before he reached his objective. 

The ruins were sadly dilapidated souvenirs, frag- 
ments of walls and arches scattered in a confusion 
which it was difficult to believe had ever been designed 
order. But the area over which they were spread 
surprised Gore a good deal, though he had seen 
Beaulieu and the remains of others of those great 
ecclesiastical institutions which in their day had been 
towns in little. The visible field of Lamont’s 
explorations comprised probably between four and five 
acres at least. If the old Domus had really stood upon 
the site of the Guest House, which was not in view 
from the point at which he stood, the total area 
covered might well have been three or four times as 
great. 

However, if Lamont had been excavating, the traces 
of his work must be there to show where he had been 
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busy. After some preliminary consideration Gore 
began a tour of inspection, starting with the outmost 
ruins on the west side, and regretting that his glance 
at those plans on the dusty writing table at the 
Vicarage had been such a hurried one. 

It was quite possible, he considered, that for some 
little time now he had been under observation. And 
he was careful, therefore, to maintain as far as 
possible the appearance of a merely intelligent person 
taking an ordinary interest in interesting relics of the 
past. Upon this precaution he rather congratulated 
himself, when, rounding the angle of a considerable 
survival of parti-wall, he all but ran into the arms 
of a police-constable. 

The man, who visibly recognised him and whom 
he recognised at once as one of the two Marshfont 
constables, smiled at the abruptness of the encounter. 
Gore, too, smiled pleasantly, divining at once that 
Inspector Wybrant’s attention had also directed itself 
towards the scene of those explorations of Lamont’s. 

“Well?” he asked. “ Any luck?” 

The man grinned. 

“Hardly that, sir. Inspector fell down some stone 
steps along there, and twisted his ankle a bit. That’s 
about all we got out of it, so far. He’s going to have 
another try this afternoon with some plans Lamont 
had. ’Owever, I been poking about, after Inspector 
went away, and I did find something—this ‘ 

He took from a pocket carefully a small packet 
rolled up untidily in a piece of newspaper, dank and 
greasy-looking. 

“Sandwiches,” he said, opening the covering to 
exhibit the contents. ‘I found them hidden in a little 
sort of a ‘ollow in the wall, like where you’d put a 
lamp or a little statoo.” 

Gore inspected the sandwiches. There were three 
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of them, or rather two and a-half, one having been 
divided untidily and, presumably, partly consumed. 
They appeared bone hard, and very ancient. He 
observed, too, looking more closely, that the wisp 
of newspaper exhibited amongst other news portions 
of the shipping news for July 2tst. 

“ Look like pre-war stuff to me,’ grinned the police- 
man. ‘ ’Owever, I’d better report them.” 

‘‘T should, most certainly,” said Colonel Gore 
warmly. ‘‘ Where did you find them?” 

The constable, visibly more hopeful of his find, led 
the way across a wide square which appeared to have 
formed an ambulatory. Passing beneath a high arch, 
and stumbling over a little wilderness of nettles and 
fallen masonry, he came to a halt before a flight of six 
steps which rose to a small niche or recess in a jagged 
fragment of wall,—as he had said, the sort of recess 
in which a statue would be placed. In this the packet 
of sandwiches had lain, concealed beneath an old 
biscuit tin, turned upside down to act as larder. 

Colonel Gore was much less encouraging upon his 
discovery of the biscuit tin. 

‘“‘T wondered why the mice hadn’t got those sand- 
wiches,” he explained. ‘‘ You had better report the 
tin too, hadn’t you? By the way, when do you expect 
Inspector Wybrant back? I should rather like to have 
a look at those plans.” 

The Inspector was likely to return at any moment. 
Colonel Gore was pleased to hear it, and said he would 
amuse himself by “ poking about a bit.” For a little 
while the constable assisted at these investigations, 
but observing that Colonel Gore invariably ‘‘ poked 
about’ in places where obviously there was no 
likelihood of discovering anything whatever, decided 
that he was a gentleman of mediocre intelligence, 
if winning manner, and, withdrawing to a shady spot 
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to smoke a pipe, left him for a space to his own 
devices. He was amused to discover, by his last glance 
before he ensconced himself in his retreat, that 
Colonel Gore had returned to poke about in the bed 
of nettles in front of the raised niche in which the 
sandwiches had been found. 

The worthy constable’s discovery of those sand- 
wiches was a piece of luck, Gore told himself. He 
had at once concluded that somewhere just near that 
niche Lamont must have been working at his 
investigations at some date after July 21st, and, 
judging from the appearance of the sandwiches, not 
longer than a week or ten days after that date. He 
went to stand meditatively at the foot of the little 
flight of steps, in front of the niche, where that tell-tale 
tin had lain, looking about him. Nowhere was there 
any trace of the use of tools, no loosened earth, no 
sign that any of the masonry, standing or fallen, had 
been interfered with. He passed behind the wall, 
found more nettles and more débris of masonry, and 
the remains of a small fire, an extraordinary number 
of crumpled paper bags in a small packing-case, and 
a nearly obliterated programme of Marshfont 
Sunday-school féte held on June 5th of that year in 
Raynham Grounds. Beyond were the scattered walls 
of a hall of considerable size, a wide space of green 
turf, and the trees behind which concealed the house. 
The haze of the August afternoon blurred the whole 
sleepily ; the silence that shrouded that ruined, 
deserted place seemed haunted. For a moment or two 
Gore succeeded in evoking a vision of the tall, proud, 
self-sufficient buildings that had once stood there, 
and of the cowled silent figures that had moved along 
the corridors where now the nettles and poppies and 
marguerites basked in the sunshine. Vanity of 
vanities.—He filled and lighted his pipe in the gentle, 
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not unpleasant melancholy begotten of that desolate 
silence. 

As he turned to move back to the little flight of 
steps once more, the silence was vaguely qualified. 
A faint, distant humming grew out of it, swelled 
gradually, distinguished itself as the humming of a 
cheerful human throat. The tune was probably a 
well-known ballad of Harry Lauder’s—the point was 
doubtful owing to a certain crudity of interval; but 
the sprightly cheerfulness of it was unmistakable. 
A figure emerged from beneath the beeches towards 
the house, and came jauntly on,—a black, stout, most 
respectable figure, crowned by a too small bowler 
hat, and carrying a small white basket. At sight 
of him Gore slid with all possible rapidity behind the 
fragment of wall in which the steps were set. For 
the cheerful songster was the seal-like Bartlemy, and 
he had left the track that skirted the trees, and was 
moving directly towards the sheltered nook where 
the policeman—invisible to him, presumably,—was 
reclining on the sward smoking his pipe. 

But after the lapse of some minutes it became clear 
that he had changed his course. The humming 
appeared now to Gore to be making straight for the 
spot on which he himself stood. There was no cover 
for a retreat; he was sitting placidly on the stone 
steps, retieing a shoe lace, when Bartlemy came round 
the end of the wall and saw him. 

The sprightly song came to an abrupt close, and the 
hummer’s wide mouth shut as if a powerful spring 
had shut it. But otherwise his large, whitey face 
betrayed no surprise at the encounter. 

“Oh, beg pardon, sir. I didn’t expect to find 
anyone here except the policeman. I’ve brought 


across a bit of a snack for him. Have you seen him 
anywhere about, sir? . 
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The question was answered by the appearance of 
the constable himself, who had no doubt watched 
the butler’s approach and possibly divined its purpose. 
He nodded amicably to Bartlemy, and examined the 
contents of the proffered basket with satisfaction. 

“Inspector been up to the house, then, William?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. He came up to let Mrs. Powlett know he 
was posting a man on duty here. So, hearing it was 
you, Thomas, and as he said you were going to have 
a six hours’ stretch of it, * 

“Much obliged to you, William, I’m sure.” The 
policeman gazed affectionately upon two bottles of 
beer, “Go down all right, these will,” he grinned. 
“Funny. I was just thinking what a nice thing a 
pint o’ bitter was, and how far off it was.” 

He opened a packet of sandwiches. 

“You didn’t forget a dash of mustard, I hope, 
William. No, I see you didn’t.” He looked across 
to Gore. ‘‘ Bit more tasty lot than them we found, 
sir. You'll want to take your basket back, won't 
you, William?” 

The butler made no reply for a moment. He had 
turned to look over his shoulder, and stood now as 
if listening. 

“Basket?”’ he repeated abstractedly. “‘ That’s all 
right. Ill leave word for some tea to come over to 
you round five. I’m off myself to Scotland this after- 
noon. Sister dying.” 

“Sorry to hear that, William.” 

“Yes. It’s bad news for me. I only heard K. 

He broke off to glance again over his shoulder, this 
time towards the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Gore’s' shoes. The policeman, struck by his air, 
paused in the act of conveying a sandwich to his 
mouth. 
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“‘What’s biting you, William? Wasp, eh?” 

‘““No. Not a wasp,” Bartlemy replied slowly. 
“I thought I heard someone calling.’ He appealed 
to Gore. ‘Did you think you heard anything, sir? 
Sort of muffled kind of sound? Seemed to me to 
be just where you're sitting es 

Almost incredulously Gore watched the farce that 
followed. There was a long silence, during which 
the butler stood, inclined at an angle to the earth, 
holding an ear out from his head with one hand, with 
the other demanding the policeman’s silence while he 
listened. He listened as listeners listen in melodrama, 
with quickly blinking eyes. The policeman, staring 
into his face anxiously, listened too. Suddenly 
Bartlemy started violently, and executed a pirouette 
which wheeled him round to face Gore. 

“‘There’—he exclaimed. ‘“Didn’t you hear it, 
William?” He appealed to Gore again. “ Didn't 
you hear someone calling, sir?” 

“No,” said Gore placidly. “I did not.” 

““No more did I,” agreed the policeman. 

“T did then,” asserted the butler decisively. ‘‘ And 
what’s more, I believe he’s down there—right under 
where you're sitting, sir. Let’s have a look.” 

He approached the stone steps, bent down over 
Gore’s shoes. They rested on one of the moss-grown 
flags of what had probably once been a narrow passage 
leading to the entrance of the large hall on the further 
side of the niched wall. Gore’s attention had 
previously rested on those flags momentarily; but the 
grass and moss which fringed the edges of the stones 
was nowhere disturbed, and he had abandoned all 
suspicion of them. Three flags went to the width 
of the path,—heavy stones, each probably as much 
as an ordinary man could lift. He re-examined the 
edges of those over which Bartlemy hung, still with 
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hand to ear, but failed again to find any trace of 
disturbance. 

After a moment or two of further play-acting, 
Bartlemy dropped on one knee, and proceeded to run 
his fingers along the intersecting seams of rusty green. 
As Gore hoisted his shoes out of the way of the 
investigator, the butler uttered an ejaculation of 
triumph. A long strip of mingled earth and grass 
and moss had come away en bloc beneath his hand. 
Another followed. In a moment he had cleared the 
edges of two adjoining flags completely, inserted the 
fingers of both hands between them, and given them 
a vigorous upward tug. 

“Something funny here, Thomas,” he remarked. 
He braced himself for a better purchase and tugged 
again. The two flags tilted where their edges met, 
then rose vertically with a squeal of rusty hinges, 
revealing beneath them a narrow black cavity into 
which a spiral of stone steps disappeared. 

“What about that?’ demanded the butler 
triumphantly. “I'll lay you a quid to a brass farden 
your man’s down there.” 

The policeman, flabbergasted, shoved his helmet 
backwards on his head. 

“Well, I never he exclaimed. Perceiving 
that Bartlemy was preparing to descend the steps, 
he stretched out a detaining official hand. 

“Careful now, William. We got a desperate man 
to deal with, if it’s Lamont. And a dam strong one, 
too. We got to think if it wouldn’t be better to wait 
until Inspector comes. He’s due back about now.” 

“I’m going to call out, anyhow,” said Bartlemy, 
and did so, vigorously through hollowed hands. No 
response following, he made another attempt to 
descend the steps. But this time the constable was 
peremptory in his assertion of official authority. 
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“No. You get back, William. If anyone’s going 
down there, it’s going to be me. See? You come 
out of it.” 

With reluctance Batlemy obeyed. The policeman 
readjusted his helmet, pulled down his tunic, drew 
his truncheon, attached it to his wrist, coughed, and 
disappeared by cautious instalments into the un- 
known. 

Bartlemy turned to Gore. ‘Suppose I’d better 
go down, in case he wants a hand, sir?”’ 

“T see,” said Gore pleasantly. ‘“‘ No objection.” 

Perhaps the butler had hoped for warmer en- 
couragement. Perhaps he found something enigmatic 
in the grey eyes that looked at him very steadily from 
beneath the tilted cap. At any rate, he hung for a 
space, eyeing the nonchalant gentleman on the steps 
dubiously. And while he lingered the tap of an iron 
ferule on stone broke the silence, and Inspector 
Wybrant limped into view through an ivy-festooned 
arch, aiding his twisted ankle with a curiously civilian 
walking stick, and carrying in his free hand a little 
roll of papers. 

Never had Gore seen Mind triumph so superbly 
over Matter, as when the Inspector caught sight of 
the dark aperture between the two upreared flags. 
From that moment his sprained ankle was forgotten. 
He hurried forward. 

‘‘Where’s Peters?” he demanded. 

Bartlemy pointed downward. “ We've got him, 
Inspector. I was just going down after him.” 

But the Inspector stayed then for no more of his 
story. Abandoning his walking stick and his roll of 
papers, he sprang down into the opening, and disap- 
peared. Bartlemy followed. And sedately, still 
almost incredulous, Gore followed Bartlemy. 

The spiral steps descended some twelve feet to a 
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Stygian darkness. The constable’s voice was heard 
somewhere beyond Bartlemy. 

‘“‘He’s here, Inspector. Wait. I'll light another 
match.” 

The same idea had occurred to each of the three 
other members of the party, and four little spurts of 
yellow flame broke the darkness simultaneously. Gore 
had a brief view of a kind of low-roofed crypt, a 
narrow central passage off which a number of small 
cubicles, like the partitions of a wine-cellar, opened 
on each side. Some way along the passage the constable 
stood holding his light to aid his superior’s advance. 

“ He’s in a bad way, seemingly,” said Peters. “ But 
he’s alive all right. He gave a groan when I fell over 
his legs.” 

“Good,” said the Inspector. “‘ We'll get him out. 
If you wouldn’t mind keeping the matches going, sir zg 

In a few minutes the captive was brought forth 
into the sunshine and laid upon the grass. He was 
not unconscious, but he was, as Peters had said, in a 
bad way, insensible as a drunken man. A two-days’ 
growth of bristles accentuated the haggard pallor of 
his face. 

“Pretty close thing,’’ the Inspector commented. 
“‘T thought we'd get him here. Lucky we didn’t wait 
longer. You might go down again, and see if there’s 
anything lying about, Peters, while I try to bring 
him round a bit.” 

But his efforts towards that end proved as unsuccess- 
ful as his subordinate’s search below. Lamont remained 
locked in his drowsy stupor; the expenditure of 
Peters’ entire stock of matches discovered nothing in 
the vaults below. 

“Funny you didn’t find some food,’’ mused the 
Inspector. ‘“‘ Perhaps, though, he had finished what 
he brought along.” 
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“That wouldn’t worry him much, Inspector,” said 
Bartlemy. “I’ve heard him say himself he thought 
he could live for three weeks without food if he was 
put to it.” 

The Inspector was interested in that. He made a 
note of Lamont’s fasting propensities, and shook his 
head solemnly. ‘That'll go against him, too. He 
thought he could lie low down there for a week or 
two, and then, when things quieted down a bit, slip 
out and get away. I expect it was the air did him in. 
Though I didn’t notice it was extra heavy down 
there. Well, we'd better get him to the station, 
Peters. We’ll take him up to the house first. Perhaps 
Mrs. Powlett will give us a lift in in a car.” 

And so Lamont was carried off, a limp and formidable 
burden, Bartlemy with the white basket walking along- 
side. 

The Inspector’s salute at leave-taking to Gore was 
of the most distant coolness. Bartlemy’s leave-taking 
consisted of a final unfriendly stare. From the con- 
fidential undertone in which they conversed as they 
receded, Gore concluded, quite accurately, that his 
detached attitude as spectator had caused them both 
some dissatisfaction. 

The little cortége had almost crossed the wide belt 
of green sward before Inspector Wybrant discovered 
that in the emotion of his capture he had left behind 
him his walking-stick and his little roll of papers, 
and sent Peters back for them. The constable found 
Colonel Gore examining a large, carefully drawn 
diagram with much interest. Colonel Gore continued 
to examine this document until the walking-stick 
had been found. It took a long time to find, and, 
oddly enough, was finally discovered under Colonel 
Gore’s person. His smile as he surrendered it and 
the plans to Peters was of the most charmingly 
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apologetic brand. But Peters was now plainly infected 
by the Inspector’s suspicion and was inclined to be 
surl 


. . e . ° e e 


His temporary unpopularity did not, however, 
affect Gore’s cheerfulness seriously. 

He had failed, it was true, to find Lamont—failed 
rather stupidly, since, after all, that packet of sand- 
wiches had probably been the lunch of one of the 
explorer’s working days amongst the ruins, some weeks 
back, and not a souvenir of the Sunday School féte. 
And, of course, he had allowed himself to be deceived 
by the carefully replaced moss. 

Yes, the failure had been rather a stupid one. 
But on the other hand, the impulse that had directed 
him to the ruins that afternoon had been a curiously 
fortunate one. But for it he would probably have 
never known of Bartlemy’s share in the comedy, since 
Inspector Wybrant was obviously determined to 
reserve to the Chalkshire Constabulary any honour and 
glory accruing from the capture of the notorious Vicar 
of Marshfont. And to have missed Bartlemy’s share 
in it would have been to have missed the first real 
encouragement the famous Theory had so far received. 

As he made his way towards the church-tower, 
rather doubtful as to whether he should find an exit 
from the grounds without a longish walk to strike 
the avenue and the lodge-gates, he smoothed out the 
creases in the wrinkled page of the Vicar’s disappear- 
ance. 

The idea had been admirable in its simplicity; to 
make it seem in the first place that Lamont had com- 
mitted a crime in just the one way in which he might 
have been expected to commit it; to make it seem in 
the second place that he had taken refuge in just the 
one hiding-place in which he might have been expected 
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to take it. From his appearance Gore conjectured 
that he had been doped,—probably stunned as he 
was leaving the church, chloroformed, carried across 
the graveyard to the boundary-wall of Raynham 
Court, hoisted over it or admitted through it,—(there 
was probably a door actually opening into the church- 
yard; a direct route from Raynham to the church 
seemed likely)—carried across the park to the ruins, 
and shut away in his dark hiding-place until it was 
time to bring him to light again. Luttrell, of course, 
could easily have made himself familiar with the 
results of the investigations which had been going 
forward on his wife’s estate. The obliteration of the 
Vicar had been a childishly simple business. 

No doubt, however, by that afternoon, since the 
police had apparently failed to elicit anything from 
their morning’s investigation amongst the ruins, it 
had been necessary to assist them. Lamont had pro- 
bably had a severe putting to sleep. There was no 
ventilation in his underground prison. To allow him 
to die down there would simply add another useless 
murder to those others which the death of Mrs. Lut- 
trell had now rendered useless. And so Bartlemy 
had been armed with a snack for the constable left on 
duty, and had been despatched to play his part in the 
farce of the discovery,—on the whole, not badly,— 
at all events quite well enough to convince the not 
unintelligent Peters and his quite intelligent superior. 
The cool nerve, too, with which he had carried the 
thing through under the eyes of another, unexpected 
spectator,—whom he almost certainly suspected of 
hostility,—had been rather admirable. 

The sealing down of the flags which formed the 
doors to the underground vault was a little puzzling, 
since, but for Peters’ agitation, he would at once have 
seen that Lamont himself could not have replaced 
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those strips of mossy earth along the flag-edges. Upon 
reflection in calmer mood he would almost certainly 
recall that discrepancy. Luttrell must have foreseen 
that. Why, then, had he taken so much pains to 
make so unnecessary a blunder—if he had intended 
that Lamont should be found? 

To that question there was, of course, the sinister 
answer that, originally, it had not been intended that 
Lamont should be found,—found, at all events, until 
he was beyond the reach of the law. If that had been 
Luttrell’s intention, then the change in the programme 
must mean alarm at Inspector Wybrant’s investiga- 
tions amongst the ruins that morning. Though, 
without the discovery of those withered sandwiches, 
it seemed probable that Inspector Wybrant might 
have continued his investigations for a long time 
without result. Gore had had time to examine Lamont’s 
plans fairly thoroughly. They dealt merely with the 
superficial remains. Save for some zig-zag lines in 
pencil drawn across the ink lines of the plans in several 
places, there was nothing which suggested that Lamont 
had even known of the underground passage and its 
curious bin-like vaults. 

Possibly not Luttrell himself had yielded to a sudden 
alarm, but the seal-like Bartlemy. Bartlemy would 
be less likely to think of that tell-tale discrepancy, — 
more likely to think that bluff would close his friend 
Peters’ eyes to it. 

Bartlemy was off,—to Scotland. It certainly looked 
as if Bartlemy had taken alarm. Possibly he had 
personally assisted at Lamont’s kidnapping, and, 
finding that things were going amiss, had decided to 
extricate himself from perhaps the only seriously 
risky portion of the scheme in which he himself had 
actually had a hand. 
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Who had ridden away that afternoon on Lamont’s 
bicycle, in Lamont’s clothes, with Lamont’s waterproof 
cape strapped about his waist? That last touch alone 
showed the minute detail in which the scheme had 
been thought out. That waterproof cape had deceived 
the whole village probably, certainly the Marshfont 
Sergeant. 

How many had assisted at the affair in the church? 
Gore had just watched two unusually powerful men 
carry Lamont’s weight a short distance slowly. To 
carry him a considerable distance, quickly—from the 
church to the ruins, was very nearly half a mile, he 
estimated,—there had probably been three bearers, 
at least,—or perhaps three until they had got their 
victim safely the other side of the Raynham boundary- 
wall. Watters, no doubt, had been one of the bearers. 
Luttrell himself, probably, another. The tall man 
who had impersonated both Robert Powlett and 
Lamont,—(Gore felt pretty sure that the same man 
had played both parts),—a third. 


And not thirty yards away from the vestry door 
Loxley and the chauffeur Allen had failed to see or 
hear anything of those three men or of the business 
upon which they had been engaged. The thing was 
incredible. Loxley had seen—or heard—something. 
Why had he been afraid to say what he had seen or heard? 
Why? 

It would be interesting to see if Allen, too, made a 
sudden exit. No doubt all emergencies had been 
foreseen,—even a weak place in the nerves of a sub- 
ordinate scoundrel. But perhaps Allen was made of 
stouter stuff. He certainly looked it. 
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Gore’s business of the moment, however, was to 
discover an egress from the Raynham grounds into the 
churchyard. And while he was still busy with these 
reflections, he caught sight of what he wanted to see,— 
a very obvious and newly-painted door set in the 
boundary-wall at a point close to the flank of the 
Vicarage’s garden. No doubt through that doorway 
Lamont had passed on his way to his underground 
hiding-place. The door was locked. There was nothing 
else for it; Gore damaged sadly several finger-nails 
and the toes of a quite new pair of shoes in the scaling 
of a most unencouraging wall. 

He caught the 6.20 London express. And about 
the time when he was settling himself down in his 
smoker to Rose Macaulay’s latest felicity, Inspector 
Wybrant and the Marshfont Sergeant still stood 
together in the Marshfont Police Station with brows 
bent over a hurriedly written note which had come 
across about half an hour previously from the White 
Lion. 

“Dear Inspector Wybrant,” it ran. “I regret 
that I must lose sight of Mr. Bartlemy for a little while. 
I hope you won’t.—Yours sincerely, Wickham Gore.” 

The Inspector had an inspiration. 

“You might go across to the White Lion, Sergeant, 
and find out—quietly,—if he drinks.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE newsboys were calling the tidings of Lamont’s 
capture when Gore reached London. He had dined 
on the train, and, when he had dropped his suit-case 
at his flat, was free to sally forth at once upon his 
occasions, lawful and unlawful. 

He drove first to Half Moon Street, and went up in 
the lift to Number 177X. The smart man-servant 
whom he interviewed appeared at first a little taken 
aback by so late a visitor, but, upon learning that he 
had called at Sir Eustace Powlett’s request, gave him 
readily enough all the information regarding his master 
at his disposal. In sum it seemed at first to amount 
to utter ignorance of Mr. Luttrell’s movements during 
the preceding fortnight. 

The last date upon which Mr. Luttrell had visited 
the flat had been, he stated, August 3. On that day 
he had returned from Paris, collected some things, 
and gone down to Raynham Court by an evening 
train. Since then, save for Sir Eustace’s inquiries 
by telephone, the man said that he had neither heard 
nor seen anything of him. Apparently he was 
accustomed to such protracted eclipses of his employer. 
Mr. Luttrell sometimes did not come near the flat for 
months on end. One never knew the moment at 
which he would appear. He never sent any warning, 
but always expected that everything would be ready 
for his coming. That, the man agreed, was rather 
trying; one was on duty all day and every day,—all 
night and every night, for that matter. If one took 
a couple of hours off one evening in seven, it was at 
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one’s own risk. Probably on that very evening Mr. 
Luttrell would take it into his head to turn up. 

The valet found the visitor's smile sympathetic. 

“And then—well, then, sir, I get it in the neck. 
So I don’t risk it often. I don’t want to lose a good 
job. Of course it’s dull having so much time to myself. 
But it suits me to be quiet. I haven’t been the same 
since I got knocked out in ’18.” 

Colonel Gore was much interested to learn that 
he had been knocked out just in front of Merris, that 
he had been a machine-gunner, and that he still had a 
large piece of shrapnel in his head. By the time that 
these matters had been discussed, the visitor had 
reached Mr. Luttrell’s sitting-room and the valet had 
reached the conclusion that he might safely risk a 
confession to which evidently he had been bracing 
himself from the first. 

“The fact is, sir, I’ve been in a bit of a fix ever 
since Sir Eustace rang up. I told Sir Eustace that 
Mr. Luttrell had not been here for a couple of weeks. 
And that was right enough, as far as I knew. But the 
truth is, sir, I went to the Coliseum for a couple of 
hours on Monday night, and I’m not quite certain 
that Mr. Luttrell didn’t come here while I was 
out.” 

“Last Monday?” the visitor asked. ‘“‘ The 17th?” 

“Yes, sir, It was the 17th.” 

‘Have you any reason to think that Mr. Luttrell 
did come here while you were out?” 

“Well, I’m not sure, sir. I went to bed early that 
night,—I mean just after I got in. But next morning, 
when I went into Mr. Luttrell’s bedroom, I found a 
telegram on the dressing-table, under a hand-mirror. 
T don’t know how it could have come there unless Mr. 
Luttrell came here while I was out on Monday night.” 

“A telegram addressed to Mr. Luttrell?” 
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“Yes, sir. Ill get it,—if you’d like to see it. I 
left it where I found it.” 

He left the room, plainly relieved by his confession, 
and returned in a few moments with a buff envelope 
which he handed to Gore. The telegram had been 
handed in at Frome at 12.5 on August 17th, and 
received at Marshfont at 12.15. 


** Luttrell, Raynham Court, Marshfont. Venables 
received offer £75. Will sell you {70 if deal 
closed to-day. Dog here. Wire. Trant.” 


Plainly the telegram which Luttrell had received 
on the golf-course. 

“Of course, sir. I ought to have told Sir Eustace 
about it. But I didn’t like saying to him that I had 
been out that night.” 

“Have you had any callers here within the past 
few days?” Gore asked. ‘Any friends of Mr. 
Luttrell’s?” 

“No. No friends of Mr. Luttrell’s, sir. The only 
person that called this week was a man from a garage 
who called this morning with a note.” 

“A garage? What garage?” 

“Weir, I think the man said the name was, sir, 
or Ware. The garage is at Kew. I couldn’t under- 
stand exactly what he wanted to see Mr. Luttrell 
about, but it had something to do with a car of Mr. 
Luttrell’s being repaired there.” 

“There was a car of Mr. Luttrell’s there this 
morning?” 

‘“So I understand from the man, sir.” 

‘Did he leave the note?” 

“No. He took it away, sir, when I told him that 
Mr. Luttrell had not been here, and was not expected, 
as far as I knew.” 
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‘‘I think I shall ring up that garage,” Gore said. 
“There’s just the chance that they may still be 
open.” 

Pe By the way, have you been in Mr. Luttrell’s service 
long?” 

“ Eighteen months, sir.” 

“ Have you ever heard Mr. Luttrell speak of a Mrs. 
Parkeston ?” 

“No, sir. I don’t think so.” 

“Or a Mrs. Wainwright?” 

* Nowsir”’ 

The telephone directory informed him that Ware 
Bros. had a garage at Kew. But he failed to get 
them on the ’phone. A journey out to Kew would 
involve a very considerable change in the programme 
which he had laid out for the evening, and might very 
possibly produce no more result than a view of a 
locked-up garage. He decided, however, that the 
Kew garage ought to be tried that night. 

It was after ten o’clock when he arrived at the big 
ted-doored front of Messrs. Ware’s establishment. 
He rang three different bells, and Tapped on various 
doors, but elicited no response. He then addressed 
himself to a policeman who had been observing his 
activities with a coldly disapproving eye; and who 
was able to suggest no means by which he could get 
behind those big old doors that night. But there was 
a spruce public-house two doors along the street, 
with a very civil and obliging proprietor, who took 
counsel with various customers, and evolved from 
them the suggestion that the gentleman might find 
Jim Samuels, Ware’s night watchman, playing a game 
of billiards at Harfitt’s Saloon in Blue Lane, before 
he went on duty. This calculation proved by good 
fortune a correct one. Ten minutes later Jim Samuels 
admitted through a small red door beside the big 
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red ones a gentleman whose business was not very 
clear, but whose smile was entirely winning and candid, 
and whose generosity was already beyond doubt. 

The big garage was packed with cars of all sizes, 
makes and colours. Finding a switch, the watchman 
shed bright illumination upon the orderly confusion, 
took a fresh view of the winning gentleman’s face, 
and inquired : 

“ What was it you wanted to see, exactly, sir?” 

“‘T want to see a car of Mr. Luttrell’s which is in 
dock here, I believe. I’m not sure. But I think it 
may be a Rolls Royce—purple body—Registration 
Number A.R.8716.” 

The man was interested. 

“Mr. Luttrell’s car, sir. That’s funny. One of 
our chaps and me was just talkin’ about that over at 
Harfitt’s a little bit before you came in. Seems there’s 
a bit of a mix-up about her, sir, isn’t there?” 

He pointed across the big hall and began to thread 
his way through the dense block, followed by Gore. 

‘“‘T know the car? She’s been in here two or three 
nights now. She’s over there. A beauty. Funny a 
chap of ours seeing that advertisement about her, 
and him been working on the very job, too. There— 
that’s the one, sir. Came in last Monday, sir, I 
believe. Yes—Monday night it was. Late.” 

A glance was sufficient for Gore. There before 
him was the big purple limousine. Its bonnet was off 
and the engine partially dismantled. It had obviously 
not been washed since it had come into the garage: 
the body was still white with the dust of the road. 
Gore stared at the rear number plate reflectively. 
How many miles of road had dropped behind it that 
August afternoon? 

““What’s the story about the advertisement?” he 


asked. 
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It transpired that one of the fitters who had been 
working on the engine of Mr. Luttrell’s car—so far 
as the night watchman knew and could judge, the 
engine was merely being decarbonised—had been 
taken off that job on the afternoon of the preceding 
day, and sent down to Godalming with another car 
which had been left at the garage to be repaired. 
Having delivered the car to its owner, he had gone to 
look up a friend who was employed in a garage in 
Godalming, and the friend had happened to mention 
to him that a Rolls Royce, Registration Number 
A.R.8716, was missing and that there had been an 
advertisement in the Surrey Gazette, offering a reward 
for any information leading to its recovery. The 
fitter from Ware’s had naturally been highly interested, 
and upon his return to the garage at Kew later that 
afternoon had consulted with his manager about it. 
However, it was then closing time, and the manager 
had decided to wait until the morning, when he could 
communicate with Mr. Luttrell himself about the 
matter. In the morning, accordingly, the fitter himself 
had been despatched with a note for Mr. Luttrell to the 
address which he had given, but Mr. Luttrell had not 
been there. The fitter, naturally enough, had wanted 
to get hold of a reward if a reward was to be got hold 
of, and had suggested to the manager that he should 
write to the address given in the advertisement— 
somewhere in Chalkshire. But the manager had 
decided that he must wait until he could get in touch 
with Mr. Luttrell; Mr. Luttrell had brought the car 
there; it was Mr. Luttrell’s car, he had satisfied him- 
self; and he had no intention of going behind his 
customers’ backs and answering advertisements about 
their cars without consulting them. 

“Of course that’s right, sir, looking at it from his 
side,” the watchman admitted. “ Still, it’s a bit hard 
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on Tom Preston if there’s a chance of his picking up a 
bit of a reward a 

“T think,” Gore said reassuringly, ‘‘ that you may 
tell your friend Tom Preston that he will get his reward 
all right. Ili have a talk with your manager in the 
morning.” 

When he had jotted down Mr. Tom Preston’s name 
in his notebook, seen that, as the watchman had 
surmised, the engine was undergoing nothing more 
serious than simple decarbonising, he opened the doors 
of the car and looked into the grey suede upholstered 
interior. Save for a couple of rugs it was absolutely 
empty, and though he examined the cushions and 
floor mats carefully, exhibited no slightest trace of 
the sinister burden which the Theory supposed it to 
have carried for all those long hours between 2 p.m. 
and 10.30 p.m. on the afternoon of Robert Powlett’s 
death. He was about to shut the door again, and 
had dropped the rugs back on one of the seats, when 
his eye fell upon a tiny scrap of yellow paper, which, 
presumably, had just fallen from between the folds 
of one of the rugs. He picked it up, and uttered a 
little ejaculation of such satisfaction that the watch- 
man, craning in a head and neck over his shoulder, 
was disappointed to discover that the find was nothing 
more valuable than a small fragment of a small-sized 
Manilla label, bearing in fat black capitals the letters 
E and N complete, and portion of the letter O; all 
three underlined by a fat black line. 

ENO A sharp boy, that boy of Mr. Enoch 
Marks’. 

“Thought you’d found a tenner, cir,, said the 
watchman, “‘ by the way you grabbed at it.” 

Colone Gore presented him with another half-crown, 
and an epigram, which perhaps interested the recipient 
rather less. 
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“Theories are very like self-starters and pills. The 
bad ones don’t work. And the good ones never work 
until you’ve begun to think they won’t.” 

“T don’t hold with pills, myself,” said the watch- 
man. ‘Don’t get messin’ about with Nacher, that’s 
what I say. Leave it to your stumick. Look at 
my stumick.—Lor love you, sir, talk about self- 
starters——”’ 

He let Gore out through the little red door into the 
street. 

“You didn’t chance to want a real, lovely little 
two-seater, sir—second-hand,—{£290,—all on?” 

“No, thanks,” Gore smiled. “But I’m open to 
consider a second-hand perambulator.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue exterior of number 131 Gower Street, when 
Colonel Gore took a discreet view of it next morning 
from the other side of the street, impressed him 
favourably by its air of spruce cleanliness. As a 
matter of fact, its mistress, Mrs. Brand, had decreed 
for that particular morning a more than usually 
comprehensive sweeping and polishing of her domain; 
and, though it was not yet quite nine o'clock, 
operations were in full swing in the hall. 

It was with considerable asperity, therefore, that 
Mrs. Brand returned his affable good-morning, and 
with marked reluctance that, upon learning that he 
desired a few words with her in private, she led the 
way to her own little sitting-room at the end of the hall. 
There she turned to face him, standing and vigilant, 
with her back to the window, and asked to be informed 
of his business. 

She was a hard-eyed woman of about sixty, with 
the remains of considerable good looks,—probably 
Jewish, Gore decided,—thin blue lips, and a most 
disconcerting capacity for keeping them shut. Her 
lips and eyes, together with a henna-hued wig, and 
the liberal display of jewellery with which she had 
adorned herself for a morning of household turmoil, 
informed him that she was a person from which it was 
quite useless to hope for anything for nothing. From 
the first, accordingly, he was careful to put the 
interview upon a business footing. He wanted some 
information,—which, possibly, she might be ina 
position to give, and for which he was prepared to 
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pay—in reason. Having waited for some moments 
for some indication that she had digested this little 
prelude, and having received none, he took his pocket- 
case from his pocket, and under guise of making a 
selection from its contents, executed a strategic move- 
ment past her to the window. Its light, therefore, 
fell upon her face as he held out to her one of the 
photographs of Luttrell and asked her if she had ever 
seen the original of the portrait. Neither her eyes nor 
her hands made the slightest movement towards the 
photograph. 

“May I ask your name and who you are?” she 
demanded sternly. 

““My name is Colonel Gore.”” He smiled winningly. 
“Tm afraid that’s all. I am not a detective. Nor 
am I collecting debts.” 

Upon that Mrs. Brand consented to look at the 
photograph. But her expression remained perfectly 
blank. 

“No. I never saw that man.” 

“You're quite sure?” 

“If you don’t believe what I say, why come here 
bothering me with questions?” 

“One’s memory is so deceptive,’ Gore said 
soothingly. “No doubt you must see so many faces 
—so many people must have occupied your rooms— 
and so many people, no doubt, must have called to 
see them.” 

“No more to my house than to any other house 
that lets rooms. I don’t encourage visitors.” 

Gore considered the hard, vigilant face for a moment. 
That cold, greedy eye,—that wig—that jewellery— 
and that disclaimer. His memory went back to at 
least one lady guest who had received gentlemen 
visitors in Mrs. Brand’s establishment. 

He produced a smile of as unpleasant significance 
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as he could contrive, and lowered his voice con- 
fidentially. 

“Unless they are quite the right sort. Of course 
not. A friend of mine who stayed here for some 
time told me, I remember, that you were most—— 
discreet.” 

But only that most disconcerting silence followed 
this lead. Not an easy tongue to set wagging, Mrs. 
Brand’s. There seemed only one card to play. 
Gore had four five-pound notes in his pocket-case. 
He took out two of them, and unfolded them 
abstractedly as he asked his next question. 

“ Mrs. Parkeston stayed here ten or eleven months— 
from June, 1922 to April, 1923. A good many 
gentlemen called here from time to time, to see 
her a 

The blue lips unlocked themselves. 

“Is that woman your friend? Because if she is, 
the next time you see her, you may kindly remind 
her that she owes me fifty-seven pounds, and that I’ll 
be glad if she’d pay me at her convenience.” 

“Mrs. Parkeston left you without settling up? You 
mean in April, 1923?” 

Mrs. Brand nodded. 

“ Fifty-seven pounds, fourteen shillings, she owes 
me. And is likely to owe me, as far as I can see. Oh, 
I’m not building on that. But I don’t forget that 
she owes me something else. And you can tell her 
so. I wish I had never seen her face,—Mrs. Parkeston 
—if she ts a friend of yours. I nursed that woman 
through three illnesses. I sat up by her bed every night 
for a week looking after her, when she was in the 
horrors. I lent her money when she had none. I 
fed her and housed her when she couldn’t pay me a 
sixpence. And what thanks did I get? Pestered by 
the police. Dragged into court, dragged into the 
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papers—had my house described as a disreputable 
establishment That was pleasant for me, wasn’t 
it? Very nearly ruined me, that bald-faced old coot 
did, with his ‘disreputable house.’ I’m not going to 
forget that I have to thank your friend Mrs. Parkeston 
for that. And you can tell her so from me, next time 
you see her.” 

““As a matter of fact,’ said the visitor, “I am 
rather anxious to see her—if I can find her.” He laid 
the two notes on a little table which supported a glass 
caseful of stuffed birds. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Brand, as I 
said before, I don’t propose to waste your time for 
nothing. I want to know all you can tell me about 
Mrs. Parkeston. For that I will pay you ten pounds.” 

The hard, greedy eyes searched his for some mo- 
ments longer, then fell to the two notes. She held out 
a hand in silence and in silence he placed them in it. 

‘“ Now, please, let us begin at the beginning, in 

Mrs. Brand had, he found, a very clear and accurate 
mind, and a gift of brief expression. In less than a 
quarter of an hour she had given him a history of her 
dealings with Mrs. Parkeston which he had no reason 
to believe was less truthful than it was concise. 

But her account provided him with very little 
information which he had not already possessed or 
suspected—except the fact that Mrs. Parkeston had 
had three severe illnesses while she had stayed at Mrs. 
Brand’s establishment, and was subject to periods of 
something like dipsomania. She had had a great many 
male friends, some of whom, like Mr. Tolley, had 
visited her—(Mrs. Brand was careful to point out 
that gentlemen visitors were always received by her 
lady guests in a drawing-room which was an amenity 
common to the occupants of all the three flats—each 
consisting of a bedroom, sitting-room, and dining- 
room, and bathroom, into which the establishment 
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was divided for letting purposes). But apparently 
a great deal of her life had been lived at houses and 
in places outside Mrs. Brand’s sphere of observation. 
She had been an inveterate frequenter of night-clubs; 
and frequently for days at a time Mrs. Brand had 
seen nothing of a tenant who had come home at three 
or four o’clock in the morning, remained in bed all 
day, and sallied forth again at dinner-time to pursue 
pleasure through another night. 

But in all this there was no trace of Luttrell—no 
trace of Watters. Gore began to wonder if one of 
those notes would not have sufficiently rewarded Mrs. 
Brand’s confidences. 

““So the last you saw of Mrs. Parkeston was on the 
morning of April 27th, when she went away. You 
have never seen her since?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Brand. “I’ve seen her 
once. I saw her outside the Courts, the second day 
of the trial, when I was coming away.” 

Gore pricked up his ears at that. 

“Outside the Courts. Did you speak to her?” 

“No. I couldn’t get through the crowd in time, 
before she drove off.” 

“But you’re sure it was she?” 

“Oh, yes. Quite sure. I never forget a face that 
owes me money.” 

Of that Gore was quite sure. 

“You knew, then, of course, that the police had 
been looking for her for two months, and had failed 
to find her. Did you inform anyone that you had 
seen “her? 

Mrs. Brand laughed derisively. 

“Not me, thank you. I’d had quite enough of 
being badgered and pestered by the police.” 

“ The trial was over then. You had been examined?” 

ae 4k 
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“Was she alone?” he asked, after a moment’s 
musing. 

“No. She was with an old man. He was one of 
the first witnesses in the case—— A brother of the 
man who was murdered—Powlett.” . 

Gore was not easily amazed. But that remark of 
Mrs. Brand’s did amaze him to utter incredulity. It 
was true that Sir Eustace had been called to testify 
to his identification of his murdered brother. But 
by what conceivable possibility could Sir Eustace 
have been in the company of the disreputable heroine 
of the Acacia Avenue tragedy—outside the Central 
Criminal Courts—on the day of the trial? 

Mrs. Brand, however, stuck stonily to her state- 
ment. She had seen Stella Parkeston outside the 
Court, at the end of the trial, getting into a taxi with 
the old man who had given evidence to the effect that 
he had identified the murdered man as his brother. 
Mrs. Brand had been only a few yards away from the 
pair. It was beyond all doubt that at any rate she 
herself was absolutely convinced that she had seen 
what she said she had seen. 

For a little silent interval Gore’s thoughts concen- 
trated themselves strenuously upon Sir Eustace. So 
strenuously that it was with an effort that he sum- 
moned them back to an obvious checking of Mrs. 
Brand’s statement. 

““ Can you remember what this elderly man was like?” 

Mrs. Brand could and did remember very distinctly 
what he was like. In a few words she gave him as 
accurate a portrait of Sir Eustace as could be desired. 

“ And if you’d like to know what she was like, I can 
soon show you. Though I thought you said she was 
a friend of yours?” 

“That,” said Gore musingly, “was, I am afraid, 
a ‘fagon de parler,’” 
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“Oh, was it,” snapped Mrs. Brand. “ Well, I hope 
your notes are not fassong de parly.” 

She examined them carefully against the light of 
her window, and then she left the room, to return 
in a few minutes with a large framed photograph 
which she handed to Gore with the comment “ That’s 
the beauty.” 

Gore stared at it in stupefaction. The face which 
smiled at him was Mrs. Luttrell’s. 

“She gave me that photograph after I nursed her 
through typhoid fever,” Mrs. Brand said, with a 
scathing smile. “But she never paid the photo- 
grapher. He keeps sending a collector here for his 
money still.” 

At that point, however, her reminiscences of Mrs. 
Parkeston ran almost dry. She had never heard 
her tenant speak of anyone named Powlett, never 
heard her make any reference to any address in the 
country. 

“Nor in Chelsea?” Gore asked. 

ae No.” 

“Nor in Grosvenor Square?” 

“Yes. I remember her talking about having to 
go to Grosvenor Square—two or three times.” 

“When was that?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t say. Various times. She always 
came back half squiffy whenever she went there. I 
can remember that.” 

It was the last drop of Mrs. Brand’s information. 
With some difficulty Gore persuaded her to lend him 
Mrs. Parkeston’s photograph. 

“Mind,” were her last words, ‘“‘ you’ve said that 
what I’ve told you is not to go beyond you. I expect 
you to keep your word. You seem to be a gentle- 
man.” 

“With great difficulty,” Gore admitted regretfully. 
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“ But I succeed in keeping a fair percentage of my 
promises. I am grateful to you—for everything, Mrs. 
Brand. Good-morning.” 

From Gower Street he drove to 161 Grosvenor 
Square. There he interviewed the housekeeper, a 
very superior and intelligent French woman who 
‘spoke the King’s English a great deal better than 
many of his subjects speak it. Upon his request to 
be shown some photographs of Mrs. Luttrell, she 
conducted him to a drawing-room in which were 
exhibited something over half a dozen of them, in 
various poses and lengths. He examined them carefully 
in turn, noting the photographers’ names, none of 
which, however, was the name of the artist who had 
produced the photograph of Mrs. Parkeston and who 
described herself as Mérope, 29 Hover Street. On 
the other hand, there could be no possible doubt that 
at least four of the photographs of Mrs. Luttrell in the 
room were also photographs of Mrs. Parkeston. 

He produced the photograph which he had borrowed 
from Mrs. Brand, and submitted it to the house- 
keeper. 

“You have seen this photograph of Mrs. Luttrell?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI think not. But she has had so many. It is 
excellent. The best I have seen of poor dear Mrs. 
Luttrell, I think.” 

“You think it a good likeness?” 

“Oh most excellent. Do you not agree? The 
eyes are perfectly her eyes. Ah—poor darling lady— 
what a tragedy. What a cruel destiny. It is enough 
to make one doubt there is a God. Is it not so?” 

“You had been in Mrs. Luttrell’s employment for 
some time?” 

“Oh yes. Many years. That is to say, I was in 
Mr. Powlett’s employment during the lifetime of his 
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first wife, Mrs. Luttrell’s mother. Oh yesiuil 
remember Mrs. Luttrell as a little school girl. Such 
a naughty little monkey, poor darling. She would 
never call me anything but Froggy. But she was 
adorable.” 

“You remember the time of her father’s death 
in April, 1923?” 

“ Ah, do I not remember——?” 

“Mrs. Luttrell was not actually living here at that 
time?” 

“No. She and Mr. Luttrell did not agree. It was 
very sad. For nearly a year she did not live here. 
She had a studio in Chelsea at that time,—at Hamp- 
stead first, and then at Chelsea.” 

“ For nearly a year?” 

“Yes. For quite a year. She was infatuated 
with painting at that time.’”’ The housekeeper turned 
and pointed to a large oil-painting which occupied 
a prominent position at the end of the room, in the 
full light of the windows. “ That was painted by her. 
I have heard her say he was very handsome, the 
original. But, in effect, one must admit that does 
not appear in the picture.” 

It certainly did not. The painting, deliberately 
crude of drawing and muddy of tone, represented 
a long-haired, hatchet-faced young man in a velvet 
jacket and an exuberant tie, holding an instrument 
presumably a violin but, scaled by the rest of the 
picture, apparently a young violoncello. At the foot 
of the painting were scrawled in red the words, 
“Gabriel, April 26th, 1923.” Observing that the 
visitor was examing the date at close quarters to make 
sure of the second figure of the day of the month, the 
housekeeper nodded. 

“Yes. You see that date,—the day on which her 
father was murdered. It is curious, is it not? She 
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always said that that painting was a souvenir of the 
two men she had loved—her father and that other. 
He was a musician—a violinist. Wery fine, I have 
heard. But——” The housekeeper shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Morphia——He was taken away to 
Belgium, and shut up by his friends. She had not 
seen him—oh, for long.” 

“What was his surname?” 

“De Ruyter. He was a Belgian—a hero, I have 
heard Mrs. Luttrell say. Something wonderful he did 
during the War—I cannot tell you what it was, but 
I have heard that the Belgian King himself was one 
of those who took him back to Belgium to be taken 
care of.” 

“Mrs. Luttrell knew him while she lived in Chelsea?” 

‘Yes.”” 

“Did she live in Gower Street at any time?” 

The housekeeper’s eyebrows went up. 

“Gower Street? But no—never.” 

“Can you recall ever having heard her speak of 
Gower Street?” 

“Never. No.” 

“ During the time when Mrs. Luttrell was living in 
Chelsea, Mr. Luttrell was living here?” 

““ Sometimes he stayed here, I believe. But I think 
chiefly at his own flat. His flat is in Half Moon Street 
—Number 177X, I think.” 

“Sometimes, however, he stayed here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mrs. Luttrell and he were then on bad terms. 
Did she come here during that time when she was 
living in Chelsea?” 

“That I cannot say. I was not here then. Mrs. 
Luttrell’s staff all left when she went to live at her 
studio. Mr. Luttrell engaged a fresh staff.” 

“You may remember that the name of a Mrs. 
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Parkeston was mentioned in connection with Mr. 
Lionel Powlett’s death?” 

“But, of course, yes, I remember.” 

“Had you ever heard any of the members of the 
family speak of anyone named Parkeston or Wain- 
wright before that?” 

“Never. We were all astonished. It was said 
that Mrs. Parkeston was Mr. Powlett’s niece. We had 
never heard of her. It is certain that it was untrue. 
Mrs. Luttrell always said it was absolutely untrue. 
Yet—it was strange that such a strict gentleman as 
Mr. Powlett should have connected himself with a girl 
of that type, was it not? Truly curious. He was— 
oh, so strict—so particular—— But, alas, one never 
knows a 

“You returned to Mrs. Luttrell’s service after her 
father’s death?” 

“Yes. A few weeks later. She returned to live 
here for a little while after her father’s death,—a week 
or so only—before going to Raynham Court. Most of 
her old staff returned during the following months.” 

“And Mr. Luttrell’s staff? Did they remain on 
here?” 

“No. Mr. Luttrell went abroad. Mrs. Luttrell paid 
off his staff, and brought back her own.” 

“Can you recall the names of any of the staff Mr. 
Luttrell employed here?” 

“T fear not. No, I regret not. I never had any- 
thing to do with any of them.” 

“IT suppose Mrs. Luttrell attended the trial?” 

“No. They did not call her as a witness, though 
it was she who was the first to identify her poor 
father. But they accepted Sir Eustace’s evidence as 
sufficient. It is unnecessary to say that she was over- 
joyed. To keep away from the newspapers, she went 
to pass a whole week on a little yacht, with only her 
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maid. It was at Lymington that it was, the little 
yacht. You know Lymington, perhaps. It looks 
upon the Isle of Wight.” 

“Her maid, only, was with her?” 

“Yes—Julie. She detested that little yacht. The 
smell of it made her sick all the time. It was only 
this morning I received a letter from her from Raynham 
Court in which she recalled that dreadful week. She 
tells me that she cannot bear to remain at Raynham 
Court any longer, now that her darling mistress is 
gone. She will come up to London to seek another 
situation. I, too, am seeking a new situation. Mrs. 
Powlett is kindness itself, and we all love her greatly. 
But truly it would be too sad here, where everything 
reminds one—— But you will excuse me. I am 
talking of myself too much. Is there anything else 
which you desire to know?” 

There were many other things which Colonel Gore 
desired to know, but, alas, Mrs. Thomas—(her husband, 
killed at Loos, had been one of Bartlemy’s predecessors 
in the office of butler to Mr. Lionel Powlett)—was 
unable to help him to further enlightenment. He 
borrowed, with her smiling consent, two photographs 
of Mrs. Luttrell, selecting the two which bore least 
resemblance to the alleged portrait of the mysterious 
Mrs. Parkeston. 

Visits to the establishments of the three photogra- 
phers responsible for the three photographs revealed 
simply the facts that the two portraits from Grosvenor 
Square had been executed for Mrs. Luttrell, and that 
from Gower Street executed for a Mrs. Parkeston 
who had not yet paid for it. 

At MacMillan’s Private Hotel, behind the Haymarket, 
which was Gore’s next place of call, he interviewed the 
proprietor himself and two Dickensian waiters who 
had been employed there for many years and who at 
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once recalled “Mr. Manning’s”’ visits to the hotel and 
the sensational tragedy which had led to his identifi- 
cation with Mr. Lionel Powlett. Their collated memories 
agreed that at least twice, if not three times, a young 
woman had called at the hotel to see ‘‘ Mr. Manning” 
——on one occasion to have tea with him in the lounge. 
Asked for their recollection of their impressions of 
the young woman, they gave them with the shrewd 
appraisement of their kind. ‘A showy piece” was 
their final estimate. ‘‘ Might have been a lady trying 
to look like a pro. Or might have been a pro trying 
to look like a lady. It was hard to tell nowadays.” 

Gore produced the photographs from Grosvenor 
Square. Over one of them they hesitated; the other, 
they both agreed at once, was a portrait of ‘ Mr. 
Manning’s” lady-visitor. He then submitted the 
Gower Street portrait for their inspection. They 
thought it was also a photograph of ‘‘ Mr. Manning’s”’ 
lady-visitor, but not so good a likeness as the second 
he had shown them. 

“Mr. Manning” had had no other callers during his 
visits to the hotel, as far as they could recall. The 
only other information which Gore acquired from 
MacMillan’s Hotel, beyond that contained in their 
evidence at Watters’ trial, was that ‘‘ Mr. Manning” 
had left behind him a Spanish novel. 

From the Haymarket Gore proceeded to Parfitt 
Street in search of Fox’s Club. He found, however, 
that that nightly haunt of pleasure-seekers had been 
suppressed about a twelvemonth before, and that the 
premises formerly occupied by it had been converted 
into a Cinema Theatre. His informant, the proprietor 
of a small and very dingy restaurant next door, 
believed, however, that the hall-porter employed at 
Fox’s Club, a naturalised German whose name had 
been converted to Fetterman, was now employed at 
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another night club in Ducat Street off Leicester 
Square. Despite the unpromising appearance of his 
establishment, he produced some excellent coffee. 
Over this refreshment and a cigarettte Gore sat for 
a-quarter of an hour at one of the grimy little marble- 
topped tables, in meditation upon the startling 
discovery which had resulted from his morning’s 
inquiries. 

During all that year before her father’s death Mrs. 
Luttrell had evidently been leading a life which to a 
considerable extent, if not entirely, had isolated her 
from her family and from the associations usual to 
a young married woman of her social standing. A 
studio in Chelsea,—a craze for an art for which she 
had no talent,—a love affair with a drug-taking 
violinist—a husband and a house left to their own 
devices—all that pointed to a period of feverish unrest. 
Such cases of revolt, of attempt to transpose life to 
a different key,—usually a lower one,—were, Gore 
reflected, common enough. He had judged Mrs. 
Luttrell a young woman almost entirely swayed by 
caprice and emotion of a shallow, ephemeral sort,— 
wilfully so; finding, as so many young women of the 
present day appeared to find, consolation for their 
lack of self-control in parading it as independence 
and courage,—the ardent spirit of youth that “let 
itself go.” He had no difficulty whatever in seeing 
her the centre of some little Chelsea coterie of would- 
be eccentrics, or the disciple of some daubing maestro 
of the Café Royal, or even the mistress of a long- 
haired foreign violinist addicted to drugs. All that 
was in the picture of a neurotic young woman, kicking 
over the traces, and finding ease for her spirit in the 
society of social inferiors. But if the studio in 
Chelsea must be linked up with the flat in Gower Street, 
One must suppose a much more severe degeneration,— 
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a complete débdcle, in fact, of self-control and morale. 
There could be no doubt whatever that Mrs. Parkeston 
during the months for which she had occupied Mrs. 
Brand’s flat, had been living the life of a hetaira,— 
of the discreeter, more furtive variety, perhaps,— 
though if she had been addicted to returning 
“ squiffy ”’ to Gower Street in the small hours of the 
morning, it was difficult to suppose much discretion 
in her professional operations. Was it possible to 
believe that Mrs. Luttrell had led that life? That 
some latent instinct, some inherited rottenness in her 
moral fibre could have so far overmastered her and 
debased her? The thing seemed to Gore not utterly 
incredible, but utterly improbable. 

But—there was Mrs. Brand’s explicit statement 
that she had seen her tenant with Sir Eustace outside 
the Courts on the second day of the trial. (Against 
that, of course, was Mrs. Thomas’ story of the week 
spent on a yacht at Lymington.) There was an in- 
dubitable photograph of Mrs. Parkeston which had 
been recognised by Mrs. Luttrell’s own housekeeper 
as a photograph of Mrs. Luttrell. And there were 
two indubitable photographs of Mrs. Luttrell which 
had been recognised by the two waiters at MacMillan’s 
Hotel as photographs of Mr. Manning’s visitor, Mrs. 
Parkeston. The waiters, who had only seen Mrs. 
Parkeston on two or at most three occasions, might 
have been mistaken. It was impossible to believe 
that the housekeeper at Grosvenor Square, who had 
known Mrs. Luttrell since childhood, could have been 
deceived. 

Was it possible that Mrs. Luttrell could have had 
several severe illnesses without the knowledge of any 
of her relatives? Mrs. Brand had referred to a bout 
of “horrors.” Was it possible that if Mrs. Luttrell 
had reached that stage while she had been living in 
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Gower Street, she should have reformed absolutely 
and abruptly after her return to her own family circle? 
Sir Eustace had given a quite candid estimate of his 
niece’s character and habits when he had spoken of 
her. There had been no slightest hint of a drink- 
craving. Nor—though in this matter appearances 
were more than usually deceptive, Gore admitted,— 
had there been anything in Mrs. Luttrell’s appearance 
to indicate any tendency of that sort. 

One could not, however, blink the difficulty. Either 
Mrs. Luttrell and Mrs. Parkeston were one and the 
same person or they were not. If they were not, then, 
to add to the complications of this extraordinary 
puzzle, one had to accept the extraordinary coin- 
cidence that there were connected with it two young 
women so absolutely alike that a servant who had 
known one of them for fifteen or sixteen years could 
not tell the photograph of one from the photograph 
of the other. Such coincidences did occur. If this 
was one of them, why, one must only marvel and 
get on with the business of running Mrs. Luttrell’s 
double to earth. 

On the other hand, if Mrs. Luttrell and Mrs. 
Parkeston were one and the same person, what 
followed ? 

The answer to that question involved such dis- 
maying assumptions that it seemed easier to accept 
even the most amazing of coincidences. One had to 
assume—for a girl of Sylvia Luttrell’s upbringing—all 
the horrors of that life of sordid viciousness which the 
tenant of the flat in Gower Street had lived from June, 
1922 to April, 1923, for certain. A difficult mouth. 
ful to swallow, those ten months. 

Yet, suppose one had to swallow it.—Suppose one 
assumed Mrs. Luttrell leading that life, utterly 
estranged from her own folk. Suppose that her own 
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folk—perhaps her own father only,—had discovered 
the kind of life she was leading, and had attempted to 
rescue her from it. Certainly, that supposition 
explained curiously simply a feature for which no 
other explanation whatever appeared reasonably 
conceivable,—the connection of Lionel Luttrell with 
the heroine of those ugly adventures,—his furtive 
visits under an assumed name to MacMillan’s Hotel,— 
his meetings with her there,—finally, his meeting 
with her in that empty little house at Highgate 
where he had met his death. 

It was true that Sir Eustace had implied that his 
brother Lionel, in his bachelor days, had been “‘ wild.” 
On the other hand, to judge from Mrs. Luttrell’s refer- 
ences to him, corroborated by Mrs. Thomas’ remarks, 
after his marriage he had been a model of the domestic 
virtues,—an excellent husband and a most affectionate 
father, a little inclined,—as reformed rakes sometimes 
were,—to primness and prudishness where his women- 
folk were concerned. The conversion might, of course, 
have been but skin-deep. The good husband and 
loving father might have had his little lapses into 
pre-marital failings. But, if Mrs. Parkeston had been 
one of them, it would have been an extraordinary 
thing that he should have found and picked out for 
his pleasure—from all London—a girl who was an 
exact counterpart of his own daughter in personal 
appearance. It was certainly easier to believe that 
the unfortunate man had discovered the kind of life 
his daughter was leading and had attempted to take 
her away from it. In point of fact, the evidence which 
Tolley had given at the trial of Watters had stated 
that Mrs. Parkeston’s alleged ‘“‘ uncle” had been en- 
deavouring to induce her to give up at all events her 
connection with him. It was true that in the end 
Tolley had refused to believe in the alleged “ uncle” 
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relationship. But that suspicion was naturally to 
have been expected of a young man whose intentions 
had aimed at a rival rescue. 

Why should Lionel Powlett, disguised as Mr. Manning, 
have represented his daughter as his niece? No 
doubt, at MacMillan’s Hotel, for instance, some 
relationship had seemed necessary for propriety’s 
sake. And he had selected that of niece as the most 
convenient. Though, for that matter, since he was 
there under an assumed name, he might have just as 
well represented his visitor as his married daughter. 

What was one to make, then, of Mrs. Parkeston’s 
statements to Tolley in reference to her “ uncle’? 
The only conclusion one could come to was that, in 
addition to the other professional accomplishments 
with which the society which she was then frequenting, 
had armed her, she had acquired the art of circum- 
stantial lying. One had, indeed, to arrive at con- 
clusions with regard to her much more grave than that. 

For, supposing that Lionel Powlett had been at that 
time using every effort to induce his daughter to give 
up associations worse than discreditable, one was 
almost forced to the conclusion that his daughter 
had been used as a decoy to entice him out to that 
empty house at Highgate,—a house taken hurriedly, 
only two days before, the hastily secured scene for 
his hastily planned murder. That crime must have been 
a hurried one. An opportunity had presented itself 
abruptly,—probably unexpectedly, when Luttrell had 
discovered that his father-in-law was meeting his 
wife, in effect secretly, in the hope of reclaiming her. 
Hurriedly he had grasped at the opportunity, used 
the surest and most obvious bait for his victim, 
arranged that meeting late at night in the house in 
Acacia Avenue. ; 

It was impossible to suppose that Mrs. Luttrell 
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could have played the part of decoy innocently. 
Apart from the fact that she had arranged a meeting 
with her father in a house and a district with which 
everything went to show she had had no previous 
connection, there was the damning fact of her “ disap- 
pearance” after the murder. Was it conceivable that 
an innocent woman would have behaved as she had 
done? Returned coolly to the house of the father 
whom she had practically seen murdered, and, though 
she must have known that every policeman in Eng- 
land was looking for her, remained absolutely silent 
as to her association with the tragedy of his death? 
Shame or cowardice might possibly have tied her 
tongue. But Mrs. Parkeston had been without shame. 
And, whatever he had read in Mrs. Luttrell’s face, 
Gore had certainly read no sign of cowardice. On 
the face of it, such a silence was too improbable, too 
inhuman, unless some stronger motive than either 
of these lay behind it—some stronger necessity to 
obliterate all traces of her own connection with the 
events of the night of April 26th, 31923. Almost 
certainly, if Mrs. Luttrell and Mrs. Parkeston were 
one and the same person, Mrs. Luttrell must have 
connived at the murder of her own father. 

A terrible supposition,—an inhuman supposition. 
But in this terrible and inhuman business there was 
no question of emotional hesitations as to the criminal 
capacities of the brains that had devised a ruthless 
pogram and carried it through ruthlessly. If there 
was any one certainty which Gore entertained as to 
his fellow-man—and woman—it was that, given 
suitable opportunity and motive, any one of them 
was capable of anything. 

It was quite useless to exclaim in horror that Mrs. 
Luttrell could not have helped to murder her own 
father. The only useful thing to be done was to test 
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the facts that cried aloud that she had helped to 
murder him. 

There was that strong influence—a fascination, Mrs. 
Lionel Powlett had called it,—which Luttrell exercised 
over women and had clearly exercised over his wife. 
She had been married to him for six years. From 
the beginning, apparently, she had realised the type 
of man he was—dissolute, brutally selfish, greedy for 
her money, extravagant in the spending of it. Yet for 
six years she had endured all that,—had, according 
to Mrs. Powlett, been ready at any moment to forget 
her injuries and resentments and come up to his heel 
at the raising of his little finger. She had been capable, 
even, of condoning forgery—a forgery for a large 
sum. One must assume that he had been very sure. 
of his hold upon her to risk that audacious alteration 
of her cheque. 

There was that unexplained vacillation—over a period 
of more than two years, it seemed,—in connection 
with the obtaining of a divorce of which all her relatives 
had been in favour. One might even fancy that that 
seeming vacillation had been a blind. Luttrell, who 
had thought of so many things, would have been quite 
capable of inventing an atmosphere of marital dissen- 
sion if he had been using his wife as a confederate to 
his villainy. 

Motive? 

The motive was there,—the strongest of motives,— 
money. 

From the nearest post office Gore telephoned to 
Messrs. Ware Bros. at Kew and to Sir Eustace. 
Messrs. Ware’s manager informed him that the engine 
of Mr. Luttrell’s car was then in process of being 
reassembled, and that the car would be ready in the 
course of the afternoon. Mr. Luttrell, who had 
brought the car into the garage himself late on the 
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night of the preceding Monday, had said that it was 
to remain there until he himself called for it or sent 
someone to take it away. The manager was much 
interested to learn that the limousine was the lost 
car referred to in the advertisement in the Surrey 
Gazette which the fitter, Tom Preston, had seen in 
Godalming. He failed, however, to discover from 
Colonel Gore exactly how the limousine had been 
“lost”; but that was not his fault. 

The conversation with Sir Eustace was not a long 
one. For the obvious reason that the extension of the 
Theory to include Mrs. Luttrell was so far mere sur- 
mise, backed only by the corroboration of the 
photographs, he said nothing whatever about it. He 
ascertained that—against his surmise,—Sir Eustace 
knew nothing whatever of his niece’s having had 
typhoid or any other serious illness during the year 
before her father’s death. It was true that Sir Eustace 
had seen very little of her during that period, as he 
seldom went to London. But he had twice visited 
her at her Chelsea studio, and, if not edified by her 
entourage, had at all events seen no reason for anxiety 
with regard to her health. His last visit to the studio 
had been in March, just a month before her father’s 
murder. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Luttrell’s return to her 
normal life had been curiously abrupt. On the day 
following the tragedy in Acacia Avenue she had 
returned to Grosvenor Square and had remained there 
several days with Marion Powlett, who had gone up 
to London from Raynham Court upon learning of her 
husband’s death. They had then gone down to 
Raynham Court together, and Mrs. Luttrell had at 
once assumed the reins of government there. The 
Chelsea studio, the long-haired Belgian violinist, even 
the interest in painting, appeared to have dropped 
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out of her life on April 27th, 1923, as at the touch of 
a magician’s wand. An _ extraordinarily abrupt 
revolution. 

The discovery of the purple limousine and of the 
telegram from the Frome dog-dealer appeared to 
possess no particular interest for Sir Eustace. His 
voice over the telephone sounded even more curtly 
impatient than usual. He agreed, however, to the 
request that the news of the discovery of the car should 
not go beyond himself for the moment. With the 
utmost readiness, too, he gave Gore carte blanche in the 
matter of petty expenses incurred in the course of 
his inquiries,—a liberty of which the next visit of the 
morning proved the necessity. 

The offices of Messrs. Gaul and Tupley, the private 
Enquiry Agents whom “ Mr. Manning ” had employed 
to trace his niece, were on the fourth floor of a large 
block of buildings in Norfolk Street, next door to those 
of a well-known Literary Agent. Gore had an 
interview with Mr. Tupley, the junior partner, and 
found at once, as he had anticipated, that no infor- 
mation of any kind was to be extracted from him 
without paying for it handsomely. It was clear Mr. 
Tupley believed his visitor to be a professional rival, 
and even the receipt of a preliminary fee of ten 
guineas,—he refused less,—did not greatly relax his 
guarded reticence. 

Upon comparison with a filed photograph of Mrs. 
Parkeston he consented to recognise the portrait 
borrowed from Mrs. Brand as “ probably a portrait 
of ‘Mr. Manning’s’ niece.’”’ He consented to make 
the same cautious supposition in the case of one of the 
Grosvenor Square photographs; at the other he 
shrugged entirely non-commital shoulders. 

With reluctance he looked up the office files in 
connection with the inquiries undertaken for “Mr, 
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Manning.” Such extracts as he vouchsafed from them 
corroborated most of Mrs. Brand’s statements fully, 
amplified some of them a good deal. There could be 
no doubt that Mrs. Parkeston had associated with 
the most dangerous and disreputable company,— 
keepers of gambling-clubs, souteneurs, fighting-men, 
and so on,—chiefly foreigners,—the riff-raff of London’s 
night. It was beyond doubt also that she had been 
habitually of intemperate habits, and habitually short 
of money. 

Her history, so far as Messrs. Gaul and Tupley’s 
files recorded it, began three years back with an address 
in Kensington, where she had been living in apartments 
with her mother, Mrs. Wainwright. At that time 
she had styled herself Mrs. Carr,—though no trace 
of a Mr. Carr had been discoverable. The ménage 
appeared to have had some private means, sufficient 
at all events to maintain it in considerable comfort. 
Mr. Tupley’s manner, rather than his words, suggested 
the source of this revenue. An elderly gentleman 
named Bransom had been a regular visitor and had 
been in the habit of taking Mrs. Carr and her mother 
away on week-end trips, to the theatre, and so on. 
Mr. Tupley had seen a photograph of Mr. Bransom. 
It had borne no resemblance whatever to the client 
of the firm, ‘Mr. Manning.” 

Mrs. Carr’s mother had died in a nursing home after 
a too-long-deferred operation for appendicitis. The 
daughter had left the apartments in Kensington, and 
migrated to an address in Russell Street. From there 
she had moved on successively to addresses in Euston 
Road, Wardour Street, and Gower Street. She had 
changed her name to Mrs. Parkeston soon after her 
mother’s death, and, having broken, apparently, with 
the elderly and discreet Mr. Bransom, had passed on 
quickly to the stage of semi-promiscuous adventure. 
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Her health, Mr. Tupley was able to say, had always 
been poor, during the period the firm’s investigations 
had covered. She had been threatened with phthisis, 
and had suffered from constant colds and a racking 
cough which had greatly distressed the landlady of the 
apartments in Kensington. 

Mr. Tupley had never seen the original of the 
photograph of Luttrell which Gore showed him, nor 
did his office files contain any reference to any person 
named Luttrell. At this point he rang a bell and 
sent them back whence they had come, feeling, appar- 
ently, that he had extracted a fair ten guineas’ worth of 
information from them for the benefit of his visitor. 

He looked again at the Grosvenor Square photographs 
and expressed the opinion that neither of them was 
a photograph of Mrs. Parkeston. Gore, who, to his 
great relief, had arrived now at the same conclusion, 
put them away, and gathered up his hat and stick. 

“A most interesting business, yours, Mr. Tupley, 
I should think, at times.” 

Mr. Tupley shrugged. 

“IT suppose that is the belief of the amateur. Hope 
that’s not personal. But, as a matter of fact, our 
job consists mostly in trying to extract one truth 
from a thousand lies. It palls a little, after a bit.” 

“Still,” said Colonel Gore musingly. “ Tenners 
are very nice, consoling things, aren’t they? Thanks 
so much. Good-morning.” 

Gore went down the narrow street and out into the 
sunlit hubbub of the Strand. He had found no 
slightest trace of Luttrell in the Acacia Avenue affair. 
But at least it was a relief to know that Lionel 
Powlett’s own daughter had not helped to murder him. 

A reflection which Mr. Tupley, if he had known it, 
might have cited in support of his definition of his 
own job. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CERTAINLY the idea of Mrs. Luttrell’s identity with 
Mrs. Parkeston had been effectively routed. There 
were too many discrepancies. But their very number 
rendered all the more remarkable the coincidences 
which had seemed to point indubitably to that identity. 
And as Gore lunched solitarily at his deserted club, 
another of those curious coincidences revealed itself. 

He had propped up against a cruet-stand Sir Eustace’s 
little book of cuttings in connection with Watters’ 
trial, and had been re-reading carefully such portions 
of the reports as dealt with Mrs. Parkeston. And at 
one answer of Watters’ he had come to a stop. 

*“ When this girl came into the room,” his counsel 
had asked, “ what were you doing?” 

“I was bending down over the man to take the 
pistol from his hand.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Well, I suppose I thought it was safer. I wasn’t 
sure that he was dead. Automatics are tricky things. 
I didn’t think about it. I just took it out of his 
hand.” 

“ Easily?” 

“Yes. Quite easily.” 

“When the girl came into the room, what did you 
say?” 

““T didn’t say anything. I looked up and saw her. 
She made a face at me, and then screamed and ran 
out again.” 

“Made a face at you?” 

“Yes. Like this.” (The accused grimaced.) 
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“Had you ever known or seen or heard of this Mrs, 
Parkeston or Wainwright before that night,—or ever 
had any connection of any sort with her?” 

Noa 

“Would you know her again if you saw her?” 

“T might. I was not myself that night. The only 
thing I remember is that there was a lot of gold in her 
teeth when she showed them at me. I think she was 
dark. I was sort of silly after that bash on the head. 
I didn’t notice much what she was like.” 

It was that statement as to Mrs. Parkeston’s teeth 
that brought Gore’s reading to a musing halt. Another 
curious coincidence. His memory went back to the 
sofa in that little cottage beside the Barminster- 
Stourbury road. Upon his first glimpse of the figure 
laid upon it his attention had been attracted to the 
rictus that had drawn up its upper lip,—exactly as 
the lip of a badly-frightened dog bares its teeth. And 
he remembered having noticed that some of the little 
pearly teeth were stopped with gold. Gold-stopped 
teeth were common phenomena enough. Still, it was 
another quite odd coincidence. 

But on the whole Gore lunched in discouragement. 
The morning had not only failed to produce any 
material result towards the object of his journey to 
London,—the connection of Luttrell with Lionel 
Powlett’s murder; it had failed to produce the slightest 
hope of picking up that two years old trail. There 
had been, indeed, the discovery that Luttrell had come 
up to London in the purple limousine on Monday 
night and had paid a flying visit to his flat. And 
that discovery supported the part of the theory which 
supposed the car to have been waiting for him in the 
side-road by the culvert beyond Marshfont Station. 
But it was not to look for the end of the trail that Gore 
had come up to London, but for its beginning. To 
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find that, he had reckoned on finding Mrs. Parkeston. 
But Mrs. Parkeston, it seemed, was not to be easily 
found. 

Of course, in over two years the police had failed 
to find her. It was unreasonable to hope that he 
could find her in the space of a single morning. But 
the police could have had no Theory to help them,— 
no lightest suspicion of Luttrell’s complicity in the 
murder of his father-in-law. Gore’s discouragement 
was perhaps partly due to the reaction following upon 
the fizzling-out of what had seemed a clue of sen- 
sational importance, but very much more due to a 
feeling that he held the right cards in his hand and 
could not play them. Every means of obtaining 
information about Luttrell had seemed to be at his 
disposal; not a scrap of information had he been able 
to obtain. No one seemed to know anything about 
Luttrell; he kept always moving on. Gore had the 
mental effect of following the end of a rainbow. 

Further disappointment awaited him at Mrs. 
Luttrell’s former address in Chelsea. The flat which 
she had occupied was now tenanted by a retired 
Colonel of Marines, and the entire block had changed 
hands. A wild-haired young man in a paint-stained 
smock whom he interviewed in a studio under the roof 
was able, however, to give him a quite lengthy list 
of models and their addresses. Two of these he failed 
to find. A third had never heard of Mrs. Luttrell, 
nor of Gabriel De Ruyter. But an incredibly handsome 
old Italian, who came fourth on his list, remembered 
both of them very well, and had posed to Mrs. Luttrell 
on several occasions. He knew all about a love affair 
which appeared to have been public property amongst 
the coterie of artists and would-be artists with which 
Mrs. Luttrell had surrounded herself. And he re- 
called that it had terminated very abruptly. The 
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violinist’s relatives had for a long time _ been 
endeavouring to persuade him to return to Belgium; 
but his passionette for Mrs. Luttrell had deafened his 
ears to a proposal which would have separated him 
from her. She herself had done her best to aid his 
friends’ efforts, and had in the end induced him to 
give way, the stipulation being that she should first 
paint two portraits of him,—one to be his memorial, 
the other hers. Then, when the two pictures were 
finished, they had invited all their friends—three 
hundred, the old Italian stated,—to a supper-party, 
and at midnight, before all their guests, they had 
embraced, and parted for ever. Next day De Ruyter 
had left England. 

“They said a magnificent violinist,” the old model 
shrugged. “Perhaps. It is easy, if one is always 
too drunk to play. I saw the portraits Mrs. Luttrell 
painted of him. My God—what portraits—— But 
she was a generous young lady, and very aristocratic. 
One cannot have all the gifts. And the most 
extraordinary was that on the night of that great 
supper-party she gave, her father was murdered,— 
perhaps while she was embracing her lover, and they 
were all cheering and the band was playing tra-ia-la. 
Strange, Life. Is it not so? I was very drunk myself 
that night, too. I had finished posing for a week 
for a Crucified. But, alas, none embraced me at 
midnight. You are an artist, sir? No? So much 
the better for your laundress. Can I tell you where 
the supper-party was given? Not precisely. But it 
was at some big West End restaurant. Yes, I am 
sure it was at midnight they embraced. That was 
to signify the end of the last day of their love, no 
doubt. Bah. It is always better for lovers to part 
while parting is bitter. One remembers always a little 
of the bitter,—of the sweet, everything is forgotten.” 
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“I wonder,” Gore asked, “if you could help me 
to find anyone who was at that supper-party?”’ 

The Italian shrugged superbly. 

“It is an age of miracles,” he said, “ why should 
I not work one? For the price of my time, and a box 
of not very expensive cigars, I will try.” 

Upon being assured of that reward, he at once 
remembered the names of half a dozen guests at the 
famous supper-party who were still working in 
Chelsea, Under his bland chaperonage Gore inter- 
viewed a Miss Turnham, a shingled damsel of uncertain 
age who still retained a good deal of friskiness and 
an accurate recollection of the night of April 26th, 
1923. She had a lot to say about the supper-party; 
but the points of interest for Gore were that it had 
been held at the Savonia and that on the last stroke 
of midnight Stella Luttrell had released herself from 
the arms of her lover and had walked out of the room 
alone amidst a dead silence. De Ruyter, who had 
drunk no wine until then, remained to preside over 
the end of the feast and to get very drunk. He had 
then attempted to play a violin borrowed from a 
member of the orchestra, and, dissatisfied with the 
results extracted from it, had thrown it on the ground 
and danced on it. The flowers alone for the party 
had cost two hundred pounds. Each guest had 
received a souvenir. Miss Turnham still had hers,— 
a gold cigarette-case. 

Gore admired her landscapes, refused a cocktail, 
thanked her for her assistance and made a graceful 
exit with his friend the old model. 

“Three quarters of an hour of my time,” said the 
miracle-worker. ‘“‘ But then, I had to look at her 
paintings. And the cigars—We will say thirty 
shillings. Many miracles have cost more.” 

As he travelled northwards again, Gore decided, 
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though the labour promised now little reward, to try 
the ex-hall-porter of Fox’s Club. From the premises 
of the night-club in Ducat Street he was directed by 
a surly caretaker to an address in Tottenham Court 
Road where he found Fetterman, apparently just 
risen, in the act of shaving himself. The man, an 
intelligent, civil German, remembered Mrs. Parkeston 
well as an habituée of Fox’s Club, and without hesi- 
tation recognised as portraits of her the three 
photographs submitted to him. His account of her 
corroborated Mrs. Brand’s statements vividly. She 
had been, he reported, one of the “hottest little lots 
of the bunch.” 

He knew that she had lived in Gower Street, but 
had never heard that she had lived at any other 
address while he had been employed at Fox’s. Most 
of the ladies who frequented that establishment had 
been in the habit of entrusting him with their 
addresses,—for obvious reasons. 

“Can you remember if anyone named Luttrell used 
to go there at that time?” 

“Luttrell, sir? No. Not to Fox’s. But I know 
a Mr. Luttrell who comes to the Nuits Blanches. That’s 
where I’m working now—in Ducat Street. A tall, 
dark gentleman,—very stiff.’”’ 

Gore produced his photograph of Luttrell. Fetter- 
man recognised it at a glance. 

“ That’s the gentleman.” 

“You never saw him at Fox’s Club?” 

“No, sir. It wasn’t the sort of place Mr. Luttrell 
would go to. They always had a real hot crowd at 
Fox’s. Well, perhaps you know what came out when 
it was shut down.” 

“Seen Mr. Luttrell lately?” 

“Not for a couple of weeks, I think, sir.’ 

“ Know anything about him?” 
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** Well, no, sir. Except that he’s a swell. Plenty 
of money, I should say. Lives in Grosvenor Square. 
Funny, I was thinking of him only to-day, when I was 
reading about the inquest on that Bishop who was 
murdered down in Chalkshire. Mr. Luttrell married 
a lady called Powlett down there, with a lot of money, 
I believe. I was thinking she might have been one 
of the same lot as the Bishop.” 

“You knew Mrs. Parkeston pretty well, I suppose, 
when you were at Fox’s?” 

“Oh well, sir, I had a word with everyone coming 
into the Club, of course.” 

“Ever notice if she had any teeth stopped with 
gold?” 

The man grinned. 

“That came out at the trial, sir. Yes, she had. 
Though I can’t say I’d ever noticed them myself. 
I remembered her well coming to Fox’s that night 
with Mr. Tolley. It was I gave her the message she 
was wanted on the telephone.” 

“You never saw her after that night?” 

“Nobody ever saw her, sir. They said at Fox’s 
she must have committed suicide after seeing her 
uncle being murdered before her eyes. She was 
always saying she’d do herself in. Suppose that did 
the trick. Funny, though, they never found her 
body, if she did go in off the deep end, wasn’t it, 
sinh? 

Gore asked one more question. 

“Now, which of these three photographs is most 
like Mrs. Parkeston as you remember her?” 

The man selected one of the Grosvenor Square 
portraits without hesitation. Gore paid him for his 
information, and made his way towards Oxford Street, 
feeling on the whole a little more perplexed than 
before. 
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Each successive point of inquiry had shown more 
clearly the absurdity of the supposition that the 
originals of the three photographs were one and the 
same person. And yet five people, who had known 
Mrs. Luttrell—three of them, for a long period,— 
had believed Mrs. Parkeston’s photograph to be a 
photograph of her. And four other people, .at the 
first glance, had recognised Mrs. Luttrell’s photograph 
as a photograph of Mrs. Parkeston. All these people 
could not have been mistaken unless the two 
originals had been extraordinarily alike. They must 
have been extraordinarily alike. 

Now, that would have been a far less striking thing 
if they had both possessed the standard, rather 
indecisive prettiness of the standard youthful English 
feminine face,—that type of prettiness of which one 
may find an excellent example in any bus. But in 
this case the type of face was quite unusual and dis- 
tinctive—quite un-English; a rather long oval tapering 
to a narrow, pointed chin; a rather long and rather 
aquiline nose; wide eyes widely apart; a tiny mouth 
with lips set off the plane of the face in the Cupid’s 
bow of seventeenth century French and Spanish 
portraits. Gore remembered that Sylvia Luttrell had 
borne a strong resemblance not only to her uncles 
Sir Eustace and the Bishop of Stourbury, but also 
to several family portraits which he had seen both 
at Raynham Court and at Longwood. A curious 
thing that Lionel Powlett should have made the 
acquaintance of a dame légére with a face which might 
have been that of his own grandmother or great-great- 
grandmother, as a girl. 

As Gore turned into Oxford Street, musing over 
that odd coincidence, someone tapped him on the 
shoulder from behind. He turned and saw a short, 
thickest, bearded man in light tweeds, who was 
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regarding him through a pair of very unfriendly pale 
blue eyes. 

“You are Lt.-Col. Wickham Gore, I believe,” this 
individual remarked. “I am  Detective-Inspector 
Hoskisson. I arrest you on suspicion of being 
concerned in the murder of the Bishop of Stourbury 
at Marshfont on August roth. I warn you that any- 
thing you may say may be used against you.” 

He nodded towards the policeman in charge of the 
trafic flowing down into Oxford Street from north- 
ward. 

“ Better come along without any fuss.” 

A taxi crawling against the curb eastward stopped 
at his signal. He opened the door and motioned to 
Gore to get in. Instead, Gore, after a careful scrutiny 
of his face, shot out a hand, grabbed his beard, and 
gave it a severe tug. To his relief it came away in his 
hand. Gore had a good look at the disconcerted 
countenance which scowled at him for an instant before 
its owner bolted behind the taxi and, at the risk of his 
life, across the torrent of traffic. The taxi went into 
gear abruptly and, swerving recklessly out under the 
bonnet of a bus, was swallowed up in the stream. The 
whole incident had passed in the space of a few 
moments; two or three people, of the dozens that had 
passed, had noticed it, passed on with the indifference 
of the London pavement. Gore made a note of the 
taxi’s number, though he guessed that the precaution 
was probably entirely useless. He went on his way 
westwards, wondering just what would have happened 
if he had obeyed Detective-Inspector Hoskisson’s 
request to get into it. 

His smile, as he made his way through the 
sweltering press of the August afternoon, expressed 
not merely amusement at the barefaced audacity of 
the bearded man’s bluff and his abrupt discomfiture. 

s 
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Futile as his efforts to run his quarry to earth had 
appeared to him so far, they plainly did not appear 
so to others. Someone had thought it necessary to 
check his activities—someone who had probably been 
observing them all day. That was interesting, and, 
better still, encouraging. He signalled a taxi which 
had just set down a load of horn-rimmed Yanks at 
Cooks’ doors. It might, perhaps, be just as well to 
be a little careful in the selection of taxis in the 
immediate future—— 


Number 179, Herbert Powlett’s flat in Caroline 
Gate, was on the first floor, and equipped, Gore. 
observed, with an outside escape-ladder of its own,— 
a precaution characteristic of the tenant, who, Sir 
Eustace had said, lived by day and by night in terror 
of fire. 

The servant who took the caller’s card was doubtful 
whether Mr. Powlett could see anyone, as he was then 
engaged. Rather to Gore’s surprise, however, he 
returned after a little delay with the news that Mr. 
Powlett would see Colonel Gore for ten minutes, but 
trusted that Colonel Gore would not expect him to 
talk much, the doctor’s instructions being that Mr. 
Powlett must avoid mental effort of any sort. Upon 
this preamble the visitor was shown into one of the 
strangest sitting-rooms he had ever seen. 

The entire room was black. Ceiling, carpet, 
curtains, rugs, furniture, paintwork,—all were of a 
dead matt black, without even the gleam of a reflected 
light anywhere to break the effect of funereal gloom. 
The heavy curtains of both windows were drawn 
across; the sole illumination was that of two candles 
in tall ebony candlesticks, one of which stood on a 
table against the opposite wall of the room, the other 
in the empty fireplace. A vague but most delicious 
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perfume greeted Gore as he entered,—a perfume that 
was familiar, yet eluded the automatic effort of his 
memory to recall where and when he had encountered 
it before. 

At the table Herbert Powlett sat in a long black 
dressing-gown and a black skull-cap. He _ had 
evidently been working at a pen-and-ink drawing 
of which Gore caught a glimpse presently,—a black- 
and-white decoration representing an immensely tall 
female figure in an elaborately ornamented robe 
reminiscent of Beardsley’s Salome decorations. The 
artist raised a pair of long narrow eyes to survey the 
clearly quite unwelcome caller in silence, while he 
wiped his pen carefully. He finished that operation, 
laid the pen beside a little bottle of Chinese ink, 
stoppered the bottle, and said ‘‘ What do you want 
to see me about?” ‘Then his eyes fell to his drawing 
and remained there, apparently absorbed in it. 

In appearance he resembled his brothers Eustace 
and Lorimer a good deal less than they resembled 
one another. His face was lined with peevishness 
and a fretful anxiety which betrayed itself too in 
the querulous note of his voice. But he had the family 
eyes and nose and chin, and the family imperious- 
ness. 

“ Sit down,” he said curtly. “‘ And please remember 
that I can only give you ten minutes. I don’t know 
you, do I?” 

With his winning smile Gore explained who he was 
and, with a glance towards an open door close to the 
work-table, intimated his desire for a few minutes’ 
private conversation concerning Mrs. Luttrell. But 
the most winning of smiles and most politely 
significant of glances were entirely wasted on the 
black-robed figure at the table. His eyes remained 
lost in contemplation of his drawing. Finally he 
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unstoppered his little bottle again, dipped his drawing- 
pen into it very carefully, tested it on a blank slip of 
paper, and proceeded with the microscopic ornamen- 
tation of his lady’s robe. 

Nothing more detached or less encouraging than 
his air could have been conceived. He knew nothing, 
he said, about his niece’s movements—never saw her— 
rarely heard of her—could not understand why anyone 
should come to him for information about her, or why 
his brother Eustace should have sent anyone to him 
for information. Having added his belief that she 
had married a scoundrel, he jumped up and consulted 
a thermometer which hung above the fireplace, 
suspended from the under surface of the mantel- 
board. With a little cluck-cluck of dissatisfaction he 
bent down and extinguished the candle in the fire-place. 

“A uniform temperature is absolutely essential 
for me,” he explained, as he came back to his table. 
“The temperature of this room has risen three- 
hundredths of a degree since you entered it. You 
are probably overheated. Do you mind if I ask you 
to sit as far as possible from me—over there.—The 
very thought of your being overheated overheats 
me, 

Smilingly Gore transferred himself to the distant 
chair which the speaker’s pen had indicated, and 
returned to the charge. 

“Can you tell me, I wonder, Mr. Powlett, whether 
any of your niece’s teeth were stopped with gold?” 

“Good God,” exclaimed the artist irritably. 
“What a revolting question—Kindly refrain from 
asking me revolting questions. Why do you come 
here to ask me revolting questions?” 

““My reason is rather a serious one,’”’ Gore replied. 
“If I may speak to you in private, I am quite sure 
I shall be able to convince you of that.’ 
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“ Private?” repeated Herbert Powlett. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by ‘private?’ Isn’t this room private 
enough for you?” 

“There is someone in the next room,” said Gore 
bluntly. “I should prefer. 

“‘ My secretary is in the next room, sir. That is who 
is in the next room. Get on with anything you have 
to say, sir, or leave me in peace. You are upsetting 
me. You are upsetting me seriously. Look at my 
hand now—shaking like a leaf. That’s the result of 
you and your ridiculous, revolting questions. I tell 
you I know nothing about my niece’s teeth. I don’t 
want to know anything about my niece’s teeth. I 
loathe teeth—anyone’s teeth. Filthy, revolting 
subject.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Gore soothingly. “ Well, 
then, let us leave Mrs. Luttrell for the moment. I 
want to ask you a very frank question, Mr. Powlett. 
Have you met with any accident or mishap—I mean, 
of any seriousness,—during the past two years or so?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Have you had at any time within that period 
a narrow escape from any mishap of that sort?” 

“No. I have not.” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“ Confound it, sir, yes. I am quite sure. What 
do you mean? Why do you ask me if I’ve had an 
accident?” 

The man was evidently a neurotic eccentric. The 
mere mention of the word “ accident ” had perturbed 
him. For the first time since his eyes had returned 
to his drawing they rose from it to gaze irritably across 
the room at his visitor. It seemed to Gore useless 
to alarm him by explaining the purport of his questions. 
It seemed useless, indeed, to prolong the interview 
further. 
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As Gore rose from his chair, however, he heard to 
his surprise the petulant voice say hurriedly,—so 
hurriedly that it stumbled over its words a little: 

“ My—my niece had some teeth stopped with gold. 
Yes. I remember now noticing them. Why do you 
want to know?” 

“There appeared to have been some doubt upon 
the point,” Gore replied evasively. ‘‘ However, you're 
quite sure that she had?” 

“Oh, yes. Quite. Quite sure. Seven. Seven 
teeth stopped with gold. Yes. Several. Several.” 

An extraordinary suspicion shot athwart Gore’s 
brain like a flash of lightning. Behind the peevish 
voice of the speaker his ears had detected the faintest 
sibilant whisper—the whisper of another voice. 
Someone was prompting the black-robed artist— 
someone beyond that open door no doubt. That 
whispered S-sound which he had caught had been 
the initial letter of the “several” that had corrected 
“ seven.”’—— 

And then in a second flash of realisation the signi- 
ficance of that revealed itself, Herbert Powlett, until 
that whispering voice had prompted him, had not had 
the faintest notion whether every tooth in his niece’s 
head had been supplied by her Maker or her dentist. 
But the unseen listener in the next room had known 
that he must answer the question,—that he must say 
that some of them were stopped with gold. Of that 
Gore was sure. His question had carried a warning of 
danger to the eavesdropper. The answer Herbert 
Powlett had given was as certainly designed to meet 
the danger as it was certainly a lie. Had it been the 
truth, there would have been no necessity to force it 
into Herbert Powlett’s mouth—after he had disclaimed 
all Knowledge of the matter. 

For an appreciable moment Gore’s mind grasped 
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only the surface fact that an attempt had been made 
to deceive him, and halted there, groping for the 
reason of the attempt. But then that reason struck 
him like a blow. If none of Mrs. Luttrell’s teeth had 
been stopped with gold, then it was not Mrs. Luttrell 
who had been killed on the Barminster-Stourbury 
road. Who then? Whose had been that figure which 
had lain on the sofa in the little cottage—that face 
which had deceived both Sir Eustace and his sister- 
in-law—deceived, too, Inspector Wybrant, who had 
known Mrs. Luttrell well? There was only one possible 
answer—Mrs. Parkeston’s. 

Why? Why? Why? His brain tugged savagely 
at the knot—could find no end to lay hold of. 

Mrs. Luttrell——-? What had become of her? 

His eyes took one more searching stock of the face 
beyond the illumination of the candle. This man, he 
reminded himself, came now next in succession to 
Sir Eustace. Only Sir Eustace’s life stood between 
him and those two huge estates with the enormous 
incomes attached to them. Was it possible that that 
nervous hypochondriac could have lent himself to 
Luttrell’s schemes? He looked a weakling and a hum- 
bug But a weakling and a humbug might be 
bent into a useful tool by a stronger will—— 

If that could be so, then, after all, those schemes 
had not been wrecked by Mrs. Luttrell’s death—— 

All that she would have had, Herbert Powlett would 
have, if anything happened to Sir Eustace 

But it was not Mrs. Luttrell whose car had killed 
her 

He had hoped that he had made no slightest move- 
ment, that his eyes had given no inkling of the baffled 
thoughts that flitted to and fro behind them. But 
something in his air must have betrayed him, he saw. 
Herbert Powlett was peering now round the edge of 
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the candle’s aura uneasily—suspiciously. Brief as the 
silence had been, it had been sufficient to over-strain 
his coutrol of his jumpy nerves. He rose from his 
chair and moved between Gore and the open door, 
as if to intercept an invasion of the next room—an 
invasion which Gore, though the temptation was a 
strong one, had seen at once was not to be thought 
of for a moment. 

Seeing that his visitor made no movement towards 
the door, and visibly regretting the lack of self-control 
which had carried him half-way across the room, the 
elder man attempted clumsily to convert his rising 
into a dismissal. 

“T regret that I have been able to give you so little 
information regarding my niece. However, you will 
understand, that, as my health precludes my——” 

“Yes. Yes. Quite, Mr. Powlett. I quite under- 
stand. I am so sorry to have distubed you unnecessarily 
at your work. You prefer to work by artificial light?” 

“My work is extremely imaginative. I find, as 
Aubrey Beardsley found, that candle-light stimulates 
my imagination. You know Beardsley’s work?” 

“Yes. May I see your drawing?” 

On this ground the artist was very much more genial 
and very much less anxious to get rid of his visitor. 
Discovering that the temperature of the room had 
fallen again, he relighted the candle in the fire-place, 
and then delivered a little discourse upon the influence 
of Beardsley upon black-and-white art generally and 
upon the black-and-white art of Herbert Powlett in 
particular. He was not a copyist, he explained; his 
mission was indeed to carry on the Beardsley tradition 
but to use it really as a vehicle for the expression of 
Herbert Powlett. To all this Gore listened with 
edifying absorption, noting, however, that the lecturer 
was careful to keep between him and the open door. 
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They parted on quite friendly terms. Herbert 
Powlett would be unable to go down to Raynham for 
the funeral of his niece, he said. He disapproved of 
funerals, on principle. Also, oddly enough, the water 
at Marshfont always produced a serious derangement 
of his digestive system. The chalk, no doubt—— 

He was unstoppering his little bottle of Chinese ink 
once more before Gore had quite reached the door 
leading out into the vestibule. 

It seemed useless to attempt to watch the house. 
To have done so would probably merely have alarmed 
most unwisely a suspicion which had been with some 
trouble allayed. Besides, Gore felt that things must 
be thought out a bit, somewhere, quietly. He glanced 
at his watch. A quarter-past three. Having decided 
to make for the peaceful solitude of his club again, 
he debated with himself whether it was worth while 
expending half a crown on a trunk call to Mr. Tolley’s 
address in Surrey. The chances of finding Tolley 
at home were small,—of extracting any helpful infor- 
mation from him smaller still. However, one never 
knew 

A platitude which cost Gore a half-crown, but saved 
him quite a lot of trouble. 

Tolley was not at his Surrey address. The butler 
who answered the trunk call gave Gore an address 
in Fullingdon Gardens, just three minutes’ walk from 
the call office from which he was at the moment 
speaking. He started off in search of his quarry forth- 
with, and by good fortune caught him on the landing 
outside his own door, waiting for the return down- 
journey of the lift. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AT sight Gore revised extensively his notions of the 
friend of Mrs. Parkeston and champion of Watters’ 
innocence. Here was no muggish, impulsive young 
simpleton,—no faddist with a grievance. If one had 
searched for a typical example of the common-sense, 
level-headed, level-tempered, quietly resolute young 
Englishman, one could have found no more satisfactory 
specimen. Steady blue eyes, plenty of jaw and chin, 
clear, tanned skin, a pleasant, clear-cut voice—this 
was a man who did nothing in a hurry, nothing of 
which he was ashamed. Obviously, too, a man to be 
dealt with frankly and directly. 

His manner was perfectly agreeable, but puzzled 
Gore a little at first by a certain air of mild amusement. 
He led the way into a very charming bachelor’s 
snuggery,—a quite recent acquisition, he said,—and 
asked what he could do for his visitor. 

Gore came to the point without delay. 

“You knew Mrs. Parkeston very well at one time, 
I believe, Mr. Tolley. I wonder if you would look at 
these photographs and tell me what you think of them 
as likenesses.” 

Tolley examined the three portraits carefully. 

“ This,” he said, taking up the Gower Street photo- 
graph, “is a photograph of Mrs. Parkeston. I know 
that, because I have a copy of this particular photo- 
graph myself. As regards the other two,—well, they 
may be photographs of Mrs. Parkeston. Or they 
may be photographs of—someone else. Possibly Mrs. 
Luttrell,” 
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“Quite right,” said Gore coolly. ‘Now, how did 
you know that?” 

“T didn’t. It seemed to me possible.” 

He bent over the photographs again. 

“The resemblance is certainly extraordinary— 
between the photographs.’ 

“Not so extraordinary as the resemblance between 
the originals. You have seen Mrs. Luttrell?” 

“No. You, I assume, have never seen Mrs. 
Parkeston?” 

“Oh yes. I saw Mrs. Parkeston a couple of days 
ago—I believe.” 

At that Tolley looked up quickly from the photo- 
graphs. 

“You believe? Where do you believe you saw her?”’ 

“In a little cottage on the road between Barminster 
and Stourbury.” 

Tolley shook his head. 

“ao; 

“Oh yes, I did,” Gore said placidly. “I said that 
I believed I had seen her. As a matter of fact, I am 
all but certain that I saw her.” 

Tolley shook his head again, and surveyed his 
visitor’s face in silence for some moments. 

‘You saw Mrs. Luttrell in that cottage,” he said 
at length. ‘I know—perhaps I ought to have said,— 
that you went with Sir Eustace Powlett to the scene 
of the accident in which Mrs. Luttrell was killed. But 
it was Mrs. Luttrell who was killed.” 

At last Gore understood that air of polite amuse- 
ment. Tolley knew all about him. He made a long shot. 

““When did you see Watters? Yesterday?” 

“Yes. He told me quite a lot about you, by the 
way. Though he did mot tell me that you, too, had 
persuaded yourself that Mrs. Luttrell was also Mrs. 
Parkeston.”’ 
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“For a little while, none the less, I did,’ Gore 
admitted. “‘I have corrected that miscalculation.” 

“But you said just now that you hadn’t.” 

“No,” Gore said gravely. “I said, Mr. Tolley, 
that my belief was—and is—that the woman whom 
I saw lying dead in that little cottage was Mrs. 
Parkeston.” 

Tolley frowned, puzzled. 

“T don’t understand. However, you’re wrong. 
Watters made the same mistake. He came to me 
yesterday here, full of it. But you're both absolutely 
wrong. To my certain knowledge Mrs. Parkeston 
is at this moment alive. She is very ill indeed, I am 
sorry to say. But she is alive.” 

““May I ask where she is?” 

“Certainly. In a nursing home,—Number 47 
Lipcombe Street.” 

“You have seen her there—within the past two 
days?” 

“IT saw her there yesterday afternoon for a moment. 
I am to see her again this afternoon. So that, I think, 
settles that point.” 

““T wonder,” said Gore, when he had contemplated 
Tolley’s face thoughtfully for a little space. ‘‘ You 
actually saw her yesterday afternoon at the nursing 
home?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“In bed, I assume?” 

oa es." 

“You were close to her—speaking to her?” 

“T was quite close to her. She was asleep.” 

“Asleep? She did not speak to you, then? Had 
you seen her before yesterday afternoon?” 

“e No.” 

“When had you seen her last—before yesterday 
afternoon?” 
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“Not since the night of that terrible business. 
However, that is beside the point. I saw her yesterday 
afternoon. Of that there can be no possible doubt 
whatever.” 

“T wonder, Mr. Tolley,” Gore said again. ‘ Will 
you tell me just how—after something over two years 
—you came to see her at this nursing home? How did 
you discover that she was at the nursing home? Of 
course, you can, if you choose, tell me to go to the 
devil. But I take it—knowing what I know of you, 
and what your journey out to Highgate that night 
cost you—that you have the strongest of reasons 
for desiring that the truth of that affair two years ago 
should be got at. There, I can assure you, we are 
both on the same side.” 

“Very well,” said Tolley, after a pause. ‘I don’t 
know what you know—or whether you know anything 
that’s going to help me. However, if it’s any help 
to you, you're perfectly welcome to what I can tell 
you about Mrs. Parkeston.” 

If parts of his story aroused the most serious doubts 
in Gore’s mind, there could at least be no possible 
suspicion of the entire candour with which it was 
told. Since the night of April 26th, 1923, despite 
his utmost efforts, Tolley had failed to find the slightest 
clue to Mrs. Parkeston’s whereabouts. He had em- 
ployed a well-known private detective agency, and 
had himself devoted an immense amount of time and 
labour to the effort to trace her,—without the slightest 
reward. From the moment at which she had driven 
away from Mrs. Brand’s house in Gower Street on the 
morning of April 27th, 1923, she appeared to have 
vanished into another world. In point of fact, knowing 
the frailty of her health, he had come to the conclusion 
that she was dead. 

In the June of the present year Watters, whom he 
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had provided with the capital necessary for a fresh 
start in Canada, had returned unexpectedly to Eng- 
land, after an absence of but a few weeks,—drawn 
back by the obsession of the fixed idea which now 
excluded all other aims and hopes from his life,—the 
determination to find the woman whose words had all 
but hanged him and had sentenced him to nearly two 
years of shame and suffering. For he had convinced 
himself that Mrs. Parkeston’s statement to the police 
that she had seen him about to fire a second shot at 
the murdered man had sealed his fate with the jury 
and had procured his conviction. 

Tolley, though he had always believed in Watters’ 
innocence, did not entirely agree with that view; and 
he had greatly regretted the hasty abandonment of the 
Canadian farming scheme. But for him, too, the 
task of clearing up the mystery which had smirched 
his own name, subjected him to two periods of arrest, 
and threatened to place him in the dock beside 
Watters, was a paramount interest in life. He had 
given Watters a kind of roving commission to supple- 
ment the efforts of the detective agency to find Mrs. 
Parkeston. And in point of fact, one afternoon in 
the first week of August Watters had walked into his 
flat and announced that he had found her. 

He had been straying along Regent Street,—his 
time was spent in endless perambulations of the West 
End,—when, happening to glance across the street, 
he had seen the woman who had obséssed his brain 
for two years passing in a two-seater which she herself 
was driving. He had contrived to make a note of the 
car's number, and had rung up the A.A. headquarters, 
giving as a pretext for his inquiries an invented story 
of a sunshade which he said he had seen fall from the 
hood of the two-seater and had picked up. He had 
thus discovered that the car was registered in the 
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name of a Mrs. Luttrell whose addresses were 161 
Grosvenor Square and Raynham Court, Marshfont, 
Chalkshire. 

With the name Raynham Court he was only too 
familiar. Its dramatic reappearance in his life had 
confirmed him in his belief that his quest was at an 
end. In his eagerness to follow up the scent, he had 
jumped into a taxi and driven to Grosvenor Square. 
His luck had been in that afternoon. As his taxi had 
stopped just opposite Number 161, its hall-door had 
opened, and he had seen Mrs. Parkeston come down 
the steps, get into the two-seater, which was waiting 
before the door, and drive away. 

He had come at once to report his discovery to 
Tolley. Tolley, though he had been sceptical from 
the first, had none the less been astonished by the 
connection of the driver of the two-seater with 
Raynham Court. He had passed on his information 
to his detective agency, and had received from 
it within a few hours a full report upon Mrs. 
Luttrell. 

Strange as it was that Watters should have picked 
out from the hundreds of thousands of faces which 
must have passed him in his ceaseless wanderings of 
the streets the niece of the man of whose murder he 
had been convicted, the information given by the 
agency had proved conclusively that he had been 
altogether mistaken. Watters, however, had insisted 
obstinately that he had found Mrs. Parkeston, and 
for a couple of days had haunted the house in Grosvenor 
Square in the hope of an opportunity to come face to 
face with her. Then a bribe to a page-boy had informed 
him that Mrs. Luttrell had gone down to Chalkshire 
on that very afternoon on which he had seen her drive 
away from the house. Against Tolley’s wishes and 
advice he had decided to follow her down to Marshfont, 
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adopting the disguise of the name Whitewell,—a quite 
useless precaution, since it had appeared certain that 
any member of the Powlett family who saw him would 
at once recognise him. 

No sooner had he arrived at Marshfont than he had 
reported another sensational discovery. He had seen 
Mrs. Luttrell’s husband; and Mrs. Luttrell’s husband 
was the taller of the two men whom he had seen enter 
and leave the house in Acacia Avenue on the night 
of the murder,—the man who had rushed into the 
little summer-house and attacked him. 

“ Well, ” said Tolley, “I began to get a bit 
anxious about Watters then. He wrote me a long, 
wild sort of letter about the hour of his revenge having 
come. He was going to make all England ring with 
the villainy he had unmasked. And so on. He has 
always had a weakness for phrases of that sort in his 
letters since I have known him. Italics, too. I dread 
a letter from Watters. This one was more than 
usually melodramatic, however, and I began to think 
that perhaps his mind was getting affected a bit by 
his troubles and that he might do something extremely 
foolish. A small niece who was staying with me down 
in Surrey just then developed measles—otherwise I 
should have gone down to Marshfont. However, I 
wrote advising him to come away from Marshfont. 
He wrote back another still wilder letter saying that 
he was on the track of still greater villainy and that 
he would never rest until he had laid it bare. Practi- 
cally all italics, that letter was. I sent him another 
warning not to make an ass of himself. And to my 
great relief he came away from Marshfont without, 
as far as I know, doing anything more silly than 
attracting your attention. By the way, he told me 
that you had practically accused him of trying to 
gas you in your sleep. Was that another yarn? If 
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so, it was an extraordinarily melodramatic one—even 
for Watters.” 

“No,” Gore replied. “That was a true story. I 
got Watters all wrong from the start, it seems. It 
looks to me as if I owed him my life. How- 
ever—keep right on. I’ll switch in when you're 
through.” 

The next communication from Watters had been a 
telegram saying that he was going to London, intended to 
place certain information which he had acquired at the 
disposal of the Home Office, but would wait twenty- 
four hours if Tolley wished to come up to London and 
hear what he had to say. Tolley had received that 
telegram on the afternoon of Wednesday, August roth. 
An hour or so later he had seen in an evening paper 
the report of the Bishop of Stourbury’s murder. At 
his first glimpse of the headlines he had feared the 
worst; his relief had been intense upon discovering 
that the crime had been beyond any doubt committed 
by the rebellious Vicar of Marshfont. Hardly had he 
despatched to Watters a reply telegram arranging a 
meeting in London next morning, when he had received 
another message, this time by telephone. The matron 
of a nursing-home at 47.Lipcombe Street had rung up 
to say that one of the patients then at the home,—a 
Mrs. Parkeston, who was very seriously ill,—had 
begged that he might be communicated with and 
asked to go and see her at the earliest possible moment. 
He had rushed up to London by the first available 
train, and had gone direct to the nursing-home. The 
matron, whom he had interviewed, had, however, 
told him that for the patient’s sake it would be inad- 
visable to excite her so late in the day; and had asked 
him to come again about midday next day. His second 
visit, too, had proved fruitless. Mrs. Parkeston was 
too weak, after a very bad night, to see anyone. He 
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had returned a third time that afternoon, and had 
been permitted a brief glimpse of her. She had then 
been sleeping: the matron had told him that she 
had had an opiate. The matron hoped that next day 
she would be strong enough to see him for a few 
minutes. ‘ 

Watters had called at his flat on that Thursday 
morning while he had been out. He was waiting there 
when Tolley returned from his afternoon visit to the 
home,—waiting in an extremely impatient and excited 
frame of mind. He had launched out at once in a 
long rigmarole about his adventures and discoveries, 
which Tolley had cut short by the curt announcement 
that Mrs. Parkeston was alive and that he had seen 
her within the preceding half-hour. 

Watters had refused absolutely to believe him, and 
had demanded to be taken to the nursing-home 
forthwith and confronted with the imposter. Tolley, 
he had insisted, had either been fooled or was trying 
to fool him. Clearly he had suspected that the second 
explanation was the true one, and that this story had 
been invented to dissuade him from going to the 
authorities with his own. This suspicion had been 
confirmed when Tolley, fearing a scene at the nursing- 
home, had refused either to take him there or to tell 
him where it was. He had lost all control of his 
temper,—had accused Tolly of being really responsible 
for all his misfortunes, since it was Tolley who had 
barred his escape from the house in Acacia Avenue 
that night,—and had finally left Tolley in a rage, 
brandishing in his face an immense document which 
he had composed for submission to the Home Office. 
That had been at half-past five on the afternoon of 
the preceding day. Since then Tolley had heard 
nothing from him or of him. 

Gore looked at his watch. 
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“It’s after four now,” he said. ‘What time are 
you to see Mrs. Parkeston at the home?” 

“ At half-past four.” 

“What sort of a place is it? All right?” 

“ Quite, I should say. Very well got up and all 
that. It’s only a single house, of course.” 

“Say six or seven or eight patients.” 

“About that I should say.” 

“Which floor is Mrs. Parkeston on?” 

Firsts? 

“ Front or back?” 

“ Front, why?” 

“ Because I’ve got to see her, Mr. Tolley—and the 
sooner the better. I shall have to take a chance. 
Whom did you see? The matron?” 

“Yes. The doctor who runs the show—a Dr. 
Feary—was not there.” 

“You didn’t happen to look him up in the Medical 
Directory, did you?” 

“No. I didn’t see any necessity to.” 

“What’s the matron like? Young or old?” 

“Middle-aged. Rather a good sort, I should say. 
What do you want to see Mrs. Parkeston for?” 

Gore rose from his chair. 

“I shan’t see Mrs. Parkeston,” he said grimly. 
“With luck, I shall see Mrs. Luttrell. And as I say, 
the sooner the better. Watters was quite right, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Tolley. You’ve been spoofed. I don’t 
see why—just yet. But I’ll lay you a tenner to a 
trousers’ button that when you get to the home this 
afternoon they'll tell you that Mrs. Parkeston can’t 
see any visitors.” 

“T shall see her,” said Tolley. 

“Well, you can try. Now, look here. Whether 
you see her or not, may I come back here at—say, 
five o'clock?” 
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“With pleasure.” 

“Tf they let you in and if you should happen to see 
someone like me being carted round by the matron, 
there will be no necessity to fall on my neck. I’m 
sorry we can’t finish this talk now. There’s a lot more 
I want to hear,—especially about Watters’ adventures 
at Marshfont. And there’s a good deal I want to tell 
you. But I’m afraid this is a bad business we’re up 
against—and one we’ve got to get busy about at once. 
Five o’clock then, here. Oh, can you lend me an 
umbrella until then? No self-respecting country 
medico dreams of coming to London without his 
umbrella, I fancy.” 

Tolley provided the umbrella and, upon second 
thoughts, a small attaché case. 

“Suppose,” he asked, as he let Gore out on to the 
landing, “‘ that by any chance this extraordinary theory 
of yours is right—and that I have been spoofed—why, 
that would mean——” ‘“‘—well—what the devil 
would it mean? Oh—it’s impossible. It’s simply 
impossible, Colonel Gore.’ 

“Have a good look at Mrs. Parkeston’s teeth, if 
you see her, Mr. Tolley,” said Gore, as he went down 
the stairs. “I may not be able to,—in spite of your 
umbrella.” 

° e ° ° . e . 

Extract from a letter written on the night of August 
21st by Mrs. Ludgers to Commander B. R. Ludgers, 
H.M.S. Invicta. 


“T had a little adventure this afternoon— 
I ran round to Elsa Bacon’s flat with a comb 
she left behind her here, last night, and met 
the adventure in the lift as I was coming down. 
Quite a nice-looking adventure with twinkling 
grey eyes rather like yours. Of course, I paid 
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no attention whatever to him while we were 
caged up in the lift. So of course I was 
absolutely surprised when, as I was popping 
into Fifi III., he took off his hat and addressed 
me,—address is the word for unsolicited male 
communications, isn’t it? What he addressed 
to me was this: 

““T have never done anything for you. Nor 
do I see any likelihood of doing it. But I 
wonder if you would do something for me?’ 

“Of course I stared severely. I said: 

“Suppose you try me with something 
easy to begin with.’ 

“He said, ‘Will you drive me three times 
round these gardens in your car.’ I said, 
“Why?; He said, © There isa man. just 
round that corner of whom I’m very tired. 
No. I am not a future co-respondent. Nor 
have I buried anyone in my chicken-run. I 
am just a man tired of another man.’ 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to have. But I said 
‘Right-o.’ I drove him three times round 
the gardens in Fifi III., and the man he was 
tired of followed us. First time we went round 
pretty slowly, and he was only trotting at the 
end of it. Second time we went round pretty 
quickly, and the man was all out,—and very 
nearly all in. Third time we went round like 
hell, and the man chucked it at the first corner. 
We were doing forty round that corner, I believe. 
The adventure thanked me very sweetly, and 
said he agreed with me that cars ran much, 
better on two wheels. I dropped him where I 
had picked him up. He said the man he was 
tired of would never think of that, and that 
he could ’phone from there for a taxi. Amusing 
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wasn’t it? Just for fun, I went round the 
gardens a fourth time on my lone, really fast. 
I saw the man the adventure was tired of 
again. But he was just as tired of Fifi and me 
by that time. He just stood and watched us 
going by.—Not a nice man, I should say, even 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Tuts little momentary reappearance of Detective- 
Inspector Hoskisson delayed Gore’s arrival at Number 
47 Lipcombe Street by a good quarter of an hour. 
But he was satisfied that at least he had arrived there 
without any inconvenient follower actually upon his 
heels. 

His first glimpse of the facade of the house informed 
him that at least one of his anticipations regarding 
it had been correct. The hall to which a middle- 
aged woman in nursing uniform admitted him was 
as new as the paint which the decorators’ men were 
still applying to the sashes of the upper windows. 
He was shown into a waiting-room, so brand new that 
the string loop of the shop-label was still attached to 
the handle of the ornate coal-scuttle. He was ready 
to swear that every article in the room had entered 
it within the week. 

The room was full of the smell of new furniture. 
But, as he had entered,—through that prevading 
perfume he thought he had detected another,—a 
faint fragrance for which he sniffed, however, vainly, 
after the first few moments in an atmosphere over- 
poweringly of varnish and new upholstery. Perhaps 
his nostrils had carried away a reminiscence of that 
perfume from Herbert Powlett’s black and white 
room. But, if his suspicions were correct, it was more 
than probable that a warning of his possible coming 
had been sent on ahead of him uP? 

The stoutish, capable-looking, middle-aged woman 
in nursing uniform, who had admitted him re-appeared 
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after some minutes with a little bundle of temperature 
charts in one hand, and a glass beaker containing 
some clinical thermometers in the other. 

“Dr. Feary has not come in yet, I find. I am the 
matron. Perhaps I can as 

“Oh, yes. I am Dr. Bonnington of Clifton. I 
wanted to see Dr. Feary about a patient of mine who 
is coming up to London for an operation next week. 
I wondered if you could find room for her here.” 

The matron considered. 

“Next week? I think so. Dr. Feary is not here at 
present, but we expect him in at any moment. Is 
the case a serious one?” 

“T hope not. Adenoids.” 

“Oh. Adenoids. I see.” 

“However, she’s a very fussy old lady, and she 
insists on having the operation done by a London 
surgeon. By the way—what are your fees here?” 

“ Fifteen guineas a week.” 

Dr. Bonnington of Clifton pursed his lips. 

“TI doubt if she will pay that. I understood from 
the matron of St. Enedoch’s—you know St. Enedoch’s 
Nursing-home in Barton Street. ae 

“No. St. Enedoch’s? No. They sent you here?” 

“Yes. I tried there. I’ve tried about twenty 
nursing-homes this afternoon. But they were all 
either full up for weeks ahead, or prohibitive in price. 
They told me, however, at St. Enedoch’s, that your 
terms were ten guineas a week.” 

“I don’t know,” said the matron, “ why they 
thought so.” 

Dr. Bonnington did not go into that. 

“You have only recently started here?” 

“This week. As you see, we have not yet got rid 
of the painters.”’ 

“Full up already, I suppose.” 
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“Not actually at the moment. We shall be quite 
full up to-morrow for some days. But two cases will 
go out early next week.” 

“Oh. Then you may be able to take my case. 
However, I had better see Dr. Feary. You say you 
expect him here at any moment?” 

“At any moment.” 

“T take it for granted, of course, that, so far as 
the reception of patients is concerned, you have 
everything in order? JI mean—your own operating- 
theatre, and all that?” 

“Yes. We have an excellent theatre.” 

wig By ia 

No. 

Again Dr. Bonnington of Clifton pursed his lips. 

“No? Um. That’s awkward. The old lady has a 
mania for being right at the top of the house. She 
has a theory that the dust of the street aggravates her 
little trouble. Perhaps she’s right. But she can’t 
face stairs.” 

“There will be no necessity,” said the matron. 
*“* She will be carried up when she arrives, if she comes. 
And she can be carried down when she goes, if neces- 
sary. Adenoids will not be a long affair, I suppose. 
She will be here for a few days only.” 

Dr. Bonnington smiled with professional benignity, 
while he surveyed the matron’s capable face with 
equally professional abstraction. 

“T am not sure about that,” he said, at length. 
“Tm not so sure that we shan’t find more serious 
trouble when we come to closer quarters. Possibly 
suppositation of the mygdoids—if not entire laminar 
ossification. I haven’t told her so. But that is what 
I suspect we shall find. If so, of course——”’ 

He shook his head and compressed his lips, and 
then blew gently, while his eyes waited for the matron’s 
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sympathetic response to these symptoms of professional 
foreboding. She, too, shook her head gravely, and 
looked at the carpet with the solemnity due to sup- 
positation of the mygdoids—if not to entire laminar 
ossification. 

‘ These zeugmatic traumatisms,” said Dr. Bonning- 
ton, jingling his money gravely, “‘ are a filthy business.” 

“ Dreadful,” the matron agreed. 

“One never: knows how far one has to go until one 
has gone there.” 

ee iNet 

“No,” said Dr. Bonnington, after a long thoughtful 
pause. ‘ No.” 

And just then the door opened and Dr. Feary 
appeared. Possibly he had somehow divined that the 
discussion upon mygdoidal suppositation had lasted 
long enough. There was a second door leading some- 
where from the waiting-room—a door through which 
sounds were perhaps audible to attentive ears. At any 
rate, when he had greeted his professional colleague, 
he got rid of the matron promptly. 

“That child’s leg has not been dressed this after- 
noon. That had better be done now. I’ll see it 
to-night again.” 

“Very well.” 

“That phthisis case—Mrs. What’s-her-name——” 

“Mrs. Parkeston?”’ 

“Yes. She seems a good deal weaker. Nurse 
Watson had better remain with her. She had better 
not be left alone.” 

“Nurse Watson is getting the operation-theatre 
seats I will stay with Mrs. Parkeston until she is 
rees’ 

“Very well.” 

“A very sad case,’’ Dr. Feary said, when his sub- 
ordinate had left the room. “ Beautiful young thing. 
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Only a few hours to live——” He dismissed gloom 
with a gesture, and smiled sociably. ‘ Your practice 
is in Clifton. I know Clifton rather well. In factl 
know your name quite well. A cousin of mine— 
General Pakenham—is a patient of yours, I think?” 

He was, Gore reflected, possibly a scoundrel, but, 
if he was one, he did not look the part. Without 
excessive suavity, he was a person for whom the label 
“gentlemanly” was inevitable—a man of perhaps 
fifty, with a rather tired, rather good-looking face, a 
quietly genial manner, and unobtrusively well-cut 
clothes. If one of his eyes had not had a slight cast, 
Gore might have been less doubtful that General 
Pakenham had ever been a patient of his friend Dr. 
Bonnington, or, for that matter, had ever existed. 
Of one thing, at all events, he was not in the least 
doubtful. Dr. Feary knew who he was and what had 
brought him there. That warning had come before 
him. 

“No,” he said decisively. “I don’t think so. 
Pakenham—Pakenham—No.” 

“Really? But your name is quite familiar.” 

“This is very flattering. This home is a new 
venture of yours, I gather?” 

“Yes. One which I have contemplated for some 
time. Of course, I have started on a rather small 
scale, to feel my way. Eventually I hope to take 
in the two adjoining houses. We've begun to get 
down to business pretty quickly. We shall be full 
up here to-morrow afternoon.” 

Gore went again through his story of the old lady 
with adenoids who liked top floors. For obvious reasons 
he said nothing to Dr. Feary of his apprehensions 
with regard to mygdoidal suppositation. He did 
say, however, that upon his return to Clifton the old 
lady would probably pester him with a lot of questions 
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about the view from the windows, and the pattern of 
the wall-paper in her room and so forth, and that it 
would be a help if he could answer some of them. But 
Dr. Feary’s smile changed at that to an expression 
of polite regret. He had an appointment for half- 
past four—(Gore guessed what that appointment 
was)—and after that he had to administer an 
anesthetic. 

“Throat operation. I hate throat jobs. I’m 
awfully sorry I’m tied up. But, I say—look here— 
can you come along to-morrow morning? I shall 
be here from eleven until lunch time. Come along 
to-morrow and have a look round, and lunch with 
me afterwards?” 

Which meant, of course, that by to-morrow morning 
the patient at present in the front room on the first 
floor would have been transferred elsewhere. 
Unwilling as Gore was to strike just yet a blow which 
would declare open war, he would have unmasked 
his batteries then and there if another means of 
reaching that room had not suggested itself to him. 
For, if certain features of the business still puzzled 
him—in particular the invitation to Tolley to visit the 
patient,—he had no doubt whatever that if that 
patient was Mrs. Luttrell every moment was of dreadful 
importance. How Mrs. Luttrell had been separated 
from her two-seater between Stourbury and that bend 
on the Barminster road and how Mrs. Parkeston had 
been found dead beneath the overturned car, remained 
as yet conjecture in his mind. But somehow he felt 
sure that had been contrived. And if that had been 
contrived, it was certain that Mrs. Luttrell’s life now 
hung by a thread. 

Probably Dr. Feary’s name would be found upon 
the Medical Register. For the medical profession 
Gore had the utmost respect; but it had, of course, 
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its black sheep. Heaven knows what Dr. Feary’s 
history was, or what pressure or inducement had 
placed him in control of a bogus nursing-home. But 
the place, Gore told himself, was a sham—a sham 
started in all probability for the very purpose of this 
desperate enterprise. That chart-festooned Matron 
who had discussed suppositation of the mygdoids with 
him so solemnly had given the show away hopelessly.— 
Probably there had not been time to find a suitable 
woman for the job. A trained matron or nurse would 
never swallow a sham phthisis case. Though, of course, 
the nursing profession had its black sheep too—— 
As his thoughts reached once more again that helpless 
patient just over his head, he reminded himself sharply 
once more that no time must be lost. He looked at 
his watch, then at his memorandum-book. 

“Thanks. But I’ve got to get back to Clifton to- 
night. I’ve just time to get some little commissions 
of my wife’s done before I make for my train. Your 
terms are fifteen guineas, your matron informs me. 
Is that the lowest figure?” 

“T’m afraid so. It’s the usual figure.” 

“Very well. I'll write you if my patient decides 
to come to you.” 

“Do. So sorry about this operation. I should 
have liked to show you round.” 

“ Another time.” 

“T hope so.” 

With a winning smile Dr. Bonnington of Clifton 
made his exit under the personal escort of Dr. Feary 
himself. As the freshly-painted hall-door closed 
behind him he speculated a little as to the conversation 
which had probably already begun between that 
time-pressed person and his matron. 

Twenty-past four. From half-past four on Dr. 
Feary’s attention would be concentrated on Tolley— 
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if they let Tolley in. That was, of course, doubtful. 
Two ladders were reared from the area against the 
front of the house, the shorter reaching to the windows 
of the ground floor, the longer to the roof-coping, and 
the windows just below it. From the sill of one of the 
latter, a painter was engaged in sprightly conversation 
with a tubby little man who had been mixing some 
paint in the area, and was now about to mount aloft 
with it. Gore paused on the steps to light a cigarette, 
and as the paint-bearer rose level with him, caught 
his eye. 

“Don’t go up yet,” he said as loudly as he dared. 
‘I want to talk to you. Follow me down the street. 
There’s half a quid for you.” 

He had a glimpse of the man’s surprise, before he 
went down the steps and walked away at a business- 
like pace westwards. Probably the fellow would 
take his invitation, if he had heard it, for a mistaken 
attempt at humour, and pay no further attention 
to it. But when he glanced back, some fifty yards 
or so down the street, he saw that a little tubby figure 
in soiled white overalls was following him. He turned 
the corner into Kingsbury Street and waited. 

Assured that there was “no hanky-panky,” and no 
least likelihood of trouble for himself, Tubby came 
to terms without any serious demur. He undertook 
to return to the area and despatch from it to the 
corner of Kingsbury Street the tallest of his three 
mates whom he referred to as ’Arry. ’Arry would 
have to be negotiated with personally, Tubby said. 
But he was a sport, ’Arry was. Another half quid 
would make ’Arry all right. 

“Suppose you’re used to ladders, sir, ain’t you?” 
he inquired a little dubiously. 

Gore was not; but he said that he was, wondering 
a little if his head was as good as it once had been 
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and as it ought to be for the almost vertical climb to 
those upper windows. Tubby departed, and there 
followed an interval of waiting so prolonged that Gore 
feared recalcitrance upon the part of ’Arry. Eventually, 
however, ’Arry appeared, received ten shillings, retired 
up a lane, removed his overalls, and returned to deliver 
them; whereupon Gore, too, retired to the lane and 
emerged from it quite creditably disguised. A lump 
of putty and a paint rag which he had found in the 
pocket of the borrowed garments had adorned his 
face with some artistic smears. ’Arry intimated that 
he looked a treat, took charge of his hat, umbrella, and 
attaché case, and departed to drink his health with 
an extra half-crown, it having been arranged that 
they should meet again about ten minutes to five at 
the spot at which they parted. 

Tubby was alone in the area when Gore went down 
the steps from the street. 

“T’ve squared them other two chaps all right,” he 
remarked sotto voce. “Of course, if you ’ad another 
ten bob to split between them * 

This gentle hint having been complied with, and 
the result exhibited to the two pairs of eyes which 
had gazed down upon its extraction from above, 
Tubby handed Gore a pot two-thirds full of white 
paint, and two brushes. 

“You can go in by the window Bill’s working on,” 
he explained, ‘“‘ and carry on with the other window. 
I don’t know what the game is. But if it’s for the 
pictures, don’t you get doin’ anythin’ silly up there 
an’ get me into trouble. How long you goin’ to be 
up there?” 

“ About twenty minutes or so, I expect. Just give 
my boots a dab of something. I nearly forgot about 
them.” 

That detail attended to, Gore found himself at the 
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foot of the ladder looking upwards towards the window- 
sill which was his goal. The ladder—it consisted of 
two, lashed together,—sagged in a little towards the 
front of the house, but it looked none the less extra- 
ordinarily vertical—especially the upper section, which 
at its top was held off from the house by the forward 
thrust of the coping. Also the carrying of the paint- 
pot and brushes was an embarrassment. However, 
the job had got to be done. He got up twenty feet 
or so without much difficulty, climbing with one hand. 
The man working on the lower window chaffed him 
as he passed. 

“You'll be for it, my lad, if the Union cops you. 
I don’t think. Doin’ a Charlie Chaplin stunt, eh?” 

“You shut your face,’’ adjured Tubby from below, 
“and get on with them sashes.” 

A balcony, still unpainted, ran across in front of 
the two first-floor windows. Unfortunately, as Gore 
had seen from below, the slope of the ladder carried 
it so far out from the balcony that, though it rose 
directly in front of one of those windows, there was 
no hope of making an entry there, even in the quite 
unlikely event of the room being left unwatched. In 
point of fact, as Gore’s eyes rose level with the per- 
forated ironwork of the balcony, he saw, somewhat 
to his anxiety, two figures standing at the window 
before which he must pass on his upward way. One 
was the Matron who had admitted him and let him 
out; the other Dr. Feary. The latter was talking 
energetically, and neither paid, as far as Gore could 
judge, any but the most cursory attention to the 
overalled figure that climbed into and out of their 
view. Their presence at the window served the 
climber one good turn. He had begun to realise that 
at forty-five his head for heights was not quite what 
it had been; the stimulus of those two figures at the 
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window had distracted his attention helpfully both 
from the distance upward to the window for which he 
was making and the distance downward to the area. 
The area looked an extraordinarily long way below him 
now. He decided not to think about it again. 

He had reached now the point at which the upper 
ladder was lashed to the lower one, and, considering 
that he prided himself a little on keeping always fairly 
fit, was breathing absurdly hard. He supposed that 
about twenty rungs still lay before him, and began 
to count as he climbed, using both hands now, and 
spilling a good deal of paint from his pot. He could 
hear the sharp flack of the drops on the area stones; 
the temptation to look down to the sound was irre- 
sistible. His eyes took a rather hurried view of the 
dark, narrow well below him, and then, to his dismay, 
two things happened. He became violently dizzy; 
and the leg which had had three smashes polo-playing 
and was given to cramping at inopportune moments, 
chose that one to do it. 

The dizziness passed, fortunately; but he was obliged 
to remain stationary for some minutes with the 
rebellious leg extended in space. The man on the 
window-sill above his head, who had watched his 
progress critically and impatiently, called out a 
sarcastic inquiry as to whether he always slept on 
one leg, and whether he thought no one else wanted 
that ladder. 

“Do you want to come down?” Gore called out. 

“Yes. I been an’ left me fags in me coat.’’ 

It was too absurd, Gore told himself, that his nerves 
and muscles should make a desperate adventure of a 
climb which this fellow was ready to make downwards 
and upwards to recover his fags from his coat-pocket. 

“Get on, you silly ass,” he grunted through his 
teeth, and went on. His leg complained, seemed on 
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the point of mutiny each time he entrusted his weight 
to it. He had counted seven from the joining of the 
ladders. Eight—nine—ten Ten more—nine more. 
A pigeon’s feather fluttered down slowly from some- 
where above him. He all but looked downwards after 
it,—pulled back his eyes hurriedly. Seven more—six 
more—— He heaved a sigh of relief. He had over- 
estimated the distance. The sill that was his goal was 
level with his eyes. The man who was working up 
there took his pot and brushes from him and helped 
him from the ladder to the sill—a passage of some 
little delicacy. 

“My ’at. You ain’t arf in a muck,” he remarked, 
surveying Gore’s gleaming face. 

“Sorry I delayed you, old chap,” said Gore brightly. 

“Got any fags on you?” 

Gore suppressed an impulse towards good-fellowship. 
It was not clear how far Tubby’s process of squaring 
would go with this rather peremptory person. Much 
better that he should go down for his cigarettes, and 
leave the coast clear. 

“Sorry. But there’s something waiting for you 
down below.” 

At this reminder the peremptory one brightened a 
little, stepped across the uncomfortably wide gap 
between the window-sill and the ladder as casually 
as Gore would have stepped across a puddle on safe 
Mother Earth, and disappeared from view. 

The room in which Gore was now alone was 
absolutely empty of furniture and strewn still with 
the straw-ends and old newspapers left over, 
presumably, from the packing of the house’s last 
tenants. For a moment he feared that the door leading 
to the stairs might be locked. It opened, however, 
beneath his cautious hand, and he passed out on to a 
bare, dusty landing, and stood there listening. 
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Dr. Feary was still speaking, but not, apparently, 
in the front room on the first floor. So far as it was 
possible to locate the murmur of his voice, its owner 
had descended to a lower level, probably to a room 
on an intermediate landing. Gore had deposited his 
paint-pot and brushes by the window by which he 
had entered. But an idea occurred to him just then, 
and he went back into the empty room and recovered 
them. Then he gave his borrowed cap an extra pull 
over his eyes, and went down the creaking uncarpeted 
stairs warily. 

He had satisfied himself that the two other rooms 
which opened off the landing he had just left were 
both empty. Nor had there been any sound from 
the storey above him as he had stood there listening. 
By good fortune, then, the enemy’s forces were all 
below him,—he was tolerably assured that “Nurse ° 
Watson ’”’ was a myth, and that the total garrison 
of the house consisted of Feary and the Matron. Nor 
was there, apparently, anything to bring either of 
them up above the first floor, since probably the 
house was unfurnished and unused above that level. 

A door opened and Dr. Feary’s voice suddenly 
became loud and imminent. He was asking for 
Gerrard 70474. Someone, the Matron presumably, 
came out of the room whose door had been opened, 
went down the stairs and into a room off the hall. 

“Hullo,” said Feary’s voice. “Is that Gerrard 
7o——? Oh—it’s you. What? Yes. He has just 
been here. Yes, alone. Oh yes. I got rid of him. 
But that’s not the point. What I’ve got to get rid 
of is——— Oh, you've fixed that up? To Marshfont? 
Oh. What? About ten? Why ten? What? I say, 
why leave it until ten? It’s a devil of a risk. You'd 
better: ¥ 

At this point Gore’s attention strayed from the voice 
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for some moments to another sound. Whoever had 
just gone down the stairs to the room off the hall, 
came out of that room now, opened the hall-door and, 
as far as he could be sure, left the house. The 
Matron? It seemed unlikely. Who, then, had been 
with Feary in the room where he was now telephoning? 

“Why can’t you get the car here before that?” 
Feary’s voice was saying now. “Allen? Where is 
Allen now? Oh. Why can’t you drive the car 
yourself? That’s all right for you. But what about 
me? Suppose this fool Gore gets me raided. Well, 
you’ve made a nice mess of it somehow. You can’t 
expect me to stay here. No. I won’t stay here. 
You can, if you like. I’ve got to look out for myself. 
The woman will get her instructions. She’ll hand her 
over to Allen. No. I will not, I tell you. I’ll have 
nothing more to do with it. I’ve been a damned fool 
to have anything to do with it. What? Yes. Just 
before he came. No. Not here now—just gone back 
to you. Yes. Tolley’s due now. I'll see him and try 
to choke him off. When are you coming here? You 
may not come here? So that you're leaving this chap 
Allen on his own. Well, it’s your look-out. What? 
Yes. She had an injection at four o’clock. The 
woman? You'll have to fix-up with her. She’s your 
look-out. Oh, I’ll give her her instructions all right. 
But after that—fini. She may stay and do what 
she’s told—or she may not. However, you've got 
your key. Even if she clears off.—What?—No, I don’t 
think she has any idea there’s anything wrong. But 
you never can tell with a woman. No-no-no. I’m 
through. I’ve got to look out for myself and I mean 
to. Right.” 

The angry, frightened voice fell to silence. <A 
moment later Feary came hurriedly out of the room 
from which he had been telephoning, ran down the 
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stairs, and was swallowed up behind a slammed door 
—his study, if the front room off the hall was it,—as 
Gore’s hand reached the knob of the door of the front 
drawing-room. 

Possibly there was no one in there. But he turned 
the knob softly, made his entry as deprecatory as 
possible, halted before his body followed his apologetic 
head and shoulders. 

The room was furnished with the usual severe 
simplicity of the nursing-home. The bed was placed 
against the wall facing the two windows, the light of 
which was partially shut off from it by screens. 

The windows were both open. But in this room, 
too, that faintly pervasive perfume was noticeable. 
Possibly it was the “‘ Matron” who was guilty of this 
unprofessional fragrance. She sat reading by one 
of the windows, and looked up, as he entered, sharply, 
but without alarm. 

“Sorry to disturb you, madam,” said the intruder 
politely if hoarsely. “ But the foreman wanted me 
to ’ave a look at that ’ere balcony outside them 
windies. ’E’s wonderin’ if we'll ’ave to scrape it 
afore we start in to paint it.” 

The Matron appeared more concerned with her 
hairpins than with the invasion of her charge’s 
privacy. 

“I hope you’re not going to make a smell of paint 
in here,” she said ungraciously, returning to her 
reading. ‘Nice, if I have to sit here in weather like 
this with the smell of fresh paint all day long.” 

‘‘ Bless you, no, madam. It’s only to look at the 
balcony now. ’Sides, it’ll be done from the outside, 
if it’s to be done. You can shut the windies till the 
turps. dries off a bit.” 

As she did not condescend to pay any further atten- 
tion to him, he proceeded to climb over the low sill of 
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one of the windows on to the balcony. Unfortunately, 
in doing so, his boot caught the paint-pot which he had 
set down on the skirting of the floor, within easy reach 
from outside. In a moment a white lake had spread 
itself upon a formidable area of the new carpet. At 
the ejaculation of dismay provoked by this disaster, 
the Matron turned her head towards him. Perceiving 
the still-spreading defilement of the carpet, she sprang 
to her feet in indignation. 

“You clumsy fool Look what you’ve done.” 

“IT am a clumsy fool, madam,” the culprit admitted 
dejectedly. ‘‘ And that’s the only name for me.” 

He plopped down on one knee and essayed to 
swab the paint back into the paint-pot with a 
brush. 

“Can you get some cloths or somefink, madam— 
before it soaks through and maybe gets through the 
boards to the ceiling underneath?” 

The Matron snorted and glared, but finally decided 
to hurry from the room in wrathful silence. Gore 
rose to his feet, hurried across the room, and, drawing 
a screen aside, saw the occupant of the bed. 

Her face was partially concealed by her hair; but 
at a glance he saw with a thrill of curiously mingled 
exultation and horrified regret that his surmise had 
been correct. He bent over the motionless figure. 
She was drugged, he was sure; the face had a dull 
pinched blueness that aroused his worst fears. It 
was the work of a moment to part the beautifully 
shaped lips and make certainly sure. Not a sign of 
stopping of any sort. Dr. Feary’s patient—who had 
a few hours to live—was Sylvia Luttrell. 

There was a sound of hurriedly returning footsteps 
on the stairs. He replaced the screen, and was back 
by the pool of paint when the Matron re-entered the 
room with some dusters. With these he set to work 
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to repair the mischief, assuring her that turpentine 
would remove any residual stain. 

“Get on and wipe it up,’ she commanded sourly. 
“And don’t talk so much. That patient over there 
is dying. A nice smell you’ve made here——” 

Gore’s ears had caught the sound of a motor drawing 
up outside the house. Tolley—— 

“Tll ask my mate to fetch up a drop of turps., 
madam,” he said, and, abandoning his swabbing, 
climbed out on to the verandah and looked over. On 
the steps below Tolley was waiting for the opening 
of the hall-door. It was risky to attempt to attract 
his attention; the irate Matron was by the window 
behind him, glaring out at him. There was no one 
in the area, both Tubby and the peremptory Bill having 
now mounted aloft. He made the pretence of shouting 
down a request for ‘a drop of turps.,”’ and then, 
Tolley having looked up at the sound of his voice, 
chanced: ‘ All right. Don’t make a fuss.” 

“Never mind, madam,” he said soothingly, as he 
climbed back into the room. ‘ We'll get it out all 
right. Don’t you fear. You won’t never know a speck 
of paint was on that ’ere carpet.” 

He went down on his knees again and resumed his 
swabbing operations. It is not easy to mop up spilled 
paint from a carpet with a duster. He made such 
slow progress with his task that the Matron, in disgust, 
turned her back on him with a final scathing sniff, and 
moved towards her chair and her novel. 

It was certain that Tolley would be allowed no 
further than the waiting-room,—probable that, unless 
he should most unfortunately elect to make the fuss 
against which Gore had tried to warn him, he would 
leave the house again within a few minutes. 

At all costs he must be caught before he started on 
his return journey to his flat; for Gore had now 
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abandoned his intention of keeping his appointment 
there, having made up his mind that the house must 
be watched. 

Feary was plainly panic-stricken and bent on im- 
mediate retreat to a safe distance—at all events until 
his dangerous patient had been removed. That would 
leave the Matron alone in the house with Mrs. Luttrell 
until Allen came to take her away—presumabiy at 
ten o'clock that night. Was it likely that Luttrell— 
(Gore had no doubt that it was with Luttrell that 
Feary had held that angry conversation over the 
telephone)—would entrust the fortunes of his scheme 
entirely to such subordinates? Allen, perhaps, was 
an experienced scoundrel,—was, perhaps, in the swim. 
But the Matron, Gore felt sure, knew nothing of the 
real nature of the work which she had been employed 
to pretend to do. Feary must see that, supposing his 
nursing-home were raided between now and ten o’clock, 
this woman would inevitably give him away fatally. 
Luttrell must see that also. It seemed to Gore prob- 
able that Luttrell would appear in the vicinity of the 
home before ten o’clock to discover how things were 
going; would almost certainly bear a hand in the 
removal of Mrs. Luttrell to that car of which Feary 
had spoken, if things, for him, went well. Feary, too, 
would probably hover, watching, as soon as darkness 
fell. These two must not be allowed to escape. The 
first necessity was, of course, to save Mrs. Luttrell’s 
life, if it was not now too late to save it. At the first 
move towards that rescue Luttrell and his confederates 
would fly for their lives. No doubt at this very moment 
they were busily preparing their plans for flight. But 
by hook or by crook, Luttrell at least must be laid 
by the heels. And laid by the heels, some time be- 
tween that and ten o’clock, Gore swore to himself he 
should be. 
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He had no time to think his own plans out then— 
no time to think of anything but present escape from 
the Matron and the interception of Tolley before he 
returned to his flat. 

“TH cut down and get the turps., madam,” he 
said, and made a hurried exit from the room. The 
coast was clear below, he believed. The voices of 
Feary and Tolley were audibly shut in by the waiting- 
room door. Gore ran down the stairs and out through 
the hall-door, detecting no sign of any other forces 
of the enemy. From the steps he signalled Tubby, 
whom sudden misgiving had apparently driven aloft 
to discover what game his new mate was up to. He 
came down the ladder at once, disposed towards 
highly-coloured indignation. But a further ten shillings 
eased the tension of the situation so far that he under- 
took personally to perform the clearing up of the 
damaged carpet and wood-work. He also undertook 
to bear the brunt of the united wrath of the whole 
establishment and to say nothing while he did it. 
Gore thought he might safely be depended upon for 
this last prudence, for his own sake. At all events, 
that chance must be taken. 

His negotiations with Tubby were hardly concluded 
when Tolley came out of the house, seen off the 
premises by Feary himself. The latter shut the hall- 
door again immediately. But the Matron had come 
now to one of the open first-floor windows and was 
leaning out, looking down over the balcony. Gore’s 
attention, too, had now been attracted to a taxi which 
had just drawn up at the other side of the street a little 
way further westward. If it contained a fare, the 
fare was not visible. But the appearance of the driver, 
although his cap was pulled forward over his nose, 
so that only his moustache and his chin emerged from 
its shadow, was vaguely familiar; and the number 
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of his vehicle was beyond any doubt whatever the 
number of the taxi which Detective-Inspector 
Hoskisson had hailed in Oxford Street. If Detective- 
Inspector Hoskisson was not seated in it now, he was 
not, Gore rather thought, very far off. 

“Gotta match, guvnor?” he asked as Tolley passed 
him. 

Tolley was a young man of intelligence. He tried 
five pockets before he found his matches, and in those 
five seconds he learned that Dr. Feary’s patient was 
not Mrs. Parkeston. In extracting a match from the 
box, Gore contrived to spill its entire contents on the 
pavement. While he picked them up one by one 
and restored them to the box, he found time to convey 
to its owner certain needs and necessities of the 
immediate future. In that time, too, he learned that 
a wire from Watters, despatched from Maybury, had 
arrived just before Tolley had set out for Lipcombe 
Street, to say that he would call at the flat between 
half-past five and six to see him. Tolley appeared 
disturbed to find that his protégé had returned to 
Marshfont, as the telegram indicated. Watters must 
be seen, however, Gore agreed, and if possible prevented 
from premature action until at all events ten o’clock 
that night. 

Gore decided to wait for some minutes, after Tolley’s 
departure, before going in search of his friend ’Arry. 
It was possible that, if the taxi across the street 
contained Detective-Inspector Hoskisson, it had 
brought that worthy to Lipcombe Street in pursuit, 
not of himself, but of Tolley. But it remained 
stationary for some time after Tolley had disappeared 
from sight. 

Not very long. The hall-door of Number 47 opened 
and Dr. Feary came out hurriedly with a small bag 
in his hand. His eyes went at once to the waiting 
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taxi, and he signalled it with a hasty umbrella. It 
came across the street towards him, but his impatience 
met it half-way, and he climbed into it in the middle 
of the street, dropping a glove in his haste. Gore had 
a last glimpse of Detective-Inspector Hoskisson before 
the door was slammed to, a last glimpse of Dr. Feary 
as he thrust his head through the window to take a 
farewell view of his nursing-home. The taxi sped 
away down Lipcombe Street, and so, it may be stated 
here, disappeared with its driver and its two passengers 
into the unknown. 


CHAPTER XX 


But of the finality of that exit Gore had then no 
suspicion. He stood for some little time at the head 
of the area steps, sharply divided between two lines 
of action. Every instinct of humanity urged the 
necessity of taking at once all possible steps to save 
Mrs. Luttrell’s life, if it was still to be saved. But that 
could only be done with medical aid; and it would 
be impossible to conceal the intrusion of another 
doctor—a doctor who would certainly demand an 
explanation of the circumstances under which he was 
called in, and who would probably, and quite properly, 
make a serious pother about those circumstances and 
the condition of the patient. That meant the police. 
And the appearance of the police would mean, Gore 
felt very sure, the end of all hope of running Luttrell 
down. Most unwilling indeed was Gore to abandon 
that hope. Apart from the moral aspect of the affair, 
apart from the cold-blooded villainy of Luttrell and 
his confederates, the instinct to hunt down his quarry, 
to land his fish, was at that moment as strong as any 
other that swayed him. But in the end, of course, 
he did what, at any sacrifice, had to be done. 

His decision once taken, he thought his plan of 
campaign out carefully before making a move. There 
was just a chance that if things were speeded up his 
fish might yet be landed. But it was useless to rush. 
The Matron was a serious difficulty; he smoked a 
cigarette while he considered what was to be done 
with her. 

By that time he had discovered that the door 
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leading from the area into the basement of the house 
had been left open for the convenience of the work- 
men. One of them was now carrying in for the night 
the paraphernalia of the day’s work. It was a quarter- 
past five; the men were preparing to leave. The 
peremptory Bill was boarding up the ladders. 
Tubby’s clearing up of the front drawing-room carpet 
would no doubt delay him a little. ’Arry was probably 
still waiting at the corner of the lane; but he would 
not wait much longer. Ina quarter of an hour at the 
outside, all four would probably have departed. 

Gore went down the area steps and into the passage 
where the paint-pots were being stored for the night, 
took off his borrowed overalls, surrendered them to the 
man who was tidying up, and requested that his hat 
and umbrella and attaché case might be recovered 
from ’Arry and left in the passage. He crossed the 
empty kitchen, explored the passage beyond and the 
rooms off it, then went up the kitchen stairs, and 
advanced along the hail to the open door of the 
waiting-room. No one there—no one, as far as he 
could detect, in the front room. He ventured finally 
to open the door of the latter. No one there. The 
Matron would be alone with the solitary patient when 
the workmen went away. Good. 

He could hear her voice upstairs at intervals, 
punctuated by Tubby’s bland cockney. It seemed 
to him certain that, upon the departure of the men, 
she would go down to shut up the area door. Good 
again. From the area door it would be easy to entice 
her to the door of that most suitable wine-cellar under 
the kitchen stairs. Once there—well, this was no 
business for kid gloves. 

He went softly down to the basement again. At 
the area door Tubby’s three mates were awaiting him 
impatiently. They called up from the area towards 
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the drawing-room windows, and then moved off. 
Gore recovered his hat and umbrella and attaché case 
from the passage, where ’Arry had left them, and then 
proceeded to a lumber-room which faced the wine- 
cellar across the narrow passage leading backwards 
from the kitchen. He satisfied himself that the 
key of the cellar worked satisfactorily, and then 
composed himself to wait for a little luck and the 
Matron. 

He smiled a little as he sat in that dark, windowless, 
musty room on an old packing-case—the only furniture 
of the apartment—listening to the infuriated gnawing 
of a mouse beneath the bare boards, and drawing 
very inferior circles in their dust with the point of his 
umbrella. An amusing place to find oneself in— 
waiting to do what he was waiting to do. He had 
missed out tea, and tea was normally one of the 
important features of his day. He was developing 
a baddish headache in consequence, and his smile 
was rather grim. 

At last came Tubby hurrying down the kitchen 
stairs, and across the kitchen to doff his overalls by 
the area door. He went—returned for something 
forgotten—went finally. Good. Now—would the 
Matron do what she ought to do, being alone in the 
house? 

Five—ten—all but fifteen minutes passed—and 
then at last her footsteps came along the hall, strayed 
for a space in the front room off it, came on down the 
kitchen stairs. She went first to a gas-cooker and, 
as Gore judged, started a kettle to boil. Then 
followed the small clatter of cup and saucer and spoon 
—she was preparing to have tea. In the midst of her 
preparations, however, she remembered the area door 
and went to lock and bolt it. That done, she returned 
to the kitchen. And as soon as she was back there, 
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Gore stole out, opened the cellar door slightly and laid 
his umbrella on the sawdust just inside it, its handle 
protruding into the passage. Then he went back into 
the darkness of the lumber-room, and whistled softly. 

After that everything happened just so. At first 
dead silence from the kitchen. Then stealthy foot- 
steps creeping to the kitchen-door. A pause. Another 
brief, stealthy advance along the passage. She had 
seen the handle of the umbrella now: would she go 
back—or would curiosity carry her on just five yards 
further to the cellar-door? If she turned to go back— 
well, she mustn’t go back. 

In point of fact she decided abruptly to advance, 
open the cellar door to its widest, and then, seeing 
nothing but empty shelves and sawdust within, stoop 
down to pick up the umbrella. As she stooped, Gore 
sprang out of his hiding-place and pushed her most 
unchivalrously from behind. Before she had screamed 
a second time the cellar door was locked. Gore had 
had his little bit of luck. But he feared that Tolley’s 
umbrella was doomed. It was being used to batter 
at the door furiously. 

His prisoner possessed a remarkably powerful pair 
of lungs. But the cellar’s walls and door were thick; 
and the swinging door at the head of the kitchen stairs 
effectively cut off such sounds as reached it from 
below. But would Luttrell be likely to open that 
door for any purpose—if he came? If he failed to 
find the Matron, yes. 

Wait, though. Where would he expect to find 
the Matron? Either with the patient, or in the room 
which was probably her bedroom, the back drawing- 
room. Probably, then, he would go straight up- 
stairs without troubling to try the kitchen for her. 
Especially if he were in a hurry—as he would be. 
Probably; but, of course, not certainly. It would 
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be awkward if he opened that swinging door and 
heard the Matron screaming. That would have to be 
provided for. 

Gore discovered the telephone, as he expected, in 
a small room off the first landing. There, too, the 
Matron’s perfume lingered. Tolley was still waiting 
for Watters at his flat. But as things now stood, he 
agreed with Gore that Mrs. Luttrell’s necessities must be 
looked to at once, and that Watters must be left to 
chance. He undertook to reach 47 Lipcombe Street as 
fast as a taxi could bring him there, and to discover a 
reputable nursing-home, as close to it as possible, 
where arrangements could be made for Mrs. Luttrell’s 
reception. 

That attended to, Gore went to inspect the 
unconscious occupant of the front drawing-room. 
Her pulse was alarmingly feeble; but it seemed to him 
that the curious blue tinge which he had remarked 
in her face was now a little less noticeable. She had 
had an injection at four, Feary had said. Perhaps 
in an hour and three-quarters its power had worn off 
a little. Common sense suggested some obvious 
means of attempting to restore her to consciousness. 
But in less than half an hour she would be in a doctor’s 
hands. Best not to meddle, he decided. As gently 
as he could contrive, Gore swathed her in the blankets 
of the bed, in preparation for Tolley’s coming. He 
noticed, while he performed this task, that the night- 
gown which she was wearing was marked “S. 
Parkeston.” Luttrell certainly possessed the thorough 
mind. 

He went downstairs again, and, finding the Matron’s 
kettle boiling itself away, and all other means arranged 
on a tray beside the gas-cooker, manufactured himself 
some tea. At intervals the prisoner continued to 
emit sounds of complaint; but they had grown much 
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less vigorous. Her tea-cake was quite excellent in 
quality, but there was nothing like enough of it. He 
had just unearthed a tin of water biscuits when Tolley 
appeared, hovering at the head of the area steps. In 
response to Gore’s signal he came down them. 

“Found a home?” Gore asked as he opened the 
area door. 

“Yes. About a dozen doors down the street. I’ve 
fixed up with them. She can go in at once.” 

“Splendid. Lock that door. Had tea?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

‘“Good. Because there’s none left. Come along.” 

Tolley had left his taxi some way down the street. 
After some reconnoitrance of the quiet little thorough- 
fare, it was called up and Mrs. Luttrell swiftly carried 
out and placed in it. Tolley undertook the task of 
escort. It would be necessary to offer some explanation 
to the authorities of the nursing home. The extent 
of such communications would depend necessarily 
upon the questions asked. Probably the case would 
be met by a confidential statement to the principal 
of the establishment that the matter was in the hands 
of the police—it would be, Gore had decided, shortly 
after ten o’clock—and a reference to Sir Eustace 
Powlett as to the respectablility of Mrs. Luttrell’s 
rescuers. Tolley was to return to report how things 
had gone: Gore to get into communication with Sir 
Eustace meanwhile. From behind the drawing-room 
curtains Gore watched the street for a considerable 
time after the taxi had departed with the patient. He 
discovered, however, nothing more suspicious than 
a young man who was waiting, as it proved, for 
nothing more sinister than a young woman. 

Sir Eustace’s stupefaction was for a little time 
speechless upon learning that his niece was still alive, 
and that the elaborate preparations which were going 
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forward in connection with her funeral service were 
being made for an utter stranger—a woman, as he 
gasped, of the streets. He was for rushing up to London 
immediately, and was only with the utmost difficulty 
dissuaded from a course which Gore assured him 
would help matters not in the least and might seriously 
complicate them. If Allen and Bartlemy were not 
at Raynham at the moment, it was almost certain 
that Luttrell had some other subordinate there— 
probably amongst the household staff—to watch 
events at Marshfont. Sir Eustace’s sudden departure 
to London would probably give an alarm which would 
result in Luttrell’s abandoning his project of removing 
Mrs. Luttrell, and devoting his attention to securing 
his own safety. With great reluctance Sir Eustace 
gave way to this argument. He consented to keep 
Gore’s tidings to himself until eleven o’clock that 
night, by which time Gore promised him a further 
report. 

“T should let Mrs. Powlett know,” Gore said, “‘ if 
I didn’t feel so uneasy about the servants at Raynham.” 

“In any case,” Sir Eustace replied, ‘‘ my sister-in- 
law won’t get back to Raynham until about ten 
o’clock to-night. She has had to go up to London 
about this preposterous will of Sylvia’s 3 

He explained that a will of Mrs. Luttrell’s had been 
found—an extraordinary document, drawn up, 
apparently, by herself some eighteen months before. 
Beyond bequests to certain old servants of the family 
and instructions with regard to a dog which had since 
died, the will dealt entirely with the disposal of her 
remains after her death. It was her desire that a 
funeral service should be held at Marshfont Church 
but that she should be cremated within forty-eight 
hours of her death, and that her ashes should be taken 
to Brussels by Mrs. Lionel Powlett, or if Mrs. Lionel 
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Powlett predeceased her, by Robert Powlett, and 
delivered in a plain platinum casket into the hands of 
Gabriel De Ruyter, if he were then still living. If 
he should die before her, the ashes were to be taken 
to Paris and scattered at the Etoile, ‘‘at the hour at 
which the lamps are lighted.” These curious instruc- 
tions had wound up with a solemn adjuration that 
they should be carried out to the letter. 

“Well,” was Gore’s comment, “‘ we can only hope 
that Mrs. Powlett’s mission to London may prove 
a useless one. However, you shall have news of Mrs. 
Luttrell through the course of the evening—possibly 
good news by the time Mrs. Powlett gets back. Heard 
anything of Lamont, by the way?” 

“Yes. He’s in hospital still. They’re rather 
puzzled about him, Wybrant told me this afternoon. 
He can stand and walk and all that, and seems quite 
conscious of what’s going on round him. But his 
tongue and his throat appear to be paralysed. He 
can’t swallow, and he can’t talk. Either that, 
Wybrant says, or he won’t swallow and he won’t talk. 
They can’t get anything out of him, at all events.” 

“Seen anything of Loxley?” 

“* Loxley is still here. He’s to do duty at the church 
until Lamont’s successor takes over next week. By 
the way, I hear they’ve arrested that damned fellow 
Watters at Maybury Junction this afternoon—just 
as he was getting into a train for London.” 

To that Gore replied : 

“They would. Perhaps it’s just as well.” 

Sir Eustace ended with gratitude and warnings, 
both of which Gore cut short cheerfully. 

“T shall roll along with my little bill for petty 
expenses all right, Sir Eustace. Don’t worry. If 
Luttrell comes, we'll get him.” 

Gore went back to the front drawing-room, and 
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rearranged the screens carefully about the dismantled 
bed. Then he ensconced himself in the Matron’s 
chair behind the curtains of a window, and smoked 
a reflective pipe while he awaited Tolley’s return. 
The Matron’s novel lay where she had dropped it in 
the emotion of the overturned paint-pot. He stretched 
an arm and picked it up. Stephen M‘Kenna—curious 
pabulum for a partner—even if a comparatively 
_ innocent one—in the sinister syndicate of Luttrell, 
Feary and Co. Interesting thing, life. Very much 
more interesting than Mr. M‘Kenna’s inventions. He 
was about to drop the novel to the carpet again, when 
he found between its end pages three sheets of note- 
paper and three envelopes. One sheet was partially 
covered with an unfinished letter to someone addressed 
as “Dear Mary,” a beginning as unexciting as the 
continuation, which dealt entirely with a frock which 
“Dear Mary” was apparently making for the writer. 
The handwriting was the usual round, badly spaced 
feminine scrawl. Without great difficulty Gore 
reproduced it in the following message which he wrote 
on one of the blank sheets and enclosed in an envelope 
addressed to Dr. Feary. 

“Gone out for matches. Back in quarter of an 
hour.”’ 

If Luttrell found the envelope lying where the 
Matron would quite probably leave it for Dr. Feary’s 
finding, he would almost certainly read its contents. 
That would prevent his looking below stairs for the 
Matron. He would come straight u 

How many people had keys of the house, Gore 
wondered? Was it possible, after all, that there was 
a Nurse Watson, and that it was she who had gone out 
while Feary had been telephoning. If so—had she 
a key? It would be necessary to keep a careful eye 
to the hall-door steps. 
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Half-past six—a quarter to seven. Seven.—— 
Tolley came at last, with a report satisfactory at least 
in part. 

The matron of the Cumberland Nursing-home had 
accepted his statement that the affair was in the hands 
of the police, and had been most friendly and sympa- 
thetic. On the other hand, it was clear that Sir John 
Bush, who was with one of his own patients at the 
home when Mrs. Luttrell arrived, had taken a very 
grave view of her condition. ‘‘ Toxic paralysis,” the 
matron had reported his diagnosis. ‘‘ Impossible to 
give an opinion of her chances until I have had her 
under observation. Probably a cumulative poison. 
Tongue and throat muscles appear paralysed. Better 
ah, her relatives. Who the devil has done this to 

er?” 

It had been necessary to entrust him in confidence 
with some of the truth. He had appeared dissatisfied, 
but would probably keep to his word. Tolley was to 
return in a couple of hours to learn how Mrs. Luttrell 
fared. 

“ And now,” said Tolley, when he had found another 
easy chair. “It’s about time you told me something, 
isn’t it?” 

“‘ Quite,” Gore agreed. 

“What I want to know first of all is this. You 
were right about Mrs. Luttrell’s being here. I don’t 
know how you knew it, but you were right. Does 
that mean that it was Mrs. Parkeston who was killed 
in that motor accident? Are you right about that, 
too?” 

“It was Mrs. Parkeston who was found dead under 
the car,” Gore replied slowly. ‘ But I’m afraid ’m 
not at all sure that she was killed—in a motor accident. 
In fact, I’ll go as far as to say that I’m pretty sure 
now she wasn’t.” 
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“ But, hell, man,” Tolley broke in, “ the car was 
Mrs. Luttrell’s, wasn’t it?” 

ROY e554 

“And she had left the Bishop’s Palace at Stour- 
bury in it only an hour or a little more before.” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then how do you square that? You don’t suppose 
they stopped Mrs. Luttrell on a main road—and took 
her out of her car, and carried her off here, do you?” 

“JT do,” Gore replied with conviction. ‘ They 
must have. I don’t know if you read the evidence at 
the inquest or not. But there was a mysterious motor- 
cyclist along that road that night. Several people 
said that Mrs. Luttrell was racing him. That motor- 
cyclist, I shrewdly suspect now, won the race—just 
in time to give the people who were waiting for Mrs. 
Luttrell warning that her car was coming along the 
road. My belief is that they managed to pull her up 
somehow. Remember, it was at night—a _ light 
in the middle of the road, or at the wrong side of it 
might pull her up quite easily. Even if she only 
slowed down, it would be sufficient. I believe they 
took her out of her car and put Mrs. Parkeston into it. 
I believe Mrs. Parkeston was then not alive. And I 
believe they started the car up then, with its nose 
headed for the bank it went over—put it into gear— 
and let it run over and down the slope. After that— 
well, after that they made a bee line for here with 
Mrs. Luttrell. They had everything all ready here. 
I’ve no idea where they brought Mrs. Parkeston from 
to that bit of the Stourbury road. But I’m dead 
certain they brought her there in a car, and brought 
Mrs. Luttrell back here in it.” 

Tolley shook his head. 

“T can’t see it,’ he frowned. “I can’t see any 
why in it.” 
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“You will,” said Gore, ‘if you'll let me tell you 
why in one piece.” 

It was a temptation to produce the Theory as a 
connected, coherent work of art. But he built it up 
for Tolley as he had built it up for himself, bit by bit 
—spasmodic fluencies broken by long gaps of doubt— 
gaps which guesswork, more or less reasonable, had 
bridged with more or less plausibility. Tolley smoked 
his pipe and listened without uttering a single com- 
ment. No doubt, Gore conjectured, he had some 
memories or some emotions which could still find 
tragedy in the ending of the woman whose friendship 
had cost him so dearly. He paid, however, the closest 
aitention to the story, and never took his eyes off 
the teller’s face. Whatever his regrets for the past, 
he was of the breed that lived in the present. 

“You think Luttrell will come here alone—if he 
comes?” 

‘‘T think he’ll come with Allen and the car,” Gore 
replied. ‘But I think he’ll come into the house 
alone.” 

ee Why? ”» 

“‘ Because I think there would have been something 
for him to do—alone—before Mrs. Luttrell left the 
house.” 

“Good God,” Tolley exclaimed in horror. “ You 
don’t think he would have murdered her, too—in 
cold blood.” 

Gore shrugged. 

“Mrs. Luttrell had to die here as Mrs. Parkeston. 
All this elaborate scenery was set up solely for that 
purpose. There could be no better way to get 
rid of her—a nice, respectable, regular, convincing 
death in a nursing-home. I believe you were part 
of the scenery. They knew you wouldn’t talk—but, 
if any inquiry had arisen, there would have been 
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Mr. Tolley to say that it was Mrs. Parkeston who had 
died here. I can think of no other reason for their 
bringing you here.” 

“Well, but now ?” urged Tolley. ‘‘ Now they 
know that we know they had Mrs. Luttrell here. At 
all events, that you know it. What would Luttrell 
have gained by killing her now, supposing he had 
found her upstairs there when he came,—at his 
mercy?” 

“Gained? Well—suppose he succeeded in making 
an exchange again? Suppose he succeeded in getting 
Mrs. Luttrell back to Raynham—and in getting Mrs. 
Parkeston here? That, I am convinced, is what he 
still hopes to do. You see, he knows that J-know that 
the body lying now at Raynham is not that of Mrs. 
Luttrell. He knows how I know that. But suppose 
that I went down there to-morrow, and said: ‘ This 
is not Mrs. Luttrell; Mrs. Luttrell had no teeth 
stopped.’ Well—that would be very awkward. 
Everyone would want to know where Mrs. Luttrell 
was and what had become of her; and they’d want 
to know who the woman was who had taken her place, 
and how she had come to take her place. But suppose, 
having made that remark, I discovered to my surprise 
that the woman lying there dead had no stopped 
teeth. Well—I should look pretty foolish, shouldn’t I?” 

“Perhaps, on the whole,’ he went on, after some 
moments of reflection, ‘‘ Luttrell would not have risked 
bringing Mrs. Parkeston here. This gaff is pretty 


well blown. . . . Besides, Mrs. Parkeston’s face was 
marked in that smash-up. . .. Perhaps, though, 
he would have risked it—— Mrs. Parkeston’s body 


Led 


would have to be disposed of somehow—— 

“Good Lord, Gore,’ Tolley ejaculated. ‘‘ You 
might be talking of getting rid of a dead cat or a dead 
rabbit.” 
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“Well, if you have a pleasanter way of looking 
at things, which is also more convincing, let us have 
itz 

But Tolley had none. He was silent for a long time, 
and then he made a remark which showed the trend 
of his thoughts. 

“Perhaps she died of phthisis—after all.” 

“Perhaps,” Gore agreed,—for consolation’s sake. 
“‘Now—shall we get our little arrangements fixed 
up?” 

A general plan was agreed upon. Tolley was to 
make the area door his base, and concentrate from 
there upon Allen, who must not be allowed to get away, 
while Gore dealt with Luttrell—as he hoped—in the 
front drawing-room. They discussed the details of 
this programme with minute care, so as to leave no 
possible combination of events unforeseen and un- 
provided for. It was on the cards that Luttrell or 
Allen, or both, would be armed. Tolley possessed no 
revolver; but there was still possibly time for Gore 
to return to his flat and procure one. But they decided 
that so long an absence would be too risky, and that 
it was wiser to trust to a surprise attack and luck. 

The quiet street faded into a dusk in which the 
passage of a vehicle was a noticeable incident. From 
time to time the Matron still emitted a hoarse howl 
from a throat now fortunately weary; in the com- 
parative silence of the twilight her clamour was faintly 
audible in the study; it was hoped that Luttrell would 
not delay long in the hall. The Matron’s note for Dr. 
Feary which reposed now on the linoleum of the hall 
would delay him there for a moment or two. Again a 
little luck must be hoped for. 

Gore drew down the blinds in the front drawing- 
room and switched on the lights there and in the hall. 
Watch could be kept from the study window; and 
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Tolley could go out by the area door. At nine o'clock 
he stole out, with the utmost caution, to pay his 
second visit to the Cumberland Nursing-home. At 
half-past nine he was back with the report that Mrs. 
Luttrell’s condition was unchanged, and that Sir 
Eustace Powlett had rung up twice from Marshfont 
to obtain news of her. Tolley had returned to the 
house with still greater caution than he had left it. 
But he failed to observe anything in the least sus- 
picious. Unfortunately, there was an arc lamp almost 
facing the gate of the area steps: he had had to cross 
that danger zone twice. If any eyes were watching 
No. 47, there would be no visitors to-night. Another 
half-hour, however, would settle that point. The two 
men separated in the hall. Gore stood there for a 
little while, expecting that Tolley’s descent of the 
kitchen stairs would call forth renewed protest from 
the cellar. But none was audible. The prisoner had 
been shut up there for nearly four hours now. He 
went up the stairs wondering a little whether the 
ventilation of the cellar had proved unequal to the 
demands imposed upon it. 

Through the open windows of the front drawing- 
room, when he had seated himself on the bed behind 
the drawn screens, the sounds of the street seemed 
much nearer and more acute. A little way off a piano 
was at work on Debussy’s Arabesque. The pianist, 
finding the problem of combining a six-eight melody 
with a common time bass, had decided to employ a 
three-time for both,—an invention which finished by 
irritating Gore a good deal, largely because he had been 
wanting for nearly two hours to smoke. But it had 
been decided that Luttrell would not expect to find 
an aroma of tobacco when he opened the hall-door. 

The minutes crawled by. Four times the pianist 
repeated the Arabesque, breaking down each time at 
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precisely the same phrases. Five to ten—three to ten 
—at last, ten. 

From next door came the sound of windows shutting 
for the night. A dog was let out, and filled the street 
with his defiance. Some youths passed, laughing 
raucously. Five past ten. Ten past ten. A quarter 
past ten. 

A policeman’s leisurely feet came along in gentle 
crescendo. Somehow that unmistakable sound seemed 
to say unmistakably that no evil was abroad or could 
be abroad in Lipcombe Street that night. It passed 
beneath one window—passed beneath the other. Gore 
uttered a little breath of rueful disappointment. In- 
stinctively his hand went to the pocket that held his 
Pipe. 

And then, as those calm, reassuring feet were directly 
outside the door of Number 47, the hum of an engine 
and the swish of tyres broke the silence of the street 
for the five hundredth time. But this time they did 
not pass. The sounds slackened, stopped. There 
was the little sharp knock of a car’s door shutting,— 
a brief murmur of voices,—footsteps on the hall-door 
steps,—and the click of a latch-key. 

Gore buttoned up his coat. Now for another little 
bit of luck. 

The hall-door shut peremptorily. There was no 
attempt at stealth. The policeman’s feet retreated 
with calm leisureliness out of hearing. Probably 
their owner had barely noticed that decisive, confident 
entry. 

For some moments after the shutting of the hall- 
door there was silence. The Matron’s note had been 
seen—was being read. By Feary himself? Gore 
wondered. Possibly Feary had judged it safe to 
venture back at half-past ten. 

A door was opened—the study-door. But the 
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footsteps came along the hall without delaying, came 
up the stairs, quickly yet without hurry—feet walking 
to a definite purpose. They were on the second flight 
now—on the landing outside—in the room—close to 
the screens. A hand would come round the edge of 
a screen—and draw it back. 

And then Gore had a little bit of ill-luck. That 
expected hand did not appear. There was an instant 
while he held his breath, conscious that some vague 
alarm had checked the quarry from whom only the 
thickness of a sheet of canvas now separated him. 
Had he, after all, left a tiny gap where the two screens 
overlapped? Was it possible to obtain a glimpse 
of the stripped bed from outside? 

There was a hurried movement from the other side. 
He knocked over a screen, and sprang at the figure 
whom it struck in its fall. 

“By God”—he ‘ejaculated, in utter surprise— 
“ Powlett——” 

He missed a shoulder by a hand’s-breadth, and, 
stumbling slightly over the screen, never retrieved 
that loss of distance. Powlett was first to the window 
—first on the balcony. He was standing on the rail 
of the balcony, bracing himself for a leap, before Gore’s 
hand could reach him. To have touched him then, 
balanced thus perilously, would have meant his certain 
death. 

Gore cried a warning. 

“Come back, you fool. You can’t “% 

But as he spoke Robert Powlett leaped outwards 
for the ladder, slipped as he leaped, grazed the ladder 
with the nails of one hand, and fell with a sickening 
crash to the dark well of the area, forty feet below. 

The driver of the waiting car—a big purple car 
which Gore recognised,—had turned his face upwards 
to the sound of Gore’s voice. The light of the arc 
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lamp fell full upon it, and revealed the heavy jowl and 
pug-nose of Allen. The man’s coolness and presence 
of mind acted with lightning swiftness. Even as 
Powlett hurtled down to the flags of the area, Allen 
started up his engine. His hand was on the brake- 
lever, when Tolley rose from the area steps, where he 
had been crouching, and, rushing forward, struck 
him a blow which knocked him sideways in his seat. 
Before he recovered sufficiently from this assault 
Tolley sprang into the cab of the car and pinned him 
down on its floor-boards. So much Gore saw before 
he turned to hasten down to his ally’s assistance. 
When he reached the car Tolley had taken possession 
of a revolver which Allen had made an ineffectual 
attempt to use, and which was now jammed against 
his ribs. 

“All right,” Tolley said, breathing a little hard, 
and tightening his grip on his captive. “ You look 
after that other chap.” 

Gore turned away and hurried down into the area. 
Powlett lay there, curved in a bow, mute and motion- 
less. A strange Justice—if his victim of Marshfont 
quarries, too, had died so,—at the foot of a ladder. 

So Luttrell, then, had been that victim. In a flash 
of humiliated illumination Gore saw again the last 
green at Marshfont, bathed in sunshine,—Scott-Keith 
on the lawn, reading his telegram,—the two players 
who had just played down from the ninth tee grouped 
with the telegraph boy across the green. He saw 
again those two separate,—followed again one of them 
—the one that wore a Fair Isle jumper of vivid reds 
and yellows,—to the big car that waited on the 
drive,—saw him start it up. So that had been 
Powlett. So simply had a Fair Isle jumper fooled a 
first-class brain. 

Well—here was Truth, at last, indubitable, lying 
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dead at his feet. It was useless to search for con- 
solations for a disconcerted vanity. He went back 
up the area steps to find that Allen, too, had accepted 
defeat and had offered no further resistance. But 
Tolley, to his surprise, turned an anxious face to his 
coming. 

“Got away?” 

Gore nodded grimly. ‘To another world, yes.” 

“JT don’t mean him,” said Tolley. “I mean the 
other—the third one.” 

“ Third one?” Gore repeated blankly. 

“Yes. There was a third chap in the car. I heard 
him get out while I was trying to get this gun from 
our friend here.” 

He gave Allen a severe jolt in the ribs. “ Speak 
up, you sulky brute. How many of you were 
there? 

But Allen’s heavy lips remained hermetically closed. 
He had not uttered a sound up to this point; he refused 
to utter one now. Gore opened the door of the big 
limousine and looked in. There was nothing to see; 
but a faint, familiar fragrance greeted his nostrils. 
He hung there, sniffing, frowning. 

“Who the devil ?” he muttered. Feary? But 
he had been close to Feary, in the waiting-room. 
Feary had smelt a little of cigar; not at all of lily-of- 
the-valley. Not Feary, then. Not the Matron, either, 
obviously. Who the devil, then, had left that perfume 
behind—in the car—in the waiting-room—in the 
front drawing-room—and the room where the telephone 
was—in Herbert Powlett’s black and white room—— 
Who? 


They hustled Allen down the area steps and into 
the dark kitchen, and subjected him to a highly illegal 
Third Degree, but could elicit from him nothing save 
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oaths and threats. They shut him up in the coal- 
cellar, and then made a careful search of Powlett’s 
pockets, rewarded only by the discovery of an auto- 
matic pistol, a small bottle of chloroform, some wads 
of lint, a large silk handkerchief, some keys, a cigar- 
ette-case, Luttrell’s driving licence, and a large sum 
of money in notes. These things they replaced in the 
pockets from which they had taken them. 

‘‘ We had better not move him,” said Gore. ‘ He’s 
the property of the police now. A bobby has just 
gone down the street. You'll probably find him at 
the corner. But I’m sorry we didn’t bag the whole 
covey. Infernally stupid of me to have misunderstood 
you. Well, I suppose the sooner you go and get hold 
of that cop the better. Hope he'll be pleased with 
the way we've done his work for him.” 

When Tolley had departed, Gore paid a visit to 
the cellar to assure himself that its occupant had not 
been asphyxiated. He discovered, however, that she 
was merely asleep. She appeared to have been 
weeping. He might have felt sorrier for her if 
Tolley’s umbrella had not lain in full view beside 
her, a mangled ruin. 

He relocked the door upon her, and, returning to 
the kitchen, switched on the lights there, since the 
intrusion of the police was to be no longer delayed 
and caution was no longer necessary. While he re- 
moved at the scullery tap the remains of his disguise, 
he mused regretfully over the fish that had slipped 
through the net. What shocking bad luck. Humiliated 
as he had been to discover that the famous Theory 
had from the very start built itself up upon a ludicrously 
mistaken postulate, his failure to catch Tolley’s 
meaning at that critical moment humiliated him still 
more deeply. There was little consolation in the 
reflection that they had caught Allen. Allen was 
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almost certainly a mere underling. At close quarters 
his stolid apathy had revealed itself as largely brutal 
stupidity. Luttrell would never have used so clumsy 
a tool for delicate work. 

Gore laughed aloud sardonically. So obsessed had 
he been for the past few days by the certainty that 
Luttrell had been the protagonist of the drama that 
he was still thinking of him so—with the real prota- 
gonist lying dead there outside the kitchen windows. 

“This is not your job, my son,” he reflected a little 
bitterly. ‘‘ Pushing a bath-chair or a perambulator is 
about your handicap.” 

How had he gone astray about Luttrell? That 
infernal Fair Isle jumper, of course, had started him 
on the wrong track. Luttrell’s lost ball—— He 
grimaced, remembering his brilliant deductions from 
the finding of that lost Silver King. The car—— 
It had never occurred to him for a moment that the 
car was started up and driven away from the Golf 
Club by anyone but its owner, the person who had 
driven it there. Then—the character of the man. 
Scott-Keith, Sir Eustace, Mrs. Luttrell, Mrs. Lionel 
Powlett,—all of them had helped him to blind himself. 
So had the Marshfont Station-master—who ought to 
have known Luttrell well by sight, but had accepted 
Powlett for him without the slightest hesitation. Of 
course, that had been at night—with possibly only a 
lantern or a pocket torch to illuminate the tragedy 
which the two trains had left behind them on the 
permanent way. 

Odd that every member of the family should have 
had evil to say of Luttrell—no breath of suspicion to 
utter of Robert Powlett. Sir Eustace, it was true, 
had not liked him. But Mrs. Luttrell had. So had 
Mrs. Lionel Powlett. These two women must have 
seen a great deal of him: his visits to Raynham 
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appeared to have been fairly frequent. How had this 
scoundrel—consummate scoundrel as he was—contrived 
to deceive two women who had known him so inti- 
mately? 

That quarrel with Luttrell. Those two shots 
which Powlett had alleged to have been fired at him—— 
Extraordinarily clever, certainly, the way in which 
Powlett had arranged that every possible suspicion 
should point to Luttrell. He had even risked a visit 
to Luttrell’s flat to leave there the telegram which 
Luttrell had received on the golf-course. A subtle 
touch, that. When Luttrell’s disappearance caused 
inquiries at his flat, and that telegram was produced 
by his man, who, for a moment, would have dreamed 
that he had been dead for nime or ten hours at the 
time at which he was supposed to have placed that 
telegram on his dressing-table and forgotten it? 

By the way, the telegram could not possibly have 
been left there while Luttrell’s valet had been out. 
He had said in effect that he had returned about half- 
past eleven. Either the man had returned much later 
than that, or Powlett or one of his confederates had 
paid a visit to the flat while the valet had been 
asleep. 

That cheque of Sylvia Luttrell’s, to which Luttrell 
had been supposed by her and by Mrs. Lionel Powlett 
to have added an o That cheque had been pre- 
sented for payment in Piccadilly on the afternoon of 
the day on which she had given it to her husband— 
the day of his death. Luttrell had died between one 
and two o'clock. Who had presented the cheque for 
payment? Not Powlett. Powlett could not possibly 
have reached London from Marshfont before the banks 
closed that afternoon; besides, at three o’clock that 
afternoon he had, almost certainly, been driving the 
purple Rolls-Royce southwards along the Blandford 
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road. A confederate, then, must have presented the 
cheque for payment in London. 

How had the cheque come into that confederate’s 
hands? Mrs. Luttrell had given it to her husband 
only that morning. He was going up to London that 
night. Would he have given it to anyone to cash for 
him in London, if he was going up himself that night? 
Whether it was he who had altered the cheque, or 
whether the alteration had been made by someone 
else after it had left his hands, would he have given it 
to anyone else to cash for him . . . under the cir- 
cumstances? Hardly. But if the cheque had been 
stolen from his pocket after his death, it could not 
possibly have reached London in time to be presented 
for payment before the banks had closed that after- 
noon. So that 

“There was no such cheque,” Gore said aloud. 

All that story must have been concocted to blacken 
Luttrell—to point to a reckless villainy preparing for 
flight and using forgery to obtain funds for it. 

Wait, though There had been a cheque. Mrs. 
Lionel Powlett had said that Mrs. Luttrell had told 
her about it. Mrs. Powlett had seen the letter which 
the bank had written to Mrs. Luttrell in reference to 
it. 

Odd, that. Deucedly odd, that. He frowned over 
it for a little while. 

In the area there had been no light sufficient to 
estimate the amount of money which Powlett had 
been carrying on his person. There had been three 
wads of notes, each of considerable bulk. Gore won- 
dered if they represented that £5,000,—or Powlett’s 
share of it. 

He decided finally to find out what sum of money 
they represented, and, going out to the area, extracted 
them from Powlett’s pockets and brought them into 
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the light. Four of the notes were Bank of England 
fifties; the remainder were notes of the Banco Espafiol 
del Rio de la Plata, of high denominations. Gore 
made a rough estimate. The total sum must amount 
to very nearly £5,000. 

The Argentine—— So Powlett had intended to 
make for the Argentine. 

Buenos Aires, Argentino—— Argentino 

A sudden incredible truth held Gore for some moments 
staring at that tell-tale word. Then he seized his 
hat, rushed out into the area, rammed the notes back 
into one of Powlett’s pockets, rushed up the steps, 
and started up the big purple car. About a hundred 
yards or so down the street Tolley and a highly intelli- 
gent and alert-looking police-constable saw its tail-light 
slide away from the curb, gather speed with amazing 
rapidity, and vanish westwards into the night like a 
falling star. 

““Whoever’s took that car away, sit,’ said the 
police-constable calmly, “ there’ll be trouble.” 


Only once before had Gore been in Caroline Gate; 
but he recognised the block in which Herbert Powlett’s 
fiat lay by the black silhouette of the outside escape- 
staircase which crossed the lower portion of the blind 
of a lighted window on the first floor. He pulled up 
the limousine against the opposite curb, got out, and 
crossed the street hurriedly. A respectable-looking 
little man who was loitering outside the entrance for 
which he was making, reading an evening paper by the 
light of an arc lamp, turned to glance at him as he 
passed in. Gore recognised his pale, prim little face 
as that of the servant who had admitted him that 
afternoon to Herbert Powlett’s flat. He went back. 

“’You’re Mr. Powlett’s man, I think?” 

wYes\ sir? 
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“Is Mr. Powlett in?” 

“Yes, sir. But he’s engaged at the moment.” 

“Engaged?” Gore repeated sharply. “Do you 
mean that there is someone with him?” 

The servant hesitated, twiddling a long slender 
key between his fingers. 

““T don’t know, sir. Mr. Powlett sent me out about 
half-an-hour ago, and told me not to come back before 
half-past eleven, as he was going to be particularly 
engaged. It’s not quite half-past yet, sir. But I’ve 
been just wondering about Mr. Powlett’s cocoa. He 
always has it at a quarter-past eleven to the tick. 
I was just wondering if I hadn’t better go up and get 
it ready.” 

“Give me that key,” Gore said peremptorily, cutting 
short possible argument about the matter by taking 
possession of it with a swift, unexpected hand. The 
man protested in astonishment—followed him up the 
stairs, still protesting. But his short legs had no 
chance with Gore’s long ones. He was a whole flight 
behind when Gore slid the latchkey into the door of 
Herbert Powlett’s flat. 

There was no one in the black and white sitting- 
room, though two candles stood lighted there. As he 
crossed quickly to the door leading to the adjoining 
room, it opened, and Herbert Powlett appeared clad 
in a dressing-gown of black silk, black slippers, and 
the black skull-cap he had worn that afternoon. 

At sight of Gore he stepped back, as if to retreat 
into the room from which he had come; then, chang- 
ing his mind quickly, shut it behind him. 

““What is the meaning of this?” he demanded. 
“What are you doing here?” 

‘“‘ There is someone here in this flat with you,” Gore 
replied sternly. “I want to see her.” 

“You are mad,” stammered Powlett. “ This is an 
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outrage, sir. Leave my flat this instant.” He turned 
to the servant, who stood now behind Gore. ‘ You 
fool—how dare you let this madman in again? Go 
and get a policeman. Go and get a policeman at 
once.” 

There was the click of a key turning in the lock of 
the door behind him. He uttered a cry, as Gore, 
realising that precious moments had been lost, rushed 
out into the hall and assaulted the door leading into 
the next room—presumably the dining-room. But 
that, too, was locked. A small room furnished as a 
study was empty. In the kitchen he found something 
which he had known he should find,—a faint, delicious 
perfume of lily-of-the-valley. He found something 
else there-—— On a little tray stood two cups of 
steaming cocoa, and a little tray of wafers. Someone 
else had made Herbert Powlett’s cocoa to-night. 

But the door at the end of the little corridor leading 
from the kitchen into the little dining-room was locked 
also. He rushed to a bedroom, though it was unlikely 
that there was any communication between any of 
the bedrooms and the black and white room save 
along the hall. But the bedroom door too baffled him. 
Probably then there was a door connecting it with 
that room off the black and white room. Worse, there 
was that escape-ladder, connecting the window with 
the street. Ten to one the fish had slipped through 
the net again. 

Hang the luck! 

But then he realised that Herbert Powlett had not 
followed him in his search, though the servant had 
come through the hall to watch him dubiously. He 
went back to the black and white room, to find Herbert 
Powlett’s tall thin figure standing silhouetted in the 
light of the inner door, which had now been 


opened. 
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“TI don’t understand,” he was saying. ‘I don’t 
understand. I don’t understand.” 

A little silvery, disdainful laugh answered him. 
And at the sound of it, Gore was beside the black figure 
in the door-way in a stride. The woman, who was 
examining her long white fingers with a little wrinkle 
of annoyance, looked up at his appearance, and 
laughed again. 

“Now this is rather clever of you, Colonel Gore,” 
she said calmly. 

“Not at all, Mrs. Powlett,” he replied gravely. 
“TI am so stupid that until about twenty minutes ago 
I thought you were rather a stupid person. May I 
ask what you intend to do,—now—or to try to do?” 

“‘ Just nothing,” she said coolly. ‘It isn’t worth 
while now. I could have disappointed you,—but 
it isn’t worth while—now. The only thing I really 
want is a cup of cocoa—and to get my hands quite 
clean again. That man of my husband’s keeps his 
kitchen in a perfectly filthy condition The long 
fingers made a mocking little gesture towards Powlett. 
“ By the way, that gloomy person who is glowering 
at you ts my husband. Had you guessed that, dear, 
clever Colonel Gore?” 

“Not until twenty minutes or so ago. Even then, 
it was a guess.” 

“‘Well—now you know. And knowing that——?” 
Her long grey eyes defied him while they entreated 
him. “May I have my cup of cocoa? The larger 
cup of the two, please. Herbert always takes a large 
cup at night.” 

But Colonel Gore wisely refused that request. 

“ The police are probably waiting for me impatiently 
at Lipcombe Street,” he said quietly. “You had 
better come along there, hadn’t you?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE reader who desires full details of this curious 
affair will find them in the newspaper reports of the 
trial of Marion Powlett, William Allen, Edward Loxley, 
and Adela Symons (or Symington), or in the forth- 
coming volume of the “Celebrated Criminal Cases ” 
series, entitled “‘ The Powlett Case.’’ For the illumina- 
tion of any obscure passages of the foregoing narrative, 
however, Colonel Gore has supplied the following 
notes, for whose brevity no apology will probably 
be necessary. 


(The names printed in the margin indicate, where 
this seems necessary, the persons whose evidence 
at the trial (or, in Marion Powlett’s case, sub- 
sequent confession) stated the facts given in 
Colonel Gore’s notes.) 


Prelude. 

Marion Lionel Powlett’s second wife married him 

Powlett. in the belief that upon his death she would 
become sole mistress of his estate and of his 
large fortune. Disillusionment came to her 
only some months after her marriage. She 
realised then that during a probably long 
widowhood,—(her husband was thirty years 
her senior),—she would receive merely a 
respectable annuity chargeable, so long as 
she did not re-marry, upon the estate of 
her husband’s heir, his daughter Sylvia by 
his first wife. 
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Mrs. 
Luttrell. 
Marion 
Powlett. 


Walter 
Perkins 
(formerly 
valet to 
Lionel 
Powlett). 


Marion 
Powlett. 


In those few months she had already 
wearied utterly of her prim, orderly husband, 
and had sought consolation elsewhere. The 
discovery of what appeared to her her 
husband’s duplicity had converted a flirta- 
tion with Robert Powlett into an intrigue. 
In Powlett—whose audacity and unscrupu- 
lousness equalled her own,—she had found 
from the first a kindred spirit. Opportunities 
for a liaison were plentiful; he was a fre- 
quent guest at Raynham. 

Mrs. Luttrell discovered the affair when 
it had gone on for some months, and warned 
her stepmother of her father’s suspicions,— 
without effect. Very shortly afterwards 
Lionel Powlett’s eyes were opened to the 
full by his own valet. There was a violent 
domestic explosion. Powlett was forbidden 
the house, and never re-entered it while his 
cousin Lionel remained its master. Marion 
Powlett left it for a couple of weeks, but was 
persuaded to return and accept her hus- 
band’s forgiveness. A formal peace was 
patched up. But from that day Lionel 
Powlett’s doom was sealed. 


Shortly afterwards Mrs. Powlett discovered 
that her husband had for some time been 
in correspondence with a firm of private 
inquiry agents with reference to a Mrs. 
Parkeston, and was then arranging through 
them a meeting with this woman. Robert 
Powlett employed some acquaintance of 
the underworld—he had a great many of 
them, it transpired,—to watch his cousin 
Lionel’s movements during his visits to 
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London, and himself saw him come out of 
Macmillan’s Hotel with Mrs. Parkeston, 
whose extraordinary resemblance to his 
cousin Sylvia he reported to Mrs. Powlett. 
She taxed her husband openly with these 
mysterious negotiations of his; and he finally 
admitted to her that Mrs. Parkeston was 
his daughter by a woman named Wain- 
wright—the daughter of a naval engineer 
officer,—with whom he had involved him- 
self some little time before his first marriage, 
and whose child had been born a few weeks 
after that event. 

He had provided for Mrs. Wainwright, 
he told his wife, by the purchase for her of 
a generous annuity, and after that settlement 
had neither seen her nor had any dealings 
of any kind with her save the receipt of very 
occasional letters which he had not answered. 
He had never seen his illegitimate daughter 
until Messrs. Gaul and Tupley had found 
her for him, employed for that purpose, 
when, upon learning by mere accident of 
Mrs. Wainwright’s death, his conscience 
had pricked him as to her child’s future,— 
the annuity dying with the mother. He 
informed his wife of his determination to 
rescue Stella Parkeston from the life she 
had been leading, and of the obstacle to this 
determination raised by her association with 
young Tolley. 


He, too, had been amazed by the resem- 
blance between his two children,—a _ re- 
semblance which, it is certain, suggested 
to his wife and Robert Powlett the scheme 
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of wholesale murder by which they hoped 
to have laid hands eventually upon the 
enormous family fortune of which, in the 
ordinary course of events, Sylvia Luttrell 
would ultimately be mistress in its entirety. 
How quickly that scheme suggested itself 
may be deduced from the fact that they 
both observed with regard to Lionel Pow- 
lett’s secret a silence as anxiously guarded 
as his own. 


Their plan at once devised, they proceeded 
with swift ruthlessness to the removal of 
the first life in their way,—that of Lionel 
Powlett. 


(Though in each case of what the fore- 
going narrative has styled the ‘‘ Series ” 
the details varied, the general plan was 
always the same. In each case the 
circumstantial facts and the ‘‘ scenery ”’ 
of the crime were so arranged as to 
point, with cleverly contrived inter- 
corroborations, to a clear criminal, a 
clear motive and a clear opportunity. 
In some cases two such false trails were 
laid. It is true that in the Acacia 
Avenue affair Watters had not been 
foreseen. But it is certain that, 
Watters having intruded himself, they 
contrived with remarkable ingenuity 
and swiftness to adjust to him the 
machinery they had carefully prepared 
for Tolley.) 
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THE ACACIA AVENUE MURDER. 


There appears to have been no difficulty 
in securing the tool Fate had offered. Marion 
Powlett said in her confession that Stella 
Parkeston ‘‘had been well paid for what 
she did.’”” How much the tool knew of the 
actual purpose for which she was employed 
remains doubtful, most of the negotiations 
with her having been conducted by Robert 
Powlett. But that she was_ perfectly 
acquainted with the plan to entrap Tolley 
and was carefully drilled beforehand in her 
part in that treachery is beyond doubt. It 
was she, too, Marion Powlett stated, who 
purloined Tolley’s automatic, on the occasion 
of one of her jaunts with him down into 
Surrey to survey the charming little house 
near Elstead which was being made ready 
for her. She appears to have been a creature 
of absolute depravity, without a spark of 
conscience or gratitude,—hardly sane, yet 
cunning in evil,—an apt pupil for Robert 
Powlett. 

The charming Mrs. Johnston who rented 
the house in Acacia Avenue so hurriedly 
was identified by the landlord as Marion 
Powlett. (This was her sole personal ap- 
pearance in the scheme). Everything was 
ready,—the double trap set to a nicety,— 
when Watters blundered into it. 


The two men whom Watters saw enter 
and leave the house were Robert Powlett 
and Bartlemy, the latter disguised as a 
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postman.! Powlett shot his cousin dead 
with a snub-nosed bullet at a range of two 
or three feet, placed Tolley’s automatic in 
his hand, (this as a precaution lest, at the 
last moment, Tolley should refuse to accom- 
pany Stella Parkeston to the house). 

The motor-cyclist (Marion Powlett gave 
three names for him, but no trace of him 
could be found) played an important part. 
The noise made by his machine was designed 
to cover the sound of the automatic’s report; 
in point of fact, only Watters, who was 
close to the house, heard the report. After 
Powlett’s attack upon Watters in the sum- 
merhouse Powlett, Bartlemy, and the motor- 
cyclist held a hurried conference, and all 
three waited, watching, until they saw 
Watters enter the house. Powlett at once 
decided that the programme must be 
changed. They were on the point of rushing 
into the house and charging Watters with 
the murder, when Tolley’s car came up the 
Avenue. 

Powlett and Bartlemy walked away in the 
opposite direction, leaving the motor-cyclist 
to instruct Stella Parkeston, as she got out 
of the car—(she got out first; Tolley re- 
mained in his seat until he heard her cry 
from the house)—to “carry on.’ She 
expected to find him there, repairing his 
lamp, and was on the look-out for an 


1 Bartlemy was captured in Jersey, but contrived 
to hang himself in his cell at Pentonville. Both 
he and Allen had had long criminal records, 
under various aliases, at home, in Australia, 
and in the United States: 


Marion 
Powlett. 
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intimation that all was well. (His actual words 
to her were: ‘“ There’s a chap, in there. 
Carry right on. Go to it.’’) Mrs. Parkeston 
obeyed her orders promptly and effectively, — 
with what results the narrative has stated. 

Having reported the murder to the con- 
stable on duty at the end of Acacia Avenue, 
the motor-cyclist disappeared,—not to re- 
appear until the night of Stella Parkeston’s 
death, more than two years later. 


Bartlemy—who with Allen was actually 
in Lionel Powlett’s service at Raynham at 
the time,—insinuated there by Marion 
Powlett on manufactured references,—re- 
turned to Marshfont by motor that night and 
next morning went through the farce of 
recognising the photograph of the murdered 
man in an illustrated paper, and thus spread- 
ing the news through the household at 
Raynham. Sir Eustace, before he himself 
hurried up to London, wired the evil tidings 
to Mrs. Luttrell, who was thus the first 
member of the family to identify her father. 


Stella Parkeston, disguised as a hospital 
nurse, left England next morning in charge 
of a pretended invalid lady—a woman 
named Symons (or Symington), also with 
a criminal record behind her. The pair 
travelled to Bordeaux. There they were 
met by a man referred to in Marion Powlett’s 
confession as ‘‘ Carlo,” who took the nurse 
from the invalid’s charge and conveyed her 
to Berne, where Dr. Feary then had an 
Institution for the reception of mental 
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cases. In that establishment she remained 
for nearly two and a-half years. Marion 
Powlett stated her belief that she was well 
treated during her sojourn there. This is 
quite probable; everything was to be gained 
by prolonging her life until it was time for 
it to end. 


WATTERS. 


The commutation of Watters’ death sen- 
tence to one of penal servitude for life caused 
Powlett and his principal confederate serious 
alarm. The unsatisfactory grounds given 
by the Home Office for its action more than 
suggested that the authorities were suspicious 
that Watters had had something more than 
aid in the commission of the murder or 
something much less than an actual share 
in it. There was the possibility of his release, 
—a grave menace to plans which had counted 
securely upon his obliteration. 

A more alarming danger still had loomed 
up. Luttrell, who had been well aware of 
the relations between Marion Powlett and 
his cousin Robert which had preceded Lionel 
Powlett’s death, discovered that those 
relations had been renewed after his death. 
A visit which the woman Symons—she had 
been a troublesome ally from the beginning— 
paid to Raynham to attempt to extort money 
from Robert Powlett, who was then staying 
there, gave Luttrell a clue which eventually 
led his curiosity perilously close to the truth. 

He came upon the woman loitering in the 
grounds, questioned her, and, his suspicions 
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aroused by some incautious impertinences 
on her part in reference to his cousin, suc- 
ceeded by bribery in eliciting from her an 
account of her journey to Bordeaux with 
Stella Parkeston. Luttrell, at once con- 
necting that journey with the tragedy of 
which he had already vaguely divined 
the two authors, persuaded Symons to 
leave Raynham without attempting to 
interview Powlett, and made an appointment 
to meet her in London next day. Mrs. 
Symons did not keep that appointment. 
Fearing a trap, she wrote to Powlett inform- 
ing him of her conversation with Luttrell. 
Powlett went up to London at once, and, 
partly by threats, partly by the payment 
of a large sum of money, persuaded her to 
accept an appointment as masseuse at Dr. 
Feary’s Institution in Berne. 


(There Feary contrived to keep her for 
nearly a year at a handsome salary. 
She then returned to England, and, 
assisted by Powlett, opened a hat-shop 
in the West End. The hat-shop failing, 
after some months she obtained, through 
Marion Powlett, a position as house- 
keeper to a Mrs. Edgware, a _ school- 
friend of Mrs. Luttrell’s. From that 
employment she was dismissed for 
pilfering, and fell back once more upon 
such blackmail as she could extract 
from Powlett. Having figured as the 
heroine in a little incident connected 
with Loxley, to which reference will be 
made later, her next, and so far as this 
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narrative is concerned, last post was 
that of “Matron” at Dr. Feary’s 
Nursing-home in Lipcombe Street.) 


Luttrell’s suspicion appears never to have 
advanced beyond the point of conjecturing 
that, to clear the way for his own marriage 
to Marion Powlett, Robert Powlett had con- 
trived the death of his cousin Lionel. But 
at that point he persisted. 


Without direct rupture ’—the three seem 
to have remained on tolerably good terms 
until the end—he used such actual 
knowledge as he did possess to extract from 
Marion Powlett with regularity monetary 
assistance for needs which not even his 
wife’s generosity succeeded in satisfying. 
He had, however, no inkling of the desperate 
purpose to which his own curiosity, without 
his knowledge, was an obstacle and a danger. 
Marion Powlett’s cunning was superior to 
his. She married Herbert Powlett under 
his very nose. 


Herbert Powlett was the recognised family 
oddity,—a confirmed woman-hater, a nervous, 
shy creature, wrapped up in his own comfort, 
his own ailments, and his pseudo-artistic 
dabblings. To noone had it ever occurred 
as possible that this eccentric would marry. 


‘Marion Powlett’s confession admitted that the 
story of a quarrel on the afternoon preceding the 
day of Luttrell’s death and of the shots fired at 
Powlett in a spinney was pure invention, intended 
to direct Gore’s suspicion to Luttrell. 
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Certainly it appears never to have entered 
Luttrell’s head that Marion Powlett would 
or could contrive to marry him. 

That marriage was, of course, an essential 
part of the plan. Between the wife of 
Herbert Powlett and the immense family 
fortune there would stand, under old Sir 
Myles Powlett’s will, four lives,—Sir Eustace’s, 
Lorimer Powlett’s, Herbert Powlett’s, and 
Sylvia Luttrell’s. Had the first two and 
the last been removed from the path—how 
nearly Sir Eustace and Sylvia Luttrell shared 
the Bishop of Stourbury’s fate the narrative 
has told,—it is to be conjectured that Herbert 
Powlett would not have enjoyed his immense 
inhemtance for long. As to what was to lie 
beyond that, Marion Powlett was silent. 
But Robert Powlett was—for ali the world, 
—dead. No doubt the intention was that, 
under another name and in another country, 
—probably South America,—he should enjoy 
the fruits of his villainy in safety. Ulti- 
mately, what more natural than that Herbert 
Powlett’s widow should return to the country 
of her birth? 


Oddly enough, the subjugation of Herbert 
Powlett by his sister-in-law seems to have 
been effected without great difficulty and in 
a very short space of time. He was per- 
suaded to accept an invitation to Raynham, 
and during his ten days’ stay Marion Powlett 
made herself mistress of the weakness of 
a selfish recluse, and expended so much 
attention upon his dyspepsia and admira- 
tion upon his artistic efforts that he 

2A 
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presented her upon his departure with two of 
his drawings. She was quick to follow up 
her conquest, and transferred herself for the 
season to Mrs. Luttrell’s house in Grosvenor 
Square, at which her brother-in-law became 
a frequent visitor. At the end of two months 
of manceuvring Marion Powlett brought 
matters to a crisis during a visit to his flat. 
Mingled tears, entreaties, and threats drove 
the terrified man to a promise to marry 
her,—a promise which she was careful to see 
that he should redeem at the earliest possible 
date. They were married at a Registry 
Office in the August of the year following 
Lionel Powlett’s death. It was not difficult 
to secure the unfortunate bridegroom’s 
agreement that the marriage should remain 
secret until a more decent interval had 
elapsed from his brother’s death. Marion 
Powlett stated sardonically in her con- 
fession that between the middle of June and 
the end of August he lost a stone and a-half 
in weight, and was unable to sleep without 
the aid of drugs. 


So much had been accomplished, and 
accomplished without raising the slightest 
suspicion even in the mind of Claud Luttrell, 
whose incessant curiosity had to be evaded 
at every turn. But before any further step 
could be taken towards the goal, Powlett 
had decided that he must rid himself of that 
curiosity. 

That was a difficult task to accomplish 
safely, and one upon which much anxiety 
was expended. Luttrell had to be kept on 
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friendly terms by an association of intimacy. 
But that intimacy enormously increased 
for Robert Powlett the difficulty of detach- 
ing himself from the “ accident” which 
was to disembarrass him of his cousin. 
Luttrell, too, was cunning as well as 
suspicious ; a trap to catch him was not 
to be devised in a hurry, 


On the other hand, every reason prompted 
haste. Feary—to whom the huge sum of 
£20,000 had been promised for his services,— 
was growing impatient. So were Allen and 
Bartlemy. So were the man “Carlo” and 
the motor-cyclist of many aliases. Mrs. 
Parkeston was safe only so long as Feary 
was willing to remain her custodian. All 
these people were constantly clamouring for 
money, demanding haste. Marion Powlett 
bled her husband freely and borrowed large 
sums of money from her step-daughter 
to satisfy this importunity temporarily. 
But this was clear that delay for very much 
longer would probably mean the breaking 
up of the conspiracy and disaster. 


Month after month passed, however, and 
still no opportunity of getting rid of Luttrell 
presented itself. And then—a thunderbolt 
-—came the release of Watters. So alarmed 
was Feary by the news of this catastrophe 
that he hurried over to England to insist 
that Mrs. Parkeston should be removed 
from his Institution forthwith. Marion 
Powlett extracted {2,000 from her husband, 
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and by means of this douceur induced Feary 
to overcome his fears and return to Berne. 


Both Watters and Tolley were closely 
watched. Watters’ departure for Canada 
seemed the signal for the first forward 
step—the suppression of Luttrell. But 
in a few weeks Watters was back in 
England. And then—after two months 
of renewed anxiety, Marion Powlett, to 
her dismay, came face to face with him 
one afternoon as she came out through 
the lodge-gates of Raynham with her 
step-daughter. 


She guessed at once from his behaviour 
towards Mrs. Luttrell that he had noticed 
her extraordinary resemblance to Stella 
Parkeston, though it was some days before 
she came to the conclusion that he believed 
her to be Stella Parkeston. Robert Powlett 
was not then at Raynham; but on receipt 
of her news he hurried there. The sword 
that had hung over their heads for two 
years had fallen. 


But, on the other hand, Fortune seemed 
at that crucial moment disposed to favour 
a decisive stroke. The Bishop of Stourbury’s 
projected visit to Marshfont suggested to 
Robert Powlett’s fertile and daring mind 
a means to kill two birds with one stone— 
literally. If the Bishop’s death could be 
contrived, Watters, the murderer of his 
brother, was there on the spot. Upon 
consideration of the working details of the 
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plan which was finally adopted, it appeared 
unavoidable that Lamont’s “ disappearance” 
should attract suspicion to him and distract 
it from Watters. That, Robert Powlett 
decided, could not be helped. Also, it 
would confuse the trail. 


As regarded Claud Luttrell their plan had 
been for a long time cut and dried, ready 
for the moment when it should be needed. 
All that was necessary was that he should 
be at Raynham when that moment arrived. 
He was at Raynham then. Robert Powlett 
played golf with him twice that week on 
Marshfont links, and lost £50 to him on each 
occasion. The stakes were doubled on that 
morning on which Luttrell played his last 
game of golf. The hook was baited—for 
him—irresistibly. 


My Theory was fairly correct as to the 
details of Luttrell’s death. The mysterious 
“Carlo” was actually lying in the truck 
in which I afterwards found bloodstains, 
when Scott-Keith was down in the quarry 
looking for his ball. Powlett’s ball was 
played deliberately into the quarry. Marion 
Powlett stated that she did not know 
precisely how Luttrell was killed. She did 
know, however, that Robert Powlett took 
off his cousin’s Fair Isle jumper, and put 
it on. The other methods employed to 
deceive any witness of the deportation of 
the pseudo-Luttrell and the pseudo-Robert 
Powlett from the links, were as the narrative 
conjectured them. 
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At Frome, Robert Powlett saw the dog- 
dealer. He told a story of Claud Luttrell’s 
having just met in the town a man whom 
he had known in Rhodesia. For some 
little time he waited, appearing to expect 
Luttrell’s coming. At last, growing im- 
patient, he paid for the bull-dog, and went 
off in a hurry to look for his cousin. 


In reference to the murder of Luttrell it 
seems left only to explain the part played 
by Watters. 

As Tolley told me, Watters’ mind has 
naturally a strong tendency towards melo- 
drama; and his unfortunate experiences 
had exaggerated that tendency almost to 
the point of insanity. Certainly as regarded 
his vendetta against Mrs. Parkeston and her 
associates and his unalterable conviction 
that the world was full of plots to deprive 
him of his liberty again, his mental outlook 
was not normal. This must be borne in 
mind in regard to his behaviour during his 
two visits to Marshfont. 

Having blundered to the very verge of 
the truth, as I myself did, he allowed him- 
self, as I, too, did, to be misled no less 
ludicrously. 

Although there was a certain family re- 
semblance between Luttrell and his cousin 
Robert Powlett, beyond a similarity of 
height and build, no one who had seen them 
both could have mistaken one for the other. 
Watters, however, having followed Mrs. 
Luttrell to Marshfont in the conviction that 
she was Mrs. Parkeston, appears to have 
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made up his mind upon his first sight of 
Luttrell that the latter was the tall man 
who had attacked him in the summer- 
house. Nor, curiously enough, did the 
appearance of Powlett at Raynham—(as 
has been said, he had hurried down there 
upon the news of Watters’ arrival in Marsh- 
font)—disturb that belief of his. On his 
side, Luttrell, who had attended Watters’ 
trial, recognised him at once, and, according 
to Mrs. Powlett’s account, formed the con- 
clusion that he had come to Marshfont upon 
some business connected with his wife’s 
step-mother. Robert Powlett’s sudden visit 
to Raynham confirmed that belief. He 
had intended to approach Watters with a 
view to attempting to satisfy his curiosity 
about him; at all events, that curiosity was 
so evident as to convince Watters that 
Luttrell had recognised him and was afraid 
of him. From this surmise he advanced 
quickly to a suspicion that Luttrell medi- 
tated some serious mischief. It must be 
remembered that he saw in Luttrell one 
of the men who had murdered Lionel 
Powlett,—one of the men for whose crime 
he himself had nearly given his life and had 
endured two years of penal servitude. His 
belief was that Luttrell, with his wife’s aid, 
had murdered his father-in-law in order 
that his wife and he might obtain his wealth. 
It was not so difficult for him as it appears 
at first sight to persuade himself that such 
a man would be capable of any villainy. 
At all events, he did persuade himself of that. 
During his visit to Marshfont he carried a 
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revolver about with him constantly, and 
spent most of his time watching the move- 
ments of the mistress of Raynham and her 
husband, and—incidentally—and without any 
special interest, of the two people whose 
closest attention, if he had known it, was 
fastened upon him, Marion and Robert 
Powlett. 

He was an absolute tyro at golf and 
detested the game. But on six occasions 
he paid five shillings a day for the pleasure 
of following Luttrell and Robert Powlett 
round the Marshfont course. And the last 
of his six days was that upon the morning 
of which I first saw him and caught him 
watching me through the field-glasses while 
I was down in the quarry. 

He saw, of course, nothing of the actual 
murder of Claud Luttrell, being at the time 
a long way behind them. He was still 
nearly a quarter of a mile behind, back along 
the ridge, when Powlett and the man 
“Carlo,” having despatched the first part 
of their business, came out of the quarry. 
Instead, however, of following them down 
from the eighteenth tee, he remained up 
there, lying in the long grass above the 
seventeenth green, smoking and idling in 
the sunshine. From there he saw the big 
purple car drive away—and from there he 
saw it, a very few minutes later, come along 
the Delveley road, and enter the quarry. 
He saw—as he then believed—Luttrell and 
Powlett take a heavy bundle wrapped in 
grey waterproof sheets out of one of the 
old trucks, place it in the car, and drive 
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away with it. And greatly puzzled by this 
curious performance, he sat on there in the 
sunshine, brooding and wondering. Finally 
he went down into the quarry and found in 
and on the truck the bloodstains and marks 
which I found there a little later. 

He was utterly at a loss as to these 
mysterious proceedings and the sinister traces 
which they had left behind. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that he had been enticed 
into another trap,—and in a kind of panic 
he hurried up out of the quarry and lay for 
a long time in the long grass on the ridge, 
watching for some sign of the danger from 
which he believed he had escaped. When 
he saw me appear in the quarry below him 
and spend a considerable amount of time 
examining the truck and the ground about it, 
his suspicion of a trap became a certainty. 
As I conjectured was just possible, he be- 
lieved then that I was a “ plain-clothes- 
man,” brought here by the machinations 
of Luttrell to arrest him. 


His conviction of those machinations was 
by merest accident strengthened that night. 
There was a right-of-way running along the 
edge of the wood between the Raynham 
and Longwood estates, and he was in the 
habit of prowling along this path at night, 
partly for the sake of its loneliness, partly, 
no doubt, because it took him in sight of the 
house upon which all his thoughts at the 
moment centred. On that night he must 
have been close to Sir Eustace when he was 
fired at; for he heard not only the shot, but 
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Stephens. 


also Sir Eustace’s voice crying out in anger 
and the trample of his footsteps through 
the undergrowth, no doubt in search of his 
assailant. Watters, seized by another fit 
of panic, took to his heels and ran for the 
road. His alarm upon perceiving me close 
to the stile over which he climbed so hurriedly 
into it may easily be imagined. 


By the time he reached the White Lion 
the news of Robert Powlett’s fatal ‘‘ accident”’ 
was common property in Marshfont. This 
abrupt extinction of Luttrell’s companion 
in the mysterious proceedings which he had 
witnessed in the quarries that morning 
plunged him into an orgy of lurid conjecture. 
He kept his clothes on all that night, and 
spent it sitting on a chair, with his revolver 
in his pocket and his feet against the door 
of his bedroom. From that afternoon on, 
indeed, his visit to Marshfont was a be- 
wildered whirl of dark imaginings, the only 
relief to which was some desultory sketching 
and an occasional game of billiards. His 
skill with the cue appears to have impressed 
the billiard-room of the White Lion as 
much as his artistic performances seem to 
have impressed the Marshfont sergeant of 
police. 


On the morning after my return to 
London—.e., the morning of Wednesday, 
August r19th,—he made friends with my 
man Stephens in the billiard-room, and 
attempted to pump him with regard to my 
occupation in general and my _ business 
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in Marshfont in particular. From Stephens 
he elicited Stephens’ certain knowledge that 
“the Colonel” did nothing and was doing 
it then in Marshfont, as well as Stephens’ 
favourite belief, derived from the one 
feminine photograph which adorned my 
flat, that “‘‘ the Colonel’ had had a dis- 
appointment.” That conversation appears 
to have induced Watters to abandon the 
theory that I was a detective. It also pos- 
sibly explains in some measure his belief 
that I attempted to commit suicide. For 
while Stephens was brewing my tea on the 
night of the gassing episode, he expressed 
to my henchman the opinion that no woman 
in the world was worth a stomach-ache. 


Very shortly after his arrival he had begun 
a large drawing of the church. On the day 
on which I went up to London—Tuesday, 
August 18th,—he decided to proceed with 
this interrupted masterpiece, and installed 
himself in the point of view he had chosen 
in the churchyard about 11 o’clock. 

Everything was very quiet there, and he 
went on with his work for over an hour, 
disturbed only by the bicycle bell of the 
Vicar, who passed down the sunken lane 
leading to the road and sounded his bell as 
he emerged into it. A little after twelve, 
however, the man Allen, whom Watters 
knew to be a chauffeur employed at Rayn- 
ham, came into the churchyard from the 
road. He did not see Watters, who was 
working at the other end of the churchyard 
in the shadow of a large headstone to avoid 
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a glare on his paper. He walked up to the 
vestry-door, tried it, and then, proceeding 
along the path leading towards the Vicarage 
side of the churchyard, whistled a couple of 
times. Some moments passed. Then he 
came back into sight, accompanied by 
another map whom Watters recognised, to 
his amazement, as the supposed victim of 
the railway accident, Robert Powlett. 


The two men went to the vestry-door, 
and tried it with a key, which at first refused 
to open the lock, and which Allen adjusted 
with a file. Finally it opened the door. 
They tried the key two or three times, then 
went away by the respective paths by which 
they had come,—Allen towards the road, 
Powlett towards the Vicarage. 

Greatly mystified, Watters remained in 
his corner, working desultorily, his thoughts 
busy with this new mystery. A few minutes 
before one, as he was packing up his traps 
to return to the White Lion to lunch, he 
heard the Vicar’s bicycle bell again. Lamont 
had been civil to him,—the only acquaint- 
ance he had made in Marshfont. He leaned 
over the low wall of the churchyard to call 
out “Good morning” to him as he passed. 
Lamont got off his bicycle to chat for a 
moment, and told him then that on the 
following day he expected a state visit from 
his Bishop, and a most thorough hauling 
over the coals. 

Lamont added that the Bishop would 
stay at his sister-in-law’s house, a remark 
which informed Watters for the first time 
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that the Bishop was a brother of Lionel 
Powlett’s. The Vicar went on his way, 
while Watters was still undecided as to 
whether he should inform him of the incident 
which he had witnessed at the vestry-door. 

He thought a great deal about that inci- 
dent all that afternoon. If Robert Powlett’s 
restoration to life was inexplicable, it was 
still more curious that he should reappear 
in the act of a furtive attempt to fit a key 
to the vestry-door. That the key had been 
fitted for use on a future occasion was clear. 
Powlett had opened the vestry-door with it 
after it had been filed down, but had not 
gone in. Watters had learned from Lamont 
that the Bishop’s visit was due about two 
o'clock next day, and that the Vicar was to 
meet him at the church. He not only spent 
all that afternoon in the churchyard, working 
at his sketch, but at eleven o’clock next 
morning he was back there again, to find 
that the grave-diggers had already made 
considerable progress with Robert Powlett’s 
grave a few yards away from his secluded 
corner. 


He saw nothing of Robert Powlett that 
morning, though he waited until the two 
grave-diggers had knocked off work and 
gone away to dinner. A little after one he 
returned to the White Lion for lunch, and 
after that meal hurried back to his point 
of observation, reaching it a little before 
two o'clock. 


It is certain that during that brief absence 
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of his Robert Powlett and the man “ Carlo” 
let themselves into the church and took up 


their positions on the little dark staircase 


leading up to the organ loft. (They entered 
the churchyard, of course, by the door in 
the Raynham boundary wall.) About 1.30 
Lamont came across from the Vicarage. 
About 1.45 the Bishop arrived. When 
Watters, returning to the churchyard, came 
along the road from the village, the Raynham 
car was standing in front of the lych-gate. 
He turned up the sunken lane to the Vicarage 
and, some little way along it, scaled the 
churchyard wall—(he was out of view of 
Allen and Loxley then)—and made his way 
to his corner. He could hear voices inside 
the open vestry-door, and after a moment 
caught a glimpse of Lamont gesticulating 
vehemently. 

The voices died away, and there was a long 
interval, during which Loxley came round 
the western end of the church twice, looked 
about him in a curious way, approached 
the vestry-door cautiously, listened, and 
went away again. His footsteps on the 
gravelled path gave Watters time to retreat 
behind the cover of his headstone. There 
seemed, however, no reason to hide behind 
headstones to watch Loxley; and Watters 
was on the point of unpacking his para- 
phernalia and getting to work again upon 
his sketch, when he heard the sound of a 
groan, coming, he believed, from the interior 
of the church. Just then Loxley came up 
to the vestry-door a third time, and as he 
reached it Robert Powlett appeared hurriedly 
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at the door and said something to 
him. Loxley shook his head, and then, in 
compliance with a gesture of Powlett’s, 
turned away out of sight again. All agog, 
Watters crept forward amongst the tomb- 
stones to the newly-dug grave, and jumping 
down into it found, as he had anticipated, 
that it provided both an excellent hiding- 
place and, with a little caution, an excellent 
view of the vestry-door and part of the 
vestry itself. 

He had hardly ensconced himself in this 
new observation post when Loxley came 
hurrying around the east end of the church, 
looking about him. He passed close to the 
open grave, but did not see Watters, who 
was then crouching down in it. Powlett 
came out of the vestry in company with a 
tall clergyman rather like him in appear- 
ance—(the man “ Carlo,”” who was no doubt 
selected for his part on account of a certain 
resemblance to Robert Powlett). 

Powlett asked if it was “all right,” and 
Loxley replied: ‘‘I can see no one.” “ All 
right,’’ Powlett said then, ‘“ get out of this, 
and watch the road.” He and the clergy- 
man waited until Loxley had disappeared. 
Then they re-entered the church, and after 
a few minutes came out again, and passed 
along the path leading towards the Vicarage, 
close to Watters’ hiding-place. He could 
not see them without exposing himself, but 
he judged from the sound of their steps 
that they were carrying something very 
heavy. When they had gone on a little way 
he ventured out of the grave, and, crawling 
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on hands and knees in amongst the graves, 
saw them go up to the door in the Raynham 
boundary wall. He also saw then that they 
were carrying Lamont between them. 

A short, stout man who was waiting at 
the door—(this was Bartlemy)—took the 
clergyman’s place then, and the latter hurried 
off towards the Vicarage; the other two 
passing into the Raynham grounds and 
shutting the door behind them. Violently 
excited, Watters determined to follow them. 
He gave them three or four minutes’ law, 
then, fearful lest Loxley—or the clergyman— 
might reappear, climbed the boundary wall 
and peered over. He saw Robert Powlett 
and Bartlemy, already at some little distance, 
moving slowly with their heavy burden 
amongst the trees; and, dropping down on 
the far side of the wall, followed wearily 
in their wake, dodging from tree trunk to 
tree trunk. 


They moved very slowly, pausing for fre- 
quent rests. Crossing the open space sur- 
rounding the ruins, however, they put ona 
spurt, and disappeared from his view. He did 
not venture out from his cover, but waited 
until, after a considerable delay, he saw 
them reappear and go off towards the house. 
He made his way back to the road, scaling 
the boundary wall near the lodge gates, 
and then returned to the churchyard by the 
lane leading past the Vicarage gate. Not 
until, discovering the loss of his cigarette- 
case,—it occurred to him that he might 
have left it in his hiding-place,—did he 
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_ discover from the grave-diggers that the 
Bishop had been found murdered in the 
church. For him that news was not alto- 
gether a triumph. He wrote to Tolley that 
evening that he held his enemy in his hand. 


But the confounding thing was that it 
was Powlett and Luttrell, and not Luttrell 
alone, with whom his score was to be settled. 
He was so loth to admit that he had been 
mistaken in his recogntion of Luttrell as 
his assailant of the summer-house that even 
his melodramatic imagination never con- 
ceived for a moment the possibility of 
Luttrell’s having been the real victim of the 
railway accident. 


He was not a person with an exuberant 
sense of humour, but it seems that he was 
much amused by the discovery that I and 
Sir Eustace regarded his presence in the 
churchyard that afternoon as_ suspicious. 
I fear that to this day I still amuse Watters 
a little. 


The second tragedy of that sinister day— 
the death, as he supposed, of Stella Parkeston, 
—decided him to go at once to London 
to consult with Tolley as to the action to be 
taken by them. That consultation ended, 
as has been narrated, in Watters leaving 
Tolley in a rage because the latter refused 
to credit the only part of his story which he 
succeeded in relating—the death of Stella 
Parkeston. He went back to Marshfont 
with the intention of attending the inquest 
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Powlett. 


—in the hope of attaining a last close and 
convincing view of the woman whom he 
believed to have made a felon of him. 


Marion Powlett, without consulting with 
Robert Powlett, resolved upon a decisive 
blow. An anonymous letter informed the 
police that the guest of the White Lion for 
the past fortnight was the murderer of Lionel 
Powlett. He was arrested as he was stepping 
into the London train at Maybury Junction 
on Friday, August atst. 


What actually occurred in the church 
was this. From the vestry the Bishop’s 
conversation with Lamont moved by degrees 
down the nave and halted in front of one of 
the confessionals. This was precisely what 
Powlett had hoped. From the staircase 
he called out “ Are you there, Mr. Lamont?” 
Lamont left the Bishop and went towards 
the vestry to discover who had called him. 
Powlett dealt him a heavy blow on the head 
with a life-preserver as he entered the little 
dark lobby, and stunned him. He was 
carried then into the vestry and “ Carlo” 
there held a chloroformed cloak over his 
face for some moments, while Powlett kept 
watch on the Bishop. The latter waited 
for nearly ten minutes for Lamont’s return : 
then, growing impatient, followed him into 
the vestry. He was killed as he crossed the 
little lobby—Marion Powlett stated, no 
doubt on excellent authority, by the first 
blow he received. When he had _ been 
carried to one of the confessionals and shut 
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up in it, Powlett and ‘“‘ Carlo,” having received 
Loxley’s report that the coast was clear, 
picked up the Vicar and bore him off across 
the churchyard to the door in the Raynham 
boundary wall, where Bartlemy was 
stationed. 


“* Carlo,”—who, it has been already said, 
was attired in clerical garb—went to the 


Vicarage, strapped Lamont’s waterproof cape 


about him, mounted his bicycle and rode off 
on it, through the village, and along the 
Stourbury road, abandoning the bicycle at 
a spot selected beforehand. He walked on 
into Barminster and remained there until 
Robert Powlett joined him. They then set 
out together for the scene of the next act of 
the drama,—that dangerous S bend on the 
Barminster-Stourbury road, where, at the 
top of a sharp hill, the bank dropped sheerly 
to the River Cunnin. 


THE MOTOR ACCIDENT IN THE 
STOURBURY ROAD 


Feary and Stella Parkeston had arrived 
in England nine days before Marion Powlett 
had nearly a fortnight’s notice of her step- 
daughter’s intention to visit Stourbury to 
stay with her aunt. But in fact it was only 
when the Bishop’s visit to Marshfont became 
a certainty that the precise manner of the 
‘motor accident” on the Stourbury road was 
decided upon, though, had there not been 
her favourite uncle’s death to call Mrs. 
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Luttrell back in haste and at night along 
the Stourbury road, some other means to 
secure that end was to have been invented. 


All was ready for the “‘accident.’”’ The 
day after Watters’ appearance at Marshfont 
Feary had been wired to bring Stella Parkes- 
ton to London. In the space of twenty- 
four hours the house in Lipcombe Street had 
been rented, and partially furnished, a brass 
plate put upon its hall-door, its outside 
placed in the decorator’s hands. Stella 
Parkeston found her old friend Mrs. Symons 
waiting there to welcome her. Feary, who 
told Symons that his patient had had a 
severe attack of hemorrhage on the journey 
from Berne, was constantly at the ‘‘ Home” 
but did not sleep there. Symons stated at 
the time that he frequently expressed his 
conviction that Mrs. Parkeston might die 
at any moment. She had two severe attacks 
of hemorrhage during her stay in Lipcombe 
Street. When she left it with Feary,—on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, August rgth— 
she was hardly conscious and looked, Symons 
stated, as if a jolt of the big car which bore 
her away would have “ finished her.” 


She was alive then—at 4 o'clock, or there- 
abouts, on that Wednesday afternoon. So 
much is certain. 

She was dead when, six hours later, Feary 
pulled up the car about a hundred yards on 
the Stourbury side of the S bend, and found 
“Carlo” and Robert Powlett waiting for 
him in anxious impatience. 


Marion 
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The precise hour of Mrs. Luttrell’s arrival 


Powlett. at that spot was vague. Care had been 


taken that the news of her Uncle Lorimer’s 
death should not reach her too early; Marion 
Luttrell had rung up the Bishop’s chaplain 
at Stourbury to beg that neither the Bishop's 
wife nor his niece should be informed that 
night of his murder. The intention, of 
course, had been that at a suitable hour— 
say about ten o’clock—Mrs. Powlett would 
have rung up again to say that, upon second 
thoughts, her sister-in-law and Mrs. Luttrell 
ought to hear the news at once. But this 
plan had been complicated by Mrs. Luttrell’s 
excursion to the New Forest with her aunt. 
All that was sure was that the many-named 
motor-cyclist would pick up Mrs. Luttrell’s 
car whenever it did start from the Palace 
at Stourbury that night, and would reach 
Robert Powlett and his confederates suffi- 
ciently ahead of it to give them timely 
warning of its coming. 


It was a long and uneasy wait there beside 
the road—so long that it seemed to mean 
afiasco. But ata little after 10.30 the motor- 
cyclist came along the road at a furious pace, 
pulled up for a moment to shout his warning 
and went on up the hill. “Carlo” and 
Feary went out into the road, waving a 
pocket-torch, stopped the car which was 
following, also at a furious speed, in the 
motor-cyclist’s wake. While ‘“ Carlo” made 
a pretence of asking for a can of petrol, 
Feary, standing on the running-board, 
reached in over the hood and jammed a 
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chloroformed pad over the nostrils and 
mouth of the occupant of the car. Mrs. 
Luttrell made a valiant resistance, but a few 
moments later was carried senseless to the 
car in which she was to travel to the nursing 
home in Lipcombe Street. Mrs. Parkeston— 
Marion Powlett swore that to the best of her 
belief she was dead then—was placed in the 
two-seater. Its engine was started up. There 
was a delay to allow a car going towards 
Stourbury to pass, and then Powlett put 
the two-seater into gear from the foot-board, 
drove it so half-way up the hill and jumped 
off. The car continued on its way gathering 
speed until at the top of the hill it jumped 
the bank and leaped out of sight. Powlett 
climbed down the slope to the riverside and 
found that it lay overturned, with its 
occupant pinned beneath. All had gone 
well. Feary drove Powlett to the outskirts 
of Marshfont and then went on to London 
with “Carlo” and the unconscious Mrs. 
Luttrell. 


POWLETT’S HIDING-PLACE 


I visited afterwards the monks’ fishing- 
house which Powlett made his quarters at 
Marshfont after his supposed death. It was 
a squat little circular turret about thirty 
feet from the shore of the little lake, sur- 
rounded by an outer balcony for the use of 
the holy fishermen, and reached from the 
bank by some untrustworthy planks which 
rested loosely on the rotting piles of a once 
more reliable bridge. During those summer 
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nights it must have been a cool and pleasant 
sleeping-place enough; by drawing in the 
last plank after him, Powlett could sleep 
tolerably secure against disturbance. His 
food and his news were brought to him there 


Bartlemy.by Bartlemy, who stated at the trial that 
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Loxley. 


Powlett watched through its narrow slits of 
windows Inspector Wybrant and his subordi- 
nate making their search for Lamont amongst 
the ruins less than a hundred yards away. 


Bartlemy, as I had suspected, fired through 
the window into the room where Marion 
Powlett was telephoning. It was necessary 
that she also should appear threatened by 
the danger that had menaced the other 
members of the family; and the incident, 
too, was to be used to point suspicion to 
Watters. 


It was Bartlemy, too, who carried out the 
attempt to gas me, in the manner I had 
surmised possible. 


LOXLEY 


Loxley, whose position of Secretary to the 
Bishop made him useful as a source of timely 
information, had been got hold of some 
months before. He had been in the habit of 
travelling up to London on the Wednesday 
of every second week to spend a day 
and night’s leave at his mother’s house. 
Symons travelled in the same train with 
him on five successive Wednesdays, before 
her opportunity occurred. On the sixth 
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occasion she shared an otherwise empty 
carriage with him. She was a rather good- 
looking woman and a very cunning one. 
The upshot of the journey was that Loxley 
found himself faced with the threat of an 
accusation of criminal assault and ruin. 
He was a timorous little man,—much too 
timorous to face such a scandal out. From 
that moment he was in Powlett’s clutches. 
“ Carlo,” who posed as Symons’ husband, 
made his life a hell on earth. As the Bishop 
went nowhere without him, his presence 
at the church had to be made the best of 
by implicating him in the murder and using 
him to keep watch. He had, it is certain, 
not the faintest ill-will against the Bishop. 
It is possible that in the end misgivings 
seized him as to what was going on in the 
church; but quite improbable that he had 
beforehand the slightest conception of the 
crime in which his weakness allowed him to 
be involved. 


It was not originally intended that Lamont 
should be found in his subterranean hiding- 
‘place, alive or dead. Bartlemy, as I had 
judged possible, lost nerve upon the dis- 
covery that the police were searching the 
ruins. Without informing even Marion 
Powlett, he invented and carried through 
the solemn farce of the Vicar’s finding, 
entirely on his own responsibility. He 
knew that Lamont had received an enormous 
dose of hyoscin or some kindred drug,— 
enough, he had heard Powlett say, to kill 
an elephant. No doubt he hoped that the 
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Vicar would be found in an absolutely 
unconscious condition from which he would 
not recover. If Lamont had not had a 
constitution much more difficult to subdue 
than that of an elephant, that hope of 
Bartlemy’s would probably have been 
gratified. 


The telegram found by Luttrell’s man 
on his master’s dressing-table was placed 
there in the small hours of the morning of 
Tuesday, August 18th. The idea, of course, 
was that the telegram should establish by 
implication the fact that Luttrell was alive 
and in London that night. 


My theory as to the reason why Tolley 
was invited to visit the patient at Dr. 
Feary’s Nursing-home was correct. Mrs. 
Brand also received an invitation, but did 
not go. (Mrs. Brand had been convicted 
twice of keeping a disorderly house. She 
was no more a person likely to rush to the 
police with the news that she had seen 
Stella Parkeston at a nursing-home in Lip- 
combe Street than Tolley was. At the 
same time, should the necessity have arisen, 
she could have been called to bear witness 
that the patient she had seen had been 
Stella Parkeston.) 


Marion Powlett’s was the voice that 
whispered a warning to Herbert Powlett 
through the open door behind him. As soon 
as I left his flat, she hurried to Lipcombe 
Street to warn Feary that I was in London 
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Mrs. 
Luttrell. 


and making awkward inquiries about Mrs. 
Luttrell. She was actually at Lipcombe 
Street when I arrived there. It was she 
who left the house while I was listening on 
the stairs to Feary’s voice at the telephone. 


As has been said, Feary, “‘ Hoskisson” 
(untraced) and “Carlo” got away. 

Bartlemy hanged himself in Pentonville. 
Allen got penal servitude for life; Symons 
for twenty years. Loxley was acquitted. 
Marion Powlett was executed at Stourbury 
on October 7th of that year. 


Mrs. Luttrell went up to London from 
Lymington on the second day of Watters’ 
trial, and met her uncle by appointment 
outside the Courts. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ExtTRACT from a letter, dated September 15th, 1925, 
from Colonel Gore to Mrs. Melhuish. 


- - +. So I’ve found a job at last. 
Whether there’s s going to be any money in it remains 
to be seen. But it may be interesting enough in parts 
to console us, even if there isn’t. In any case, Tolley 
has more of it already than he has any real use for; 
and Mrs. Luttrell’s lavish gratitude for my services 
has given me for the moment quite a lot of it to 
burn. (By the way, I hear that she is to marry 
Lamont. God help them both.) 

“ Tolley is frightfully bitten with our scheme. He 
has furnished our joint headquarters with every 
device for official elegance and ease known to the mind 
of man,—-except a clean piece of blotting-paper. We 
never have even one clean piece of blotting-paper 
between us, somehow. Please send any suggestions— 
or, better still, call with them next time you come 
up to town. We will—with a little warning—give 
you a scrumshus tea. 

“Don’t forget to recommend us to anyone we can 
help. Our fees are to be ‘according’—if we ever 
get any. I’m off to Rotterdam to-night, however, 

a quite interesting and possibly quite remunerative 
affair. My love to your husband,—my utter devotion 


to yourself. 
SOV TCs 
See The Deductions of Colonel Gore. 
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